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The Improvement of Public Administration 


By Caritos P. GARCIA 
President of the Philippines 





{Editor’s Note: At the first annual Conference of the Society for Public Administration of the 
Philippines, held in Manila, November 14, 15, 16, 1956, on the occasion of the national observance 
of Public Administration Week, then Vice President Garcia spoke extemporaneously to a clos- 
ing luncheon session on November 16th. His remarks on “The Improvement of Public Admin- 
istration” were recorded. Because of their interest to students and practitioners of public ad- 


ministration, the Journal 
on that occasion. ] 


LL citizens of this country desire 

to see the improvement of public 
administration. One man’s views of the 
way to improve it may not be those 
of another. But in the full, open, and 
frank discussion of the subject in a 
conference such as this during the past 
days, a cross-bred solution can be 
reached on what is best to do and 
how best to achieve advances in public 
administration. So, I would like to 
congratulate the officers and members 
of the Society for Public Administration 
of the Philippines for having succeeded 
in drawing the attention of the entixe 
nation, especially the attention of high 
public officials, to a discussion—open, 
frank, and sincere—of the ways and 
means to improve public administra- 
tion. 

Throughout five thousand years of 
writien history, civilization has required 
public administration, whether the gov- 
ernment is monarchical, aristocratic, 
oligarchic, or democratic. And out of 
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is reproducing the President’s views on the subject as delivered 


the long experience of the civilized 
world, we have also found out one 
thing and that is: public administra- 
tion that is good for one country in 
the 18th century is not necessarily 
good for the same country in the 19th or 


20th century. What is good public ad- 
ministration in Rome, in Paris, or in 
Washington is not necessarily good pub- 
lic administration in Manila. In other 
words, what is good public administra- 
tion is influenced by climate, by history, 
by tradition, and by a thousand and 
one factors even within the same coun- 
try. 

And so it is idle for this association or 
any other association to look for a 
specific “formula” that can be called 
“the formula for good public adminis- 
tration.” For the formula for good gov- 
ernment and administration will vary 
in different countries at the same time 
and in the same country at different 
times. 
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Most of what we call “good public 
administration” depends upon the men 
who run it rather than upon the laws 
by which it is run. It has been said 
that a democracy is “a government of 
laws and not of men.” But it has 
been shown by history that no de- 
mocratic government has been able to 
rise above the quality of the men that 
run it. 

A good administrator is not necessa- 
rily the most learned man in the coun- 
try. As a matter of fact, many men, 
learned in the art of government, have 
failed as practicing public administra- 
tors. To Confucius are often attributed 
some of the best and most learned 
books on government; yet during his 
incumbency as minister of the Chinese 
emperor, he was not outstandingly suc- 
cessful. 

In government, the shortest route 
between a plan or a policy and its 
accomplishment is not like a geometri- 
cal straight line. Government is made 
up of men, it is concerned with people. 
And in order to be successful, the 
government must often move in curves 
to adjust to the idiosyncrasies of people. 

So, I repeat, it is vain for the Society 
for Public Administration, or for any 
other civic organization, to try to cons- 
truct one specific formula of good public 
administration in this country. For 
what is good and elfective public ad- 
ministration will depend upon the cons- 
tituency, it will depend upon the time, 
it will depend upon the place and all 
other factors that enter into the running 
even of the government of a barrio. 

To govern a nation, to govern a peo- 
ple is more of an art than a science. 
It has been rightly said that some of 
the greatest governors, presidents, and 
kings were those who had a greater 
dosage of common sense than scien- 
tific knowledge. I hope that the So- 


ciety for Public Administration of the 
Philippines will continue in its chosen 
task of working to evolve good public 
administration, whatever the vicissi- 
tudes of changing times. And for this 
task you need men who are not only 
able and scientifically well instructed. 
You also need men who have the 
courage of their conviction. For re- 
form movements in government, in 
many instances if not all, have made 
tormenting demands on those who tried 
to improve public administration. 

The reform of the civil service in the 
United States, for example, was a- 
chieved only after many years of hard 
fighting. As early as 1800, even before 
he was elected President of the United 
States, Thomas Jetierson began advo- 
cating civil service reform. When was 
it achieved? Jefferson was elected in 
1800 and reelected in 1804. It was 
not achieved during his incumbency. 
It was not achieved in the terms of 
those immediately succeeding him. 
Fundamental civil service reform came 
about only in the latter years of the 
19th century, in 1883 when the Pend- 
leton Act was passed. The long fight 
for this basic reform shows us how 
deeply habits are set in human nature, 
how drawnout the hard work of chang- 
ing these persisting habits will be. 

We know how hard was the fight 
for the institution of civil service re- 
form in a democratic country like the 
United States. Our constitution gives 
some protection to our civil service 
officials through provisions that do not 
have any counterpart in the constitu- 
tion of the United States. Why did 
we include such special protection? 
We did it because we were profiting 
not only from our own experience here. 
But we had seen the experience of 
the United States. We provided 
against the kinds of abuses committed 
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there against the civil service. And tues that make them good and strong 


so we put provisions into our consti- 
tution, not contained in the United 
States constitution, in order to safe- 
guard the integrity of our public 
service. 

But provisions in our constitution 
alone will not insure good public ad- 
ministration. You will have to over- 
come many obstacles. As a matter of 
fact, good administration requires es- 
pecially a citizenry that has the courage 
of its convictions, a citizenry that is 
willing to confront difficulties and even 
hazards to achieve the good things in 
government. For at the foundation of 
good government, of good public ad- 
ministration, we need a citizenry of 
the highest quality. We have to make 
the men and women who constitute 
the body politic possess the civic vir- 


citizens. 


This Society for Public Administra- 
tion of the Philippines is a good thing. 
As we grow and develop our national 
character, as we grow by acquiring 
more know-how in various lines of in- 
dustry and business, as we grow in 
all the many aspects of human co- 
operation, we will always have need 
of an association to concern itself with 
shaping our public administration to 
meet the needs of the times. What we 
regard now, for example, as good ad- 
ministration will no doubt require many 
changes in the next five or six years 
to continue as good administration. 
There must, therefore, be constant 
study of our changing government and 
administration. 








Ramon Magsaysay, Third President of the 
Republic of the Philippines—An Estimate 


By Jose V. ABuUEVA 


Institute of Public Administration 
University of the Philippines 





n the early morning of March 17, 

1957, President Ramon Magsaysay 
and twenty-five others in his party per- 
ished in an airplane crash atop Cebu’s 
Mt. Manungal. The tragic death of the 
great and beloved Filipino leader 
shocked the entire nation and Free 
World. The man had stood as a shin- 
ing symbol of Christian democracy, 
freedom and anti-Communism in Asia. 

His violent death could not have 
been more poignant. He died in the 
prime of his manhood, at the zenith 
of his phenomenal public career, and 
at the height of his prodigious personal 
popularity. Elevated by an overwhelm- 
ing mandate to the highest office in 
the land in 1953, his reelection in 
November of this year was conceded 
by many. Indeed, in his untimely de- 
mise friends and detractors alike knew 
they had lost a friend and champion. 
His importance to the nation, which 
had come to be taken for granted and, 
by a few, unappreciated, rapidly as- 
sumed its true proportions; people 
began to measure their leader, nega- 
tively perhaps, by the void that his 
death had created. 
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I shall try to point up very briefly 
some of the distinctive qualities of 
the late President Magsaysay and his 
outstanding contributions to his people, 
government, and country. This is a 
difficult task, I submit. Even his in- 
timate associates would rather post- 
pone assessment to a later time when 
the scattered and largely unwritten 
accounts of his intense public life will 
have been put together. My self-im- 
posed task is doubly difficult since I 
am doing it now as I listen to a radio 
broadcast of the final necrological 
services for our late president. 


What I have to say are the impres- 
sions of a student of public adminis- 
tration. My observations have been 
mostly indirect, through written re- 
ports and casual conversations with 
officials close to the late president. On 
three precious occasions I had an oppor- 
tunity of observing him closely in his 
office and residence. Withal, my image 
of President Magsaysay is a recon- 
structed image pieced together from a 
remote point of observation but not un- 
affected by the impact of his actual 
presence. 
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It was not premonition that made 
me hazard an evaluation of President 
Magsaysay’s role as Chief Executive 
in the preceding issue of this Journal. 
As a central and towering figure in 
Philippine public administration, the 
impact of his personality, ideas, prac- 
tices, and relationships were matters 
of deep concern to me. He was then 
alive and freely subject to both praise 
and blame. For this reason I believe 
my humble views about him then have 
added significance now and, perhaps, 
merit being quoted at length. 


No president has travelled more extensively 
and met more people in his campaign and dur- 
ing his incumbency than Ramon Magsaysay. 
At his inauguration he broke presidential cus- 
tom by wearing the barong Tagalog. He re- 
named the office and residence of the Chief 
Executive Mcalacanang, dropping the traditional 
name Malacatan Palace with its memories of 
colonial days. Thenceforth the President of the 
Republic was to be addressed simply as Mr. 
President; His Excellency, the customary re- 
ference’ to the head of the state, had to go 
too. Mentioning all these may sound like 
glorifying trivia. But, perhaps, these super- 
ficial changes symbolize a new era in our 
politics. 

Whatever his shortcomings, and many like 
to make the most of them, this man of the 
people, by his actions, by his words, by his 
personal habits, is revolutionizing the institu- 
tion of the Philippine presidency. The people 
who voted him into office literally marched 
with him to Malacafang. Never before have 
so many plain folks received so much of the 
president’s personal time and attention. 

By some (Western) standards of manage- 
ment his ways are grossly inefficient. But 
the technical correctness of his executive 
methods cannot be the proper measure of his 
contribution to the nation. “Sound manage- 
ment” was not even an issue in 1953. It could 
not be decisive in any case, since people must 
vote according to their preception of whole 
personalities, and technical executive skills are 
not commonly understood as of the greatest 
importance for a Chief Executive. In the 
judgment of the people there were other values 
at stake and he showed the greater promise 
for their realization. 


Everywhere Magsaysay went he raised 
people’s expectations of what government un- 
der his leadership would do for them. Where 
our people had widespread distrust of and 
apathy towards their government, his appeal 
was electric. Certainly, no other leader at the 
time had the charisma necessary to help 
restore popular faith in democracy. By his 
acts and by sheer force of his personality, he 
brought to popular consciousness the promise 
and potentialities of popular government. The 
extent to which he has realized them for the 
people is, of course, another question. But he 
has established an irreversible trend of public 
expectations of government. 

The people can readily identify with their 
president because they feel he was sprung 
from them. Their often vague conceptions of 
government find concreteness in his person. 
They like him because they find him easy to un- 
derstand. Whatever the failures of his admin- 
istration, his announced policies and programs 
and his insistence on opening up channels of 
communication between the citizens and their 
government are setting the course administra- 
tions must take in the years to come. This 
direction is epitomized in the slogan that helped 
Magsaysay on his way to the top: “Bring the 
government closer to the people.” 


Magsaysay’s public life was brief and 
dramatic. Rising from obscurity, he be- 
gan to gain recognition as @ guerilla 
leader, as military governor of Zam- 
bales, then as representative to Congress 
from that province. As Secretary of 
National Defense during President Qui- 
rino’s administration, Magsaysay drew 
world-wide attention when he brought 
the government’s campaign against the 
Communist Huks to a successful conclu: 
sion. The relentless vigor with which 
he combined military force and a posi- 
tive resettlement program for  sur- 
rendered Huks broke the backbone of 
the dissident movement and marked 
him for greater glory. Magsaysay’s 
contagious leadership of the revitalized 
armed forces enabled President Qui- 
rino to restore peace and order to the 


troubled farms and hills of Luzon and 
Panay. 
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The successful Huk fighter was a 
newcomer in national politics when 
the minority Nacionalista party adopted 
him as their presidential candidate in 
1953. Two years earlier the senatorial 
campaign had revived fears of a repe- 
tition of the nightmarish presidential 
election of 1949 which was marked 
by widespread violence and _ fraud. 
As Secretary of National Defense, 
Magsaysay’s role in the 1951 election 
was crucial. By word and by deed 
he soon belied rumors that he might 
be used as a tool for the ambitions of 
the Liberal party. Popular credit was 
promptly given him as the man who 


was largely responsible for keeping 
the election free and honest. His star 
was clearly in the ascendant. To his 


reputation as an uncompromising foe 
of communism and lawlessness, he had 
added the distinction of being a posi- 
tive preserver of democratic processes. 
Meanwhile, the corruption and inepti- 
tude which was progressively discredit- 
ing Quirino’s administration enhanced 
by contrast Magsaysay’s unblemished 
personal integrity. His intrinsic worth 
as a public servant, the propitious 
circumstances in which he found him- 
self, the force of his personality, and 
his flair for the dramatic attracted 
enormous publicity for him here and 
abroad. 


The political greenhorn had become 
a symbol! 

To my mind it was as a symbol for 
the things Filipinos cherish in a good 
earthly life that Magsaysay achieved so 
quickly power and popular support. 
Individuals had different images of Mag- 
saysay as leader. This makes it im- 
possible to paint the one most popular 
image of him. Yet, the varied percep- 
tions of the people may be conceived of 
as combinations of individual traits of 





the man or as identifications which peo- 
ple made with him. 


Several traits of Magsaysay loom 
large in the profuse partial charac- 
terizations of him that appeared fol- 
lowing his death. Even when he was 
alive these traits were played up by 
his numerous admirers and commenta- 
tors. Sincerity, humility, simplicity 
and informality, indefatigability, faith 
in his fellowmen and a passionate soli- 
citude for the common folks especially 
in the rural areas, a deep religious- 
ness, integrity, selfless devotion to 
public office, and a rare power to 
evoke love from his people—these are 
virtues commonly associated with Mag- 
saysay. Some individuals may possess 
all or most of these same virtues; yet 
he would be a rare person whose looks 
and ways like Ramon Magsaysay’s so 
spontaneously gave life and expression 
to these intangibles. 

There are other facts about Magsay- 
say’s life and facets of his personality 
that made him readily accepted by the 
people. Unlike several of his seniors 
in public life, Magsaysay came into 
the postwar scene free from the ambi- 
guous attachments of political life in 
colonial Philippines. His youth (he 
became president at 46), his sparkling - 
vitality, and his unmistakably Filipino 
features dramatized his freedom from 
any controversial commitments of the 
past. Few public men can serve long 
and remain blameless. This observa- 
tion might apply particularly to men 
who must serve two masters—their 
own people and a foreign power. In 
the minds of a great many Filipinos 
the war experience and subsequent in- 
dependence seemed to call for a rejec- 
tion not only of certain values asso- 
ciated with old colonial days but also 
of the men who symbolized those 
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values. But as a rule it normally 
takes many years to develop a national 
leader. And Magsaysay’s strength was 
that he promised to be an exception. 
While many of his political elders were 
tainted by their participation in the 
Japanese occupation, Magseysay’s pub- 
lic career began in the days of the 
resistance. Every fresh accomplish- 
ment could be chalked up in his favor, 
undiminished by past sins and errors. 


He could be friendly with Americans 
or with other foreigners without being 
seriously suspect. Contemporary lea- 
ders whose careers extend back to the 
erstwhile American regime and Japa- 
nese occupation do not have this ad- 
vantage. Businessmen and _ wealthy 
landowners are in a similarly ambi- 
guous position although money making 
is a more easily accepted value. Those 
who have studied in foreign universities 
might easily be suspected as cither hav- 
ing special loyalties to serve or axes 
to grind. Magsaysay received all his 
formal education in his country. He 
had come to be so loved by the peo- 
ple that to a large number of them 
he stood for basic, incorruptible 
goodness and decency. He was poor 
and of humble origin yet he had be- 
come prominent and distinguished. In 
short, amidst the recent upsurge of 
Filipino nationalism, Magsaysay repre- 
sented the restless energy, ambition, 
hope, and moral courage of a people 
grown tired of being pushed around 
for centuries and eager to prove their 
worth to the world. His role as leader 
of a newly free people was unambiguous 
—he was to lead them in their quest for 
the good life. 

Identifications of a more personal 
sort also made people see in Magsaysay 
a fitting rallying point. His striking 
Filipino features have already been 


mentioned. To this may be added the 
charm and dignity of his wife whom 
many have called a “typical Filipino 
beauty.” Incidentally, the name Mag- 
saysay sounds authentically Filipino 
too. This is true although the late 
president came to be called simply 
“RM” or “The Guy”. To hosts of his 
admirers RM must have seemed the 
new “ideal man,” in physical mien 
and in stature, like whom they, per- 
haps subconsciously, would have wished 
themselves, their fathers, sons, brothers, 
or husbands to be. Numerous incidents 
suggest how people regarded him as 
father or son or husband. The self- 
confidence he displayed and the popular 
confidence he enjoyed must have been 
due in no small degree to his impres- 
sive figure and gait. People often 
commented with a kind of nationalistic 
pride on RM’s height in the company 
of foreign visitors. 


No contemporary leader could match 
his marvelous stamina as he struggled 
with time, distance, and politicians. 
He was stereotyped in his antics as 
a vote-getting politician, but he did 
not fit the usual image people and 
cartoonists have of the evil, scheming 
politician. He was much too well-built 
and vigorous for that. His extempo- 
raneous speeches lacked the glitter and 
fire often expected of the Filipino poli- 
tico. 


RM also personified the release of 
a suppressed desire to depart from old, 
established patterns. Among a still 
highly status-conscious people, he was 
a disturbing force. His indifference to 
status symbols uncomfortable 
those who have been used to and en- 
joyed the deference and protocol of a 
traditionally semi-aristocratic society. 
Simple in his manner and unmindful of 


made 
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personal security, he acted like an or- 
dinary citizen who was out to enjoy 
his freedom. To a people who only 
recently had been emancipated from 
colonial status, it was inspiring to have 
a leader who could relieve them of a 
lot of unsureness that, perhaps, what 
they were doing was not proper. 

The fact that Magsaysay was well- 
known as a deeply religious man sup- 
plied the crowning and integrating ele- 
ment in the people’s image of him. 
This observation is apparent in the 
open and active support that Catholics 
gave him during his campaign and 
election, and in office. 


President Magsaysay did not view 
the world as an intellectual might. 
His college education was in engineer- 
ing and business subjects and as a 
student he was not outstanding. With- 
out being a theorist, however, his con- 
tribution to the theory of Philippine 
politics and administration was signi- 
ficant. He gave an almost tangible 
content to the oft-mouthed concepts 
and values of democratic government. 
Because of him people’s conceptions 
of “popular sovereignty,” “public office 
as a public trust,” “general welfare,” 
“dignity of the individual,” “social jus- 
tice” have gained new meaning. To 
an extent never before achieved by 
Filipino presidents, he made the people 
feel that they were not “the governed” 
but that the government was truly an 
instrument to promote their well-being. 
It did not matter so much that govern- 
ment under his leadership may not 
have changed their conditions of living, 
for his distinctive contribution was the 
encouragement of favorable attitudes 
towards government, law and order. 


He had an extraordinary capacity 
for getting himself involved at once at 
many different points and levels in the 


machinery of government. His intense- 
ly personal relations with an unbe- 
lievably large number of officials in- 
fused them with his passion and sense 
of urgency for getting things done. He 
was, and will continue to be, a model 
of exemplary integrity in public office. 
He promoted widely the acceptance of 
competent young people in responsible 
roles in government. 

To be sure many critics of his exe- 
cutive methods were often correct. Yet 
an intimate knowledge of the workings 
of Philippine government raises serious 
doubts on the validity of many “stand- 
ard” norms and expected bureaucratic 
practices. Scholars have yet to shed 
light on these seeming conflicts of ex- 
pectations and reality in Philippine 
government and in the society in gen- 
eral. So far only a very few have 
even begun to speculate on the impact 
of Magsaysay’s political and administra- 
tive ideas and practices. 

In the realm of public policy and 
programs Magsaysay and those of his 
kind have intiated bold and untried 
measures. Magsaysay’s administration 
will probably be remembered best for 
the special emphasis that it placed upon 
rural development. This was only lo- 
gical, since he had identified himself 
most closely with the barrio folks who 
looked up to him for help, hope and 
strength. 

Small wonder that upon his death 
countless people all over the land felt 
as though part of the strength which 
they had gained from him was gone. 
His passing away was felt as a deeply 
personal loss to even those who had 
never seen him. His funeral provided 
evidences that not only was he well 
and widely loved, but that to some 
he was virtually an idol. 

Of course, any word-picture is at 
best an honest and truthful abstraction. 
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This one is offered as a tentative esti- 
mate of Magsaysay’s distinctive role 
and contribution as Pangulo ng Pilipi- 
mas (the simple inscription on his tomb 
which only literally means, President 
of the Philippines). 

To close this brief estimate of Ramon 
Magsaysay, we can most fittingly use 


the words of President Carlos P. Gar- 
cia: 


Ramon Magsaysay came to us in the night 
of crisis to deliver us from the enveloping 
gicom of a Godless, ruthless, unprincipled 
ideology. He applied strength where force was 
inevitable, but at the same time he stretched 
out a gentle hand to those among our country- 
men who might be won back to the ways of 
freedom. In this manner he dealt to the 
Communists their first fatal blow in Asia, and 
we owe it not only to him but to ourselves 
and to those who will follow us to preserve the 
precious gains that he had won. 

In the councils of nations, Ramon Magsaysay 
led our people to steadfast and unflinching 
allegiance to the banners of the free. For 
him none of the deviousness of the oppor- 
tunist or the equivocality of “neutralism.” For 
him and his people the only course to follow 
was the course of honor and sincerity; the 
only path to tread was the path of friendship 
and alliance with the free forces of the free 
world particularly the leader and champion 





thereof, the United States of America. Hence 


the entire free world deeply mourns the pass-~ 
ing of Ramon Magsaysay as attested to by 


hundreds of messages and speeches abroad and 
by the presence here of special high repre- 
sentatives of eight heads of state in Asia, 
Europe, Oceania and America, in addition to 
the resident diplomatic representatives in the 
Philippines who honor this solemn occasion 
by their presence. In memory of our fallen 
leader Ramon Magsaysay, we pledge to our 
friends of the democratic world that we shall 
keep our flag flying high and proudly among 
the banners of freedom. 


But Ramon Magsaysay’s most imperishable 
works are those that he wrought among the 
least and lowliest of the people. Neglected 
and ignored for centuries, untended and un- 
cared for by their leaders, the masses of our 
country had begun to lose faith and hope in 
government. Then he came, preaching by 
word and deed that government was of, for 
and by all the people; that those who sat in 
the seats of the mighty honored themselves 
best by ministering to the needs of the lowly; 
that the only justification and supreme pur- 
pose of government was to promote the mate- 
rial, social, cultural and spiritual betterment 
of the citizens. No wonder that the burst of 
flame in the moonlight which marked his end 
was also a searing fire that spread through- 
out the country, bringing pain and sorrow 
to the hearts of the masses who had finally 
found a friend. 
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HEN Leonard White, in 1926, pub- 

lished his Introduction to the 
Study of Public Administration,’ he tes- 
tified to the growing academic belief 
in the United States that college stu- 
dents needed to understand what had 
happened to government in the land of 
the individualistic pioneers. Their des- 
cendants, whether on the land or in the 
city, had come to regard government as 
an appropriate tool for solving a host of 
problems of an industrial and business 
civilization. Official political dogma still 
relied on the phrases of Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s individualism and suspicion of gov- 
ernment. But even Alexander Hamil- 
ton might not have been willing to own 
the government and politics of the 1920s 
and 1930s as his creature. White’s mo- 
destly titled work pointed to the need 
for considerable revision of the dogma, 
especially in teaching those who would, 
as college graduates, assume places of 
leadership in public affairs. 








‘(New York, The Macmillan Company). 
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The New Deal made irrevocable the 
commitment of the people of the United 
States to use government to solve co- 
operatively problems beyond the capa- 
city of other mechanisms of society.” 
Scholars grew concerned to understand 
more fully the processes of administra- 
tion of the burgeoning business of gov- 
ernment. Men of affairs worried about 
the overhead costs of big government. 
Some feared that “efficient” government 
might create instruments of social con- 
trol dangerous to liberty. Others urged 
that only “efficient” government could 
discharge economically the enlarged obli- 
gations imposed on it by the needs of 
the people. But regardless of the hopes 
and fears of the leaders of public affairs, 


Public Administration,” in John M. Gaus, Leo- 
nard D. White, and Marshall E. Dimock, 
Frontiers of Public Administration (Chicago, 
ill, University of Chicago Press, 1936), pp. 
92-115; and also his “Trends in the Theory 
ef Public Administration,” Public Administra- 
tion Review, volume 10, number 2 (Summer, 
1950), pp. 161-168. 
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many students of the social sciences (and 
of law and history, as well) concurred 
in the need for fuller study of public 
administration. ; 

So it was that in 1934, the Social 
Science Research Council (representing 
the major professional societies of social 
scientists in the United States) created 
its Committee on Public Administration. 
The Committee, as it were, confirmed 
public administration as a discipline by 
giving further shape to the interests and 
needs of the study of this aspect of gov- 
ernment and politics.’ 


From social scientists, students of law 
and of business administration, publi- 
cists, and men of affairs in politics and 
business—from these and others the 
students of public administration initial- 
ly drew materials and methods for their 
own study. The work of government 
in the United States used specialists 
from virtually every area of human 
endeavor; engineers, public health dec- 
tors and nurses, soil scientists, tax 
economists, experts in time and motion 
studies, personnel specialists, and admi- 
nistrative lawvers, to name only a few, 

*The work of the committee is summarized 
by William Anderson, “Report of the Com- 
mittee on Public Administration of the Social 
Science Research Council, 1934-1945” in Wil- 
liam Anderson and John M. Gaus. Research 
in Public Administration (Chicago, Ill., Public 


Administration Service, 1945), Part I, pp. 1- 
115. 


‘Dwight Waldo, The Administrative State: 
A Study of the Political Theory of American 
Public Administration (New York, The Ro- 
nald Press Company, 1948) offers an intel- 
lectual history of public administration in the 
United States to about 1930, Dwight Waldo, 
The Study of Public Administration (Garden 
City, New York, Doubleday and Company, 
Inc., 1955) treats of more recent develop- 
menis in the field. 


began to contribute to the study of 
public administration through specialized 
studies in their own fields.5 The in- 
tellectual equipment of the students of 
public administration in due time in- 
cluded also in the rich insights of the 
giants of the modern age, of such men as 
Freud, Weber, and Keynes.® 


The study of public administration in 
the United States sought not only under- 
standing. It aimed also to solve directly 
pressing practical problems of contempo- 
rary public administration. It carried 
forward the already established ap- 
proach of Lent D. Upson at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and of William E. 
Mosher of Syracuse University, where 
specialized training for public service 
and research in the operating problems 
of government had been established in 
the early 1920s. This training and re- 
search found many of its models in the 
teachings and practices of scientific 
management. The reform of govern- 
ment into an economical and efficient 
tool of the public interest became the 


*The items cited in footnote 4" above, prov- 
ide illustrations of this fruitful borrowing. 
Some of the risks in borrowings and exchanges 
are examined in Frederick C. Mosher, “ Re- 
search in Public Administration; Some Notes 
and Suggestions,” Public Administration Re- 
view, volume 16, number 3 (Summer, 1956), 
pp. 169-178. 


*The uses of Freud and Weber are well 
illustrated in the writings of Herbert A. Simon. 
See especially his Administrative Behavior: A 
Study of Decision-Making Process in Admin- 
istrative Organization (New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1947); and Herbert A. Si- 
mon, Donald W. Smithburg, and Victor A. 
Thompson, Public Administration (New York, 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1950). Keynes’ impact is 
readily exemplified by the unquestioning ac- 
ceptance of a positive role for government 
in the economy in virtually every textbook 
on public administration in the United States. 
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goal of many of the teachers and re- 
searchers in public administration.” 

But public administration seemed to 
many of its students to involve not only 
science but also art. To offset the too 
rigid dogmas and sweeping principles of 
scientific management, teachers of public 
administration sought to give their stu- 
dents something of the “feel” of the 
subject. Field trips, direct observation, 
internships, lectures by practitioners, 
and case studies were among the me- 
thods used for illuminating the processes 
of conducting the public business and 
for suggesting a kind of “realism” in 
treating the usual generalized exhorta- 
tions of the textbooks. While ideally, 
perhaps, the student and practitioner of 
public administration should shun “polit- 
ics,” it was also true that the study and 
practice of administration could not over- 
look the politician’s role in the scheme 
of American affairs. It might have 
seemed to some “public administra- 
tionists” that a happier world could 
surely have been devised without the 
non-rational and non-scientific elements 
introduced by people, politicians, and 
politics. But that would be Utopia. 
Consequently, the students of public ad- 
ministration, in training for the public 
service, needed at least to be prepared 
for the realities of governmental life 
To save them from cynicism or despair, 
they needed at least an introduction to 
the fact that the world of fixed princi- 
ples in the textbook and the world out- 
side might not always jibe. 

Studies of social scientists also made 
teachers of public administration a little 
more reserved about their “principles.” 





"The writings of Waldo, cited above, foct- 
note 4, recount some of the highlights of 
these developments. See also George A. 
Graham, Education for Public Administration 
(Chicago, Ill., Public Administration Service, 
1941). 


Many of these had to be restated as 
“proverbs’’® or rules-of-thumb at the 
level of folk wisdom. The Hawthorne 
studies of the early 1930s shook the very 
foundations of scientific management. 
For these investigations found that fac- 
tory workers do not always act to serve 
their own rational interests. The fami- 
liar model of the economic man, who 
could be relied on to produce more for 
more pay or with better working con- 
ditions, now had to be abandoned in 
favor of a much more complicated 
creature whose motives were far from 
clear.® 

Against the background of demands 
for greater realism in the materials for 
the study of public administration ap- 
peared the first case studies. The Com- 
mittee on Public Administration of the 
Social Science Research Council ob- 
tained, principally from administrators, 
a hundred brief reports recounting how 
some real problem appeared to them 
and the actual steps they took to work 
out a solution.'° It was the Committee’s 
hope that its demonstration of case- 
reporting might encourage exchanges of 
successful administrative experiences 
among adminstrators. They and other 





*Herbert A. Simon, “Proverbs of Admin- 
stration,” Public Administration Review, vol- 
ume 6, number 1 (Winter, 1946), pp. 53-67; 
and Herbert A. Simon, “A Comment on the 
‘Science of Public Administration,’ “Public 
Administration Review, volume 7, number 3 
(Summer 1947), pp. 200-203, point out the 
limits of the “principles” and “science” of 
public administration. 

° The Hawthorne experiments produced much 
useful writing. Elton Mayo, The Human 
Problems of An Industrial Civilization (New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1934) offers 
the student of public administration rich in- 
terpretations of the experiments. 

* Anderson and Gaus, op. cit., pp. 28-54 de- 
scribes this case study and reporting program 
and evaluates its meaning for the study and 
practice of public administration. 
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students of administration might thus 
gain some new insights into the realities 
of the administrative process. But 
World War II intervened and at the 
same time another conception of the 
case study began to replace that under- 
lying this first major program. 

At Harvard, in his public administra- 
tion seminars, Professor Pendleton Her- 
ring began to experiment with another 
style of case studies.‘ These were ex- 
tended descriptions of the processes of 
decision-making that sought to record 
the complex of activities of officials and 
others dealing with some major program 
or policy matter. In these cases the 
growing interests of students of public 
administration in politics and policy 
came to the fore. Administrators had 
responsibilities not only finding the 
“efficient” way to carry out some one 
else’s policies; they also had a share in 
making policy. Thus, too, they came 
into the world of the politician—that 
world where public opinion and atti- 
tudes, legislative strategies, and the 
goals of the society counted. 


After World War II, with the help of 
grants from the Carnegie Foundation, 
the Harvard effort became the program 
of case-writing and publication of the 
Committee on Public Administration 
Cases, with four participating universi- 
ties. Still later, with continued founda- 
tion support, some fifty schools joined 
the first four to create the Inter-Univer- 
sity Case Program, usually called ICP 
The case-writing activity led in 1952 to 
the publication of Public Administra- 
tion and Policy Development—A Case 





“Harold Stein (editor), Public Administra- 
tion and Policy Development—A Case Book 
(New York, Harcourt Brace and Company, 
1952), Introduction, pp. xli-xlv, reviews the 
course of events leading to the establishment 
of the Inter-University Case Program. 


Book, edited by Harold Stein, the direc- 
tor of the ICP.!? 

The ICP thus made possible the wider 
use of cases in the teaching of public 
administration. It has continued, with 
further help from several foundations, to 
encourage case writing and now pub- 
lishes a series of case studies through 
the University of Alabama Press. 

What then is a case study in public 
administration? * In the light of ICP’s 
experience, a case study is an account of 
a decision or series of decisions on an 
important issue of program or policy. 
The case study describes how the 
people concerned—administrators, poli- 
ticians, citizens with various interests, 
and others acted in the fact of their 
problem: how did they understand and 
define it? what alternatives did they 
consider? what forced their decisions? 
what were the consequence of their 
choice of a course of action? The au- 
thor of an ICP case usually reconstructs 
for us what went on at various levels, 
in various offices, among various indi- 





See footnote 11. r, 

“Elements in the answer to this question 
are found in the ICP cases themselves. In 
addition, ICP prepared Suggestions for Case 
Writers (Mimeo., 1953). Harold Stein, op. cit., 
Introduction, pp. ix-xlv, offers the classic dis- 
cussion “On Public Administration and Public 
Administration Cases.” Harold Stein, “The 
Preparation of Case Studies: The Problem of 
Abundance,” American Political Science Re- 
view, volume 45, number 2 (June, 1951), pp. 
479-487; and his “Human Relations and Ad- 
ministration—A Review”, Harvard Educational 
Review volume 24 (1954), pp. 59-70, are also 
basic documents on public administration case 
study. The latter puts the case study, exem- 
plified in the experience of the Harvard 
School of Business, into its setting of chang- 
ing conceptions of business management. 
Stein considers the Harvard business cases as 
reflecting a revolt against “scientific manage- 
ment” and an attempt to incorporate “non- 
rational” factors into the experience of stu- 
dents of business. 
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viduals, within a fairly narrow limit 
of time. Thus, the report of the case 
gives the reader what in all likelihood 
no participant knew fully at the time 
he acted. Yet the author does not give 
us the “whole” story. What he re- 
counts shows us that decision-making in 
public administration is many things 
but above all a human enterprise, full 
of the problems and promises that at- 
tend every human endeavor. 

Significantly, the case studies se- 
lected for the ICP case book focus on 
problems of policy development. Public 
administration in these cases is not sim- 
ply laws, rules, and procedures. The 
technical tools of the O & M analysts— 
work-flow and oragnization charts, job 
descriptions and time and motion stud- 
ies are not the whole of administration. 
Public administration is not only con- 
cerned with people in the aggregate, 
with statistical summaries of the beha- 
viors of the people in the mass. The 
choices of values and goals in the ICP 
case studies are made by men and wom- 
en in the complex institutional setting 
of government. In these cases we see 
how the decision-makers continuously 
adjust to the changing setting of their 
work. Their decisions are part of the 
seamless web of the whole governmental 
process. So, problems are never fully 
solved; decisions never entirely dispose 
of the matter. The ICP case studies 
underscore how decisions on issues of 
policy development are really only steps 
in creating new conditions with which 
administrators hope they will be able 
to live! 

A public administration case, Stein 
notes, 7 makes a record of what is “nor- 





“Public Administration and Policy De- 
velopment—A Case Book, Introduction, pp. 
XXviii-xxx. 


mal” and “representative” in the admi- 
nistrative process. A case is “normal” 
when what it tells us about the actors 
is revealing but not shocking. A case 
is “representative” when its story is 
average, likely to be found again or 
elsewhere in public administration. The 
problems with which the characters in 
the case deal are apt to represent what 
other administrators know or experience 
in the course of their decision-making. 

The people on whom an ICP case 
study focuses usually speak in their own 
words and through their own actions. 
What they say and do, together with 
what the author believes to be relevant 
surrounding factors, let us appraise their 
personalities as they probably appeared 
to others in the case. The case report 
does not normally give us editorial spe- 
culations on the possible hidden motives 
and obscure attitudes of people. Ra- 
ther it seeks to put us, the readers, into 
a position not too different from that of 
the participants in the decisions. 

In the cases published by the ICP, 
the authors always tell us a good deal 
about the political and governmental 
setting in which the decisions occurred. 
What we might call “formal and descrip- 
tive materials of public administration” 
supply some framework of the decision- 
makers’ choices. These men and wo- 
men act as they do partly and even 
mainly because government is a com- 
plex of laws, regulations, procedures, 
systems, organizations of which they are 
a vital part. Knowing at least the 
essentials of this setting, we can under- 
stand what people in a case regard as 
“the rules of the game,” what they nor- 
mally expect of one another, as they go 
about the business of making decisions. 
For every actor in a case makes a host 
of unannounced assumptions about how 


RAEN ee 
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he expects his decision to “fit” the cir- 
cumstances. If these assumptions are 
not commonly understood, the case wri- 
ter necessarily explains them to the 
reader. So a case study will ordinarily 
make clear not only technical details 
about the problem, but also generally 
important facts about the interests and 
goals of those who take part in govern- 
ment and politics. 

While public administration takes 
place in the unbroken context of gov- 
ernment, a case study contrives to pre- 
sent an account with a beginning and 
anend. A case starts with a “problem”. 
Much of all large-scale administration 
is, as we know, habitual routines. Per- 
haps in same specialized sense these still 
leave people with choices among alter- 
natives. But in an administrative or- 
ganization, most members are rarely 
conscious of deciding, let us say, to fol- 
low or not to follow some established 
routine. Or even where a choice is in 
fact made consciously, it is most often 
essentially personal and private, with 
few discernible consequences for those 
not directly involved. Indeed, the more 
highly organized and fully standardized 
work becomes, the fewer real choices 
confrent the worker. Presumably, the 
ideal bureaucracy would reduce choice 
to zero. It is, consequently, not with 
routines that a case study deals but 
with a problem that demands attention 
from the administrator. The problem 
requires him to define his course, to 
choose his action. 

The problem at the beginning of a case 
study has, in one very real sense, al- 
ready been the subject of a decision. 
An administrator may, for example, 
already have decided to seek a solution 
for it. Or a client of an agency may 
already have decided to protest his treat- 
ment by the agency. Or again, an ad- 


ministrator may have decided to offer an 
alternative service to a group in order 
to divert the force of a complaint the 
group has made. What the public ad- 
ministration case first sets forth, then, 
is a decision whose consequence in the 
form of subsequent decisions the case 
records. 


Underlying a public administration 
case is the author’s picture of the func- 
tions of decision-making. He has, more- 
over, identified for himself appropriate 
postulates about how people are apt to 
behave when they make decisions. If 
his interests are scholarly, he will more 
than likely articulate his postulates and 
make his readers aware of them. From 
the ICP’s published cases, we can de- 
rive a kind of model of what its authors 


_ view as important for an understanding 


of decision-making. This model repre- 
sents the author’s ways of reporting 
complex human experience for pur- 
poses of study and teaching. 


An ICP case shows us how adminis- 
trators get and seek information to aid 
in making their decisions. While Stein 
observes that “knowledge is not judg- 
ment,”!5 yet much of public administra- 
tion in the case studies appears designed 
to gather, analyse, and appraise facts 
and factors relevant to a problem. 
Through the case we can observe what 
administrators and other actors know 
about the problem, how they get addi- 
tional information, what pertinent facts 
they failed to take account of, how good 
their information is, how one decision- 
maker’s information compares with that 
of another, and so on. Harold Lasswell 
in a discussion of the decision-making 
process labels this whole function “in- 
telligence” and suggests a comparison 
with sifting and sorting of informa- 





“Ibid, p. xxii. 
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tion that is so well-established a part 
of military decision-making.'® 

As people and events move towards 
major decisions in a public administra- 
tion case, alternative solutions to the 
problem are frequently considered by 
the decision-makers. These are some- 
times limited by the nature of the sit- 
uation and are thus, we might say, 
virtually inherent in it. But the usual 
ICP case suggests how alternatives take 
shape under the auspices of one or 
another protagonist. Indeed, among the 
series of decisions in a case study, those 
are often most illuminating that show us 
how various protagonists plot their 
strategy for advancing their recommen- 
dations. We see how proposals may be 
directly related to the interests of one 
or another actor or group in the case. 
The ICP models offer some insights into 
how solutions come to be constructed as 
they are. And by implication, these 
models offer a kind of working postulate 
that it is important for the student of 
public administration to know how alter- 
natives are framed and promoted. 


The choice of a solution of the prob- 
lem of the case is a major point in the 
drama of decision-making. As the solu- 
tion takes shape, we can observe the in- 
tricate complex of factual data, system- 
atic pressures, personal values and goals, 





* Harold D. Lasswell, The Decision Process: 
Seven Categories of Functional Analysis (Col- 
lege Park, Maryland, Bureau of Governmental 
Research, University of Maryland, 1956) offers 
the student of public administration a sig- 
nificant analytical model. Lasswell applies it 
to decision-making at the highest political 
levels of government, but it is equally relevant 
to the administrative and managerial aspects 
of public administration. From Lasswell's 
analysis the present study has derived many 
categories for describing the ICP cases and 
the processes of decision-making in them. 


and other elements arranged and or- 
dered by the administrator as he decides. 
We may see how his preferences lead 
him to use facts in one way or another. 
The administrator in the case chooses 
his tactics as he believes them suitable 
for his goals. To create a technically 
adequate plan of action, he may have 
to decide whether a new law is required 
or a new executive order. He may con- 
clude that a publicity campaign will 
help solve the problem. And so on. 
In one sense, the author of a case study 
might end his report when these deci- 
sions are made. But the ICP cases go 
beyond the climax provided by the 
choice of a solution. For administrators 
must normally live with their devisions 
for solving a problem. 

Stein cautions that “quick and easy 
answers to the government’s problems 
are frequently more appealing than 
wise.”!* And so the ICP cases offer us 
some insights into what tests the chosen 
solution of a problem undergoes. We 
might call this part of the decision 
process rather simply “operations”. The 
actors of the case now concern them- 
selves with a complex of activities (and 
further decision!) designed to modify the 
behaviors of the people involved. Per- 
haps the choice of solution requires 
building new relations among workers. 
Perhaps new channels of communication 
have to be perfected. Possibly unused 
talents and energies of a staff have to 
be brought into play. Possibly threats 
of enforcement action have to be added 
to pleas for citizen cooperation. What- 
ever the operations, the decision-maker 
in the ICP case is evaluating the solu- 
tions chosen. And as the case comes to 
a close, new problems take the place of 
the old. 





* Public Administration and Policy Develop- 
ment—-A Case Book, p. xxi. 
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This model of decision-making derived 
from the ICP case reports is not an out- 
line of case study. The linear, chronolo- 
gical sequence of the model is normally 
not in the facts recorded in a case. The 
model rather reflects some judgments 
about the nature of public adminstra- 
tion. By identifying the model we are 
saying, in effect, here are some import- 
ant points to observe in preparing and 
in studying a case. For in the admin- 
istrative situation, for example, while 
information is being gathered about a 
problem, various groups may already 
by proposing alternatives that require 
further “intelligence” before a solution 
can be framed. And shaping a solution 
may be interrupted by the insistent de- 
mand of a powerful political figure that 
“something must be done, and right 
now!” The events of the case study 
may, therefore, lack the orderly quality 
of our model. The decision-process may 
not, in fact, proceed from problem 
through intelligence through alternative 
proposals to choice of solution and oper- 
ations. 

When we postulate a model as de- 
scribed (or any other that appears more 
suitable), we provide a guide for includ- 
ing or excluding items in a case study. 
There is far more to be seen and heard 
and then reported than ever comes to be 
recorded in case report. By thinking of 
the process of making decisions as con- 
sisting of a number of functions - stating 
the problem, getting needed information, 
considering alternatives, and so on - we 
remind ourselves what it may be import- 
ant to look for and study in preparing 
and analyzing a case report. We pro- 
vide in our model an explanation of ad- 
ministrative behavior, a theory of public 
administration. Like any explanation 

68874-—2 


or theory it is, of course, subject to test- 
ing, revision, and rejection.!* 

This experience with case studies in 
the United States would seem to have 
a direct bearing on research and study 
of public administration in the Philip- 
pines. As the people of this nation 
make increasing demands on their gov- 
ernment, students and practitioners of 
public administration require ever larger 
understanding of the administrative pro- 
cess to guide their analyses of the course 
of government. Legal and procedural 
studies of the operations of govern- 
mental machinery and political systems 
illuminate some of the framework of 
administrative decision-making. Re- 
cent publications of the Institute of Pub- 
lic Administration provide further 
materials for understanding the found- 
ations and the settings of administrative 
behavior. ?° Available, too, are the 
general theories and analytical tools of 
American public administration and 
management texts. But all of these 
materials together supply only a part of 
the insights needed into the decision- 
process in the administration of Philip- 
pine public affairs. 

Case studies in Philippine public ad- 
ministration can provide us with some 
tests of the American model derived 
from ICP experience. The model an- 
nounces what students of pubic admin- 





** Other statements of the theoretical frame- 
work of the ICP cases have been attempted. 
See the present author’s review, of the case 
book, “For the Teacher of Public Administra- 
tion,” Public Administration Review, volume 12, 
number 3 (Summer, 1952), pp. 193-200, where, 
among others, the concept of “negotiation” is 
identified as a core process in administration. 

* Two volumes are most notable: Edwin O. 
Stene and Associates, Public Administration in 
= Philippines (Manila, Institute of Public 

tion, 1956) and H. B. Jacobini and 
pees ny Governmental Services in the Phil- 
ippines (Manila, Institute of Public Admin- 
istration, 1956). 
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istration in the United States believe 
makes a difference in administrative 
decisions. The case studies of public 
administration in the Philippines can 
help identify what administrators believe 
makes a difference. And these case 
studies can then provide scholars and 
practitioners alike with some needed 
hindsight to discover clues to what in 
fact makes a difference in the decision 
process. In time, revised and reformed 
models of decision-making can then be 
constructed to aid the student and prac- 
titioner understand the conditions of 
public administration more fully. 
Judging from American experience, 
case studies of public administration in 
the Philippines can find one of their 
most telling uses in the classroom. 
Public Administration and Policy Dev- 
elopment brought to American students 
cases explaining how administration is 
a formal and informal process, posing 
questions of policy, politics, and manage- 
ment. Using this pattern, Philippine 
case studies might deal with issues of 
policy goals, public relations, relations 
between administrators and law-makers, 
pressure groups in public administra- 
tion, as well as the large questions of 
public management present in major 
budget and personnel decisions. So the 
student might gain an introduction to 
topics often not explored in his texbooks 
and certainly nowhere treated in the 
light of the experiences of the officials 
of the government of the Philippines. 
Moreover, “public administration as 
politics” (to use Stein’s phrase) is often 
regarded with hostility by the writers 
of many a public administration text- 
book or legal treaties on government. 
In these volumes it is deemed irrelevant 
or virtually to be condoning immorality 
to talk about an “administrator’s adjust- 
ment to his political environment.” But 


case studies might very well throw new 
light on a Filipino administrator’s pro- 
blems of “survival” and “values” posed 
in the course of his decision making.*° 

Case studies permit us to test not only 
our general theories of administration. 
They give us an opportunity, too, to re- 
examine many fondly regarded and oft- 
repeated “principles” of public admin- 
istration. The student or practitioner 
who regards “unity of command” or 
“span of control” as fixed guides to ad- 
ministrative proprieties may gain from 
case study a new regard for the complex 
and composite character of the real 
world. To seek to reduce it to an over- 
simplified formula or “principle” may 
obscure the abundant variety of human 
experience. The case might even guard 
against the cynicism that can grow out 
of disappointment over the “failure” of 
some principle in practice. For case 
study can make clearer than a textbook 
that our principles need always to be 
stated in most limited terms. If the 
student comes to know the recorded ex- 
periences of decision-makers, he can 
then reexamine and evaluate the often 
inarticulate assumptions behind profes- 
sional dogmas. 

The complicated world of the case can 
also aid the student to seek more ade- 
quate tools for dealing with it than he 
usually finds in the textbooks of mana- 
gement and administration. As he sees 
how administrators behave when con- 
fronted with the tasks of governing the 
Philippines, when he sees how they go 
about deciding, the student can enthus- 
iastically acknowledged that the whole 
range of behavioral sciences can supply 
concepts and methods of use in the 
study of public administration. He can 
also recognize how the generalizations 
he might make are different from those 





* Public Administration and Policy Develop- 
ment—A Case Book p. xvi. 
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of a physicist or astronomer describing 
indifferent atoms or stars. The admin- 
istrator can and does react to what the 
scholar may say about him. And in re- 
acting he becomes a different “item” 
from the one our generalization may 
have described. 

The writing and study of cases in Phil- 
ippine public administration may be 
most unsettling. Many of the props on 
which students and teachers have come 
to rely are cut away by a body of case 
materials. The case study is apt to de- 
stroy the certainty of the teacher’s 
textbook authority and leave him with 
few dogmas to be offered to his students 
for mastery. Case study puts on the 
student, too, the heavy burden of living 
with uncertainty as to what the final 
examination might conceivably be about. 
When teachers and students vicariously 
live through the decision-process with 
the help of case studies, it can happen 
that schedules, course outlines, and 
other paraphernalia of an orderly cur- 
riculum lose some of their educs‘ional 
virtue. 

Case study asks students to join with 
teacher in a joint venture. Together 
they may seek insights from sharing in 
the experience of decision-making as it 


is carried on in their government. 
Education for public administration may 
become then more of a drawing out and 
a leading on than the textbook and 
rigidly formal lecture may permit. 
Stein proposes that the classroom pro- 
cess need not be as formless as the 
devotees of the Harvard Business School 
method urge.?!_ But he believes that in- 
creasingly the education of administra- 
tors calls for a larger experience with 
the challenge of devising their own cate- 
gories and systems of knowledge rather 
than taking them ready-made from a 
textbook. 

It is in this same belief that Attorney 
de Leon and I prepared the following 
case study. It is offered as a first at- 
tempt that may serve to demonstrate 
something of the character of case 
studies in Philippine administration. It 
is published in the hope that others will 
make their contribution to enlarged in- 
sights that case studies might provide.. 


“In his review of Kenneth R. Andrews 
(editor), The Case Method of Teaching Human 
Relations and Administration (Cambridge, 
Mass. Harvard University Press, 1953), cited 
above in footnote 13. The book provides 
many important suggestions to the teacher in 
the light of the experience of the Harvard 
School of Business. 
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Government: the Aviles-_Legarda-Mendiola Traffic 


Experiment in Manila * 


By Ecpert S. WENGERT AND 
Primitivo R. pe LEon 
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Mayor's Office, Manila 





General Background 


IKE virtually every large city, 

Manila has a traffic problem. Ap- 
proximately twice as many people live 
in the metropolitan area now as before 
World War II. In Manila itself about 
1,150,000 people crowd its 13.88 square 
miles. Throughout the day, but espe- 
cially in the morning and in the evening, 
thousands of these people are on the 
move. Their work bring them to the 
center of the city. To get to their homes 
at the end of the day they crowd out- 
ward towards the boundaries and be- 
yond, into the suburban areas that have 
grown even more rapidly than the cen- 
tral city. 





*Nore: To avoid hindering the flow of 
the story, the authors of this case study have 
not provided footnotes to identify the sources 
of direct quotations and other materials. All 
direct quotations have been taken from let- 
ters, memoranda, and reports in the files of the 
Mayor’s Office and the Traffic Bureau of the 
Manila Police Department; from the verbatim 
transcripts of the meetings of the Municipal 
Board; from other official documents; and from 
the daily press of Manila. Mayor Lacson and 
Major Salas were especially helpful. They 
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Almost 40,000 vehicles were registered 
in Manila and Pasay City in 1955. But 
unknown thousands of the 84,466 reg- 
istered in the rest of the Philippines also 
streamed in and out of the capital. In- 
dispensable for the movements of the 
people of the Manila area were the 8,905 
public passenger vehicles registered 
there in 1955. Many of these are jeep- 
neys, converted war-surplus jeeps carry- 
ing up to ten passengers. Many more 
are small buses and relatively fewer 
are large buses. More than 2,000 of the 
public vehicles in 1955 were registered 
taxis. Almost 9,500 (in 1955) trucks 
and vans of all kinds, too, were used 
to move goods from farm and factory 
to the city markets and from them once 





provided access to materials in their offices and 
made themselves available for interviews. Ad- 
ditional important insights came from inter- 
views with Lieutenants de Leon and Tamayo, 
with Councilors Alberto and Barredo, and 
with Engineer Ramos. The Mayor, Major 
Salas, the Councilors, and Engineer Ramos 
also read a draft of the case study and saved 
the authors from making many a factual 
error. To all of these the authors are most 
grateful, but for the presentation of the 
story as a case study in public administra- 
tion, they are alone responsible. 
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more to wherever they were to be de- 
livered. 

Although Manila is a chartered city, it 
does not control the use of its streets 
by public vehicles. They get their li- 
censes to operate from the Public Serv- 
ice Commission. When this body issues 
its certificates of public convenience, no 
further franchise from the city is re- 
required. The number and kind of ve- 
hicles licensed, the routes they are re- 
quired to follow (in the case of those 
confined to a fixed route), the inspec- 
tion of the vehicles used, and the 
licensing of the drivers are all functions 
of agencies of the national government. 
Only in a general way can the city con- 
trol the routing of vehicles, for example, 
by closing certain streets to them or by 
limiting the flow of traffic to one direc- 
tion on certain streets. 

The Manila Police Department’s Traf- 
fic Chief argues that control of public 
vehicles is practically impossible. For, 
he believes, the Public Service Commis- 
sion has licensed more of them than 
needed for the volume of passenger 
traffic. Consequently, the competition 
among them is always intense and at 
times fierce. For each driver depends 
heavily for his own livelihood on the 
number of passengers he carries. Typi- 
cally the method of competition re- 
quires him to offer the services of his 
vehicle by always striving to be first 
at the curb where prospective passen- 
gers are waiting. To achieve this goal 
he must necessarily move in and out 
among his competitors. In his search 
for passengers, he often must straddle 
two traffic lanes or move across them, 
so that he cuts down the capacity of 
the street to carry its Joad of traffic. 

Fierce competition, moreover, forces 
many public passenger vehicles to take 
on and discharge their passengers vir- 


tually wherever they wish. The police 
have tried without much success to con- 
fine loading and unloading to fixed 
zones. But congestion often develops 
near markets and in shopping areas. 
For there, especially when it is raining, 
both drivers and passengers exhibit 
great eagerness to come _ together, 
whether at the curb or in the middle 
of the street, in a marked loading zone 
or outside of it. 

Like any old city, Manila is hampered 
in traffic planning by its narrow streets, 
laid out originally to move only pedes- 
trians and horse- or carabao-drawn ve- 
hicles, not for to-day’s large trucks, 
buses, and vans or swift passenger auto- 
mobiles. In the oldest sections of the 
city, very few streets move in straight 
lines, and few streets are parallel to 
one another. The physical characteris- 
tics of Manila come also from the fact 
that many esteros, indispensable for 
drainage, cut up the central section of 
the city. The buildings, crowding the 
edges of the narrow streets, are taller 
than in the days when Manila was first 
built up. More people consequently use 
them. The plazas with their rotundas 
(traffic circles), into which four or more 
streets enter, provided the pleasant open 
spaces of the past; but now they are 
often bottle-necks, receiving far more 
traffic than they can discharge in order- 
ly flows. But sometimes the planners 
of the past did not put a rotunda in the 
center of a plaza to impede the orderly 
flow of today’s traffic. Nevertheless, in 
the view of the Traffic Bureau, they of- 
ten contribute to today’s traffic problems, 
for in them streets of varying widths 
meet at varying angles of intersection. 

After the destruction of the last war, 
Manila was not rebuilt with its new 
needs in mind. The ‘central sections 
were restored largely as they had beep 
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before the war. The National Planning 
Commission did not develop or could not 
carry out any rigorous control of land- 
use through large-scale rezoning of the 
city. Some of the physical sources of 
the present-day traffic problem are put 
beyond the reach of practical remedies 
because vested interest cannot now 
be disturbed except at costs beyond 
Manila’s capacities. 

During its post-war growth, Manila 
has always had too little money to exe- 
cute even modest systems of traffic 
organization. Funds have been found 
to provide for traffic control signals at 
only thirteen intersections in the entire 
city. There has been not enough money 
for widening streets or for opening new 
streets where traffic growth apparently 
requires them. 

Aggravating the lack of funds have 
been the mixed aims and divided con- 
trols over all public works undertakings. 
Public works projects of all kinds, in- 
cluding street improvements, have been 
designed in part to relieve unemploy- 
ment as well as to provide for traffic 
needs. The control of funds for use on 
streets and highways has, moreover, 
been divided among national and local 
officials who have not always had the 
same political interests. 

In the main the divided authority 
and the mixed aims of national and 
local officials get full expression in the 
distinction made between city streets 
and National Roads. These latter may 
be part of the road system of a city, 
but they are subject to management by 
the Bureau of Public Highways of the 
national government’s Department of 
Public Works. Yet it is on the Manila 
Police Department that the burden of 
traffic enforcement falls. Moreover, the 
planning of traffic controls for the Na- 
tional Roads can in reality not be sepa- 
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rated from that required by the traffic 
on city streets. 


The relations between the national 
agency and the City remain at best some- 
what ambiguous. The officials of the 
Bureau, noting the unity of the traffic 
problem, regard the planning of traffic 
controls as an inclusive task, affecting 
not only what happens on national roads, 
but what happens on city streets as 
well. The Bureau is, however, without 
its own machinery for the execution or 
enforcement of traffic control plans, and 
it must rely on the Philippine Constab- 
ulary and the local police for enforce- 
ment. The Bureau believes that roads 
of national importance are quite properly 
placed under the national government. 
If left to local officials, they are more 
liable, in the Bureau’s view, to the in- 
roads of politics and personal interest. 
The City, on the other hand and for 
identical reasons, regards its traffic 
control responsibilities as equally inclu- 
sive. Because it has the executive and 
enforcement machinery, the City has 
relied on its emergency powers to con- 
duct traffic “experiments”, even where 
National Roads have heen part of the 
experiment. 

Within the city government, tiie Traf- 
fic Bureau of the Police Department has 
had the major task of developing and 
executing traffic control plans. The 
Chief of Police has also had the help 
of a technical assistant on traffic (the 
former chief of the Traffic Bureau). 
The Mayor has received advice from 
the Mayor’s Committee on Traffic es- 
tablished under Executive Order No. 16. 
November 9, 1954. This committee is 
under the chairmanship of the City En- 
gineer. Its members are the Chief of 
the Traffic Bureau, a representative of 
the Philippine Safety Council, the Com- 
missioner of Public Highways or his 
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representative, and representatives of the 
the National Traffic Committee, the pub- 
lic Service Commission, the National 
Planning Commission, and the Philippine 
Constabulary. 

The Municipal Board has assigned 
traffic problems to its Traffic Committee. 
In practice the chairman of this commit- 
tee often consults the Mayor and mem- 
bers of the Traffic Bureau concerning 
traffic plans and difficulties. Other in- 
dividual members of the Board concern 
themselves from time to time with traffic 
problems as these affect their consti- 
tuents. Usually the interests of indivi- 
dual councilors do not go beyond the 
problems that arise within the district 
of the city they represent. 


Summary of the Case Study 


Traffic control plans have often been 
the subject of intense political contro- 
versy. And it is with such a contro- 
versy that the following case deals. 
The Aviles-Legarda-Mendiola Traffic Ex- 
periment shows how the officials of the 
Traffic Bureau and others in the Police 
Department recommended, in Septem- 
ber, 1956, a one-way plan to relieve the 
congestion in the area. They acted on 
the basis of earlier technical studies but 
in the face of the fact that in 1949 a 
similar plan had been abandoned when 
protests from market vendors became 
loud and persistent. 

The market vendors remained a 
powerful group. Like the associations 
of operators, owners, and drivers of 
public vehicles, the Sampaloc Market 
Vendors Association had won the sup- 
port of powerful political leaders, espe- 
cially individual councilors who acted 
as the group’s spokesmen. The owners 
of private vehicles, on the other hand, 
did not have as effective a voice. In 
part, this may be a reflection of the 


fact that car owners often leave the task 
of battling traffic to their professional 
drivers. For them the delays of con- 
gested traffic are apt to be a matter of 
indifference, for unlike the drivers of 
public vehicles, they do not depend for 
their livelihood on a mastery of traffic. 

In the course of the seven years since 
the earlier political controversy over 
the traffic plan of the Aviles-Legarda- 
Mendiola area, Manila’s politics had 
taken on many new qualities. The 
City’s charter now provided that its 
Mayor be popularly elected. And its 
first elected Mayor, Arsenio Lacson, 
brought immense vigor and force to the 
office. He had shown himself perfectly 
willing to do battle on behalf of his 
views against all comers—individual 
Councilors, committees of the Municipal 
Board, the whole Board, heads of agen- 
cies of the national government, mem- 
bers of Congress, and the President 
himself. 

To Mayor Lacson the traffic plan was 
presented by the Traffic Bureau. They 
sought his approval of it as jan “expe- 
riment” to be conducted for 30 days. 
The officials of the Traffic Bureau had 
in readiness also an alternative plan to 
be used if Plan One did not relieve 
congestion or if the pressures against 
it became irresistible. 


With the Mayor’s approval of the 
experiment, he became the focus of the 
pressures of those who found the plan 
objectionable. At its beginning, the ex- 
periment had considerable support 
among members of the Municipal Board. 
Subsequently, however, two of its mem- 
bers, namely, Councilor Fausto Alberto 
of the First District and Councilor An- 
tonio Barredo of the Third District 
(where the area of the experiment was 
located), speaking for the market ven- 
dors, later persuaded the Board to ob- 
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ject to the experiment. The Bureau of 
Public Highways also voiced its objec- 
tions to the one-way plan. The stall- 
holders in the public market in the area 
refused to pay their stall rentals as a 
protest against their loss of business. 


For four days, in response to objec- 
tions and in the spirit of conducting an 
experiment, the Traffic Bureau, under 
orders of the Mayor and with the sup- 
port of the Board, installed the alter- 
native plan. But, in Mayor Lacson’s 
judgment, the results were not good, 
and he ordered restoration with some 
slight changes of the original scheme. 
The “experiment” has been continued to 
the time of this writing (March 11, 1957). 
Objections have receded into the back- 
ground, perhaps also because the Munic- 
ipal Board appropriated funds to con- 
struct another street in the area. Upon 
its completion, the one-way plan will, 
according to the Traffic Bureau, prove 
unnecessary for a smooth flow of traf- 
fic. 


In these events are highlighted some 
of the normal problems of city govern- 
ment. The Mayor and the other offi- 
cials make their decisions not only in 
the light of cold engineering facts. They 
work under many kinds of pressures. 
Some of these represent professional 
preferences among engineers for one 
or another alternative solution to a 
technical problem. Others come from 
people who believe, whether rightly or 
wrongly, that some change is going to 
injure them. City officials must answer 
the complaints of people. They must 
find support for their views. They must 
argue and negotiate with officials of 
other levels of government. They use 
(as do those in opposition) general ap- 
peals to the “public interest” and the 
weapons of publicity. In this case we 


can see, too, the “gold-fish bowl” in 
which the modern-day officials carry on 
their work for all to see. 


The Police Department's Traffic Bureau 
Plans Action 


Upon their return from the United 
States, where Mayor Lacson had sent 
them to specialize on traffic, Lieutenant 
de Leon and Lieutenant Tamayo of the 
Traffic Bureau felt keenly the urgent 
traffic problems of Manila. They had 
only to study a map of the City, how- 
ever, to see that many of the standard 
operating procedures of United States 
cities could not be applied to the needs 
of Manila. For in Manila many of the 
key arteries, that might someday re- 
lieve congestion, appear on the map only 
as dotted lines—projected streets to be 
built when funds became available. 
Often the heavy traffic on a narrow 
through street could not be divided into 
two streams moving in opposite direc- 
tions on parallel. streets. For parallel 
streets did not exist. Often, too, cross 
streets between the one-way streets had 
not been built and perhaps could never 
be, except at excessive cost. Not even 
some of the basic controls provided by 
signals at intersections could be afforded 
by the City of Manila. 

Mayor Lacson, too, knew about traffic 
problems. He had recently laid the 
basis for reorganization of the Traffic 
Bureau by assigning Major Salas, a de- 
tective officer, to take over the direction 
of the Bureau from Major de Guzman. 
Major Salas had once been a division 
chief of the Detective Bureau, and serv- 
ed, even after his assignment to the 
Traffic Bureau, as Assistant to the Chief 
of Police for Auxiliary Services. While 
Major Salas had had no traffic exper- 
ience, he was known in the Manila 
Police Department as an able executive. 
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Major de Guzman, still recovering from 
the effects of an accident, took on a 
staff advisory assignment as the tech- 
nical assistant on traffic to the Chief 
of Police. 

“Ocular inspection” had also im- 
pressed on Mayor Lacson the need for 
dealing with the traffic congestion during 
rush hours in the Aviles-Legarda-Men- 
diola area. On his way to his office 
in the morning, he sometimes drove 
through the area and had frequent per- 
sonal experience with the slow progress 
of traffic, especially at the intersection 
of Legarda and Azcarraga and at the 
rotunda in Plaza L. Avelino. He had 
called Major Salas’ attention to the need 
for some remedy and had often talked 
as well with Lieutenant de Leon and 
Lieutenant Tamayo about likely action. 
The Mayor relied heavily on their judg- 
ment in traffic matters. 

As part of his own method of work, 
Major Salas also had himself viewed 
the frequent congestion during rush 
hours as hundreds of vehicles coming 
from the outlying areas brought workers 
into the city. With Lieutenant de Leon 
and Lieutenant Tamayo, he reviewed 
plans for dealing with the Aviles-Le- 
garda-Mendiola area. The earlier pro- 
posals and traffic plans of Major Frank 
C. Young, one-time Director of Traffic, 
and those carried out by Major de Guz- 
man were studied for the clues they 
might give concerning the most fitting 
course of action. The Bureau of Public 
Highways, principally through its Re- 
search Engineer Irineo Ramos, took part 
informally in the review of past efforts 
to deal with the problems. From the 
Bureau of Public Highways, too, came 
the findings of various traffic studies and 
counts of volume. Engineer Medel of 
the Traffic Bureau also shared in these 
efforts during the summer of 1956 to 


define the problem and a sound course 
of action. 

From the discussions and studies, 
Major Salas soon found himself in ac- 
cord with what might be called the “one 
way plan” for the area. In his conclu- 
sions he was following what had long 
been the Manila Police Department’s 
position, although some of the earlier 
experiments of Major Young and Major 
de Guzman had been abandoned. These 
one-way arrangements suffered defeat, 
Major Salas believed, not because they 
failed to relieve congestion, but simply 
because the city’s higher officialdom in 
the past had not been able to withstand 
the pressure of those who objected. Con- 
sequently, Major Salas asked Lieute- 
nant de Leon to proceed with the 
preparation of the detailed plans for 
introducing once more one-way traffic 
on Legarda and Aviles streets in Octo- 
ber, 1956. 

Major Salas’ choice of a course of 
action in effect rejected what Engineer 
Ramos and others in the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Highways regarded as a sounder 
solution of the problem. The studies 
of the Bureau had persuaded its staff 
and the Commissioner of Public High- 
ways that the control of left turns at 
the Azcarraga-Mendiola-Legarda inter- 
section would contribute greatly to relief 
of congestion without making Legarda 
into a one-way street. Engineer Ramos 
regarded the 1949 experiment with one- 
way traffic as both unnecessarily drastic 
and harsh (with respect to the market 
vendors and others injured by it) and 
not technically sound. But, he felt, his 
advice and conclusions had not been 
fully examined by Major Salas before 
he decided to try the one-way plan. 

By early September, Lieutenant de 
Leon completed the one-way plan and 
informed Engineer Ramos about it. 
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Meanwhile, Lieutenant de Leon, with 
Engineer Medel and Engineer Ramos, 
prepared an alternate plan that might 
be called “the left-turn control plan”. 
This was also submitted to Major Salas 
to be held in reserve “in case our pre- 
vious plan fails to relieve traffic con- 
gestion within the affected area”. Both 
Lieutenant de Leon and Major Salas 
knew, however, that the political pres- 
sure of objectors to the “previous plan” 
might threaten its success rather than 
its failure to “relieve traffic congestion 
within the affected area.” 


It should be noted that Aviles and 
Legarda streets are National Roads. In 
general, traffic control on them is subject 
to the supervision and approval of the 
Bureau of Public Highways. The Bu- 
reau, to the regret of some of its traf- 
fic engineers, does not usually initiate, 
install, or enforce traffic plans within 
the City. The Manila Police Depart- 
ment carries out traffic control on Na- 
tional Roads in Manila. But it has no 
power to provide for new control sys- 
tems except with the prior approval of 
the Bureau of Public Highways. 


In practice, however, the Police De- 
partment avoids this prior approval of 
what it calls “experiments” on National 
Roads. Rules XVI of the Traffic Code 
of the City of Manila provides in Par. 
1 as follows: 


The enforcement of traffic rules in 
the streets of the City of Manila shall 
be under the direction and supervision 
of the Police Department and all driv- 
ers and pedestrians occupying the street 
shall be subject to such direction and 
supervision. 

In case of congestion of traffic in any 
street or in order to facilitate the move- 
ment of vehicular traffic thereon, the 
police in the exercise of their supervisory 
control of traffic may divert the whole 
or any portion of the traffic from one 
street to another; and in case of urgent 


publie necessities such as fire, accidents, 
parades, obstruction on, breaks in or 
repair of streets, or any other emergency, 
they may suspend vehicular and street 
car traffic in any street, and prohibit 
parking of vehicles thereon. 

In these provisions, Major Salas said 
that he found the needed authority for 
the Traffic Bureau to act to relieve the 
perpetual “emergency” on Aviles and 
Legarda. Through “experiments” con- 
tinuously adapted to changing conditions 
of “congestion of traffic” and “to facil- 
itate the movement of vehicular traffic” 
the Traffic Bureau could “divert” and 
“suspend” vehicular traffic, without first 
referring the plan to the Bureau of 
Public Highways. 

With the Mayor’s approval, October 
2, 1956 was set as the date for begin- 
ning the 30-day test. In the press, on 
September 23, and 24, appeared maps 
and explanations of the new arrange- 
ments. In many of the newspapers the 
experiment carried the additional label 
“Major Salas’ brain-child” or Major 
Salas’ “master-plan for relieving traffic 
congestion.” In the press, too, Lieuten- 
ant de Leon was identified as the 
member of the Traffic Bureau in charge 
of developing the plan. 

On September 28, at the meeting of 
the Municipal Board, Councilor Albert 
announced “for the people who live in 
the third district, Calle Aviles will be 
made one-way. Legarda will be made 
one-way.” He explained that the Mayor 
had approved a thirty-day experiment. 
At this stage, Councilor Alberto alone 
raised any question concerning the an- 
nouncement, but his concern was over 
the power of the Mayor to make such 
a trial of a one-way plan. In reply, 
Councilor Albert cited the traffic code. 
Later on, Councilor Barredo was to 
object that Major Salas could at least 
have shown him and other representa- 
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tives of the Sampaloec district the cour- 
tesy of notice in advance of the stories 
in the press. 

In its essentials, the plan called for 
the following movement of traffic: 


1. On Legarda from Sta. Mesa at the 
Plaza L. Avelino to Azcarraga— 
one-way for west bound vehicles; 

2. On Aviles from Mendiola to Plaza 
L. Avelino—one—way for east 
bound vehicles; 

3. On Mendiola—two-way traffic; 

4. On Legarda for-hire vehicles to 
be confined to one-half of the 
right-hand side except when 
nearing Azcarraga and turning 
left on Mendiola; 

5. No turns from Aviles into Legarda 
at the rotunda in Plaza L. Ave- 
lino. 

6. No parking on either side of Le- 
garda, Azcarraga, Aviles, Men- 
diola, and the Plaza L. Avelino. 


Since the plan was announced as an 
experiment, the Traffic Bureau proposed 
an “educational” period to acquaint 
drivers with the new arrangements. No 
arrests and citations were to be made, 
but every effort instead was to be ex- 
pended by traffic officers to make sure 
that the plan was clear to every-one 
concerned, 


The Traffic Experiment Begins 


At seven o’clock on Tuesday morning, 
October 2, under the personal direction 
of Major Salas, the Aviles-Legarda-Men- 
diola traffic experiment began. Thanks 
to wide newspaper publicity, many of 
the drivers that morning were prepared 
for the change. With the help of a 
larger number of traffic officers than 
usual, virtually all confusions were 
quickly cleared away. The flow of traf- 
fic along Legarda and Aviles was, ac- 


cording to the press, “continuous and 
smooth”. Where it took, according to 
Major Salas, 20 to 25 minutes to move 
from the rotunda to Azcarraga on Le- 
garda during the rush hours, now on 
the first day of the new plan the same 
trip took 7.5 minutes. 

On the first day, too, a reporter dis- 
covered some “insignificant complaints 
from housewives who were unable to 
comprehend the new plan and had to 
walk all the way from Azcarraga to 
the Sampaloc market after alighting from 
their respective jeeps, when [under the 
old arrangement] the vehicles could drop 
them at the market proper.” 

There were other reactions too. Let- 
ters and phone calls to the Mayor and 
to the Police Department expressed 
mostly the favorable view of people who 
wanted to get on through the congested 
area. A few whose destinations lay 
within the area of change added their 
voices in protest against the inconve- 
nience and even hardship. Speaking 
for the students of the National Uni- 
versity, Horatio P. Brion, the president 
of their student government, wrote the 
Mayor about the plight of hungry 
students. They should really, he ob- 
jected, not be expected to walk long 
distances after their night classes and 
endanger their health by delays in get- 
ting to their homes and their evening 
meals. 

Some complaints came, too, from the 
operators, drivers, and users of the 
public passenger vehicles. Some of 
them felt sure that the flow of these 
vehicles through Legarda in the morning 
had been slowed up. At the Legarda- 
Azearraga intersections, they insisted, 
delays had increased. Their sentiments 
against the plan became the stronger 
perhaps when they observed how 
smoothly private vehicles could proceed 
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on the new open left-hand half of Le- 
garda where public vehicles were pro- 
hibited. 

After three days of the experiment, 
in its session on October 5, the Municipal 
Board gave one-way traffic its attention. 
It was Councilor Alberto who then spoke 
first on behalf of the market vendors. 
Although they were not in his district, 
he felt constrained to urge the Board 
to reduce the period of the experiment 
from 30 to 15 days. He reported fur- 
ther that the vendors had presented the 
Mayor a petition to this end and 
they were also making the same plea to 
the Board. To this proposal Councilor 
Albert, as chairman of the Traffic Com- 
mittee, had no objection. But Councilor 
Gonzaga thought that instead of a re- 
solution, the Board should rather request 
the chairman of its Traffic Committee to 
talk informally with the Chief of Police 
and make known the Board’s wishes. 
For the Chief of Police has the right to 
experiment. 

In the course of the discussion, Coun- 
cilor Albert observed that “from the 
standpoint of the policeman he does not 
care about the market vendors. There- 
fore, if the traffic is flowing, never mind 
if the market vendor is not selling. But 
we councilors cannot merely think of 
the traffic but we think also of the 
market vendors.” 

Councilor Albert asserted that “the 
traffic is moving fast.” But Councilor 
Alberto requested the Board to adopt 
his proposed resolution because the ex- 
periment is “detrimental to the interest 
of the public.” He insisted that it ought 
to be brought to the attention of the 
authorities concerned, despite the sug- 
gestion of the chairman (the Vice Ma- 
yor) that the ccuncilors from the third 
district were more directly involved and 
ought to have time to observe the effects 


of the experiment. But Councilor Al- 
berto urged: “If possible it [the ex- 
periment] must be stopped today.” 
But a new issue came to the fore. 
Councilor Barredo raised the question 
whether the Board could take any ac- 
tion if the Traffic Bureau and the Mayor 
refused to accede to the proposal to 
limit the plan to a 15-day experimental 
period. Councilor Albert answered: 
“The Mayor already informed me that 
he accedes.” Moreover, Councilor Al- 
bert and the Mayor “were trying to 
figure out [how] to build a route cut- 
ting from Legarda to Aviles.” Thus, 
in meeting the new issue, Councilor Al- 
bert in effect disposed of the proposal 
to make a formal resolution on shorten- 
ing the experiment. The Board took 
no other action on the matter, but those 
members who spoke out appeared to 
favor the shortened period for the test. 
Yet one other matter came up during 
the Board meeting. Councilor Barredo 
voiced his concern that “neither the pre- 
sident of this board, neither Councilor 
Quintos nor myself who are the coun- 
cilors of the third district which is the 
one affected directly by this rerouting, 
even our own houses, the house of the 
president and my own house are affected 
directly by this rerouting, not one of 
us has been consulted by anybody. If 
there has been any protest against it, 
it has not been brought to our atten- 
tion.” Although this seemed to Coun- 
cilor Barredo to raise a serious question 
about the Board’s internal procedures, 
he was chiefly “addressing [himself] to 
the people of the market of Sampaloc. 
It is about time they know who are the 
councilors of the district.” Conceding 
that all of the Councilors had respon- 
sibility for the problems of the entire 
city, he nevertheless chided Councilor 
Alberto by insisting that “as a matter 
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of decency, as a matter of courtesy we 
should confine ourselves in matters that 
are politically important to those that 
are within our district, and if any com- 
plaint or demand should come to us 
from another district we should have 
the courtesy of consulting the colleagues 
from that district. I am not going to 
rob Councilor Alberto of the authorship 
of this resolution. I think it is well- 
intentioned. I think it is good. I think 
it is consonant with the demand of the 
people of my district.” 

But as the debate moved on, Coun- 
cilor Barredo was less sure of his posi- 
tion. He was no longer addressing 
Councilor Alberto. “I am addressing 
the people who came here... Why 
should they approach somebody who 
does not belong to our district? That 
is a discourtesy to us which we have 
to bring to the attention of the people 
of the third district. I do not know 
whether I would be in favor or against 
this resolution. The manner in which 
it was brought to the board has tied 
my hands. I am always for a time 
convinced that this is a good way of 
rerouting the traffic. But the market 
vendors have gone to Councilor Alberto 
and complained and I cannot close my 
ears to them if they are suffering be- 
cause of this rerouting. Perhaps it is 
bad for them although it is good for 
the travelling public. Now we have to 
reconcile those things. I would have 
expressed my opinion on the matter 
were it not for the fact that my hands 
are tied by the manner it was brought 
to the Board.” Then without further 
action, the Board moved on to other 
matters. 

One more group, the Mayor’s Traffic 
Committee. was alsc brought into the 
experiment by the Traffic Bureau after 
the test began. Through the secretary 


of the Committee, the members of the 
Committee received copies of the plan; 
but the Committee did not meet to con- 
sider it. 

At the end of the first week of the 
test, Lieutenant de Leon reported that 
“hundreds of telephone calls from the 
riding public have been received under- 
scoring the success of the current ex- 
periment.” He added that the saving 
of time for the users of the streets 
loomed large in his evaluation of the 
plan. Even though east bound traffic 
must travel a longer route from Azcar- 
raga to Santa Mesa, the trip could now 
be completed in five minutes as com- 
pared with 20 to 25 minutes for the 
shorter former route. 


He received also the complaints of the 
market-goers who had to walk to the 
market when they came from the north 
or west. He acknowledged that they 
“may be inconvenienced by being com- 
pelled to do a little walking, yet, the 
great majority of the public is benefited 
by the orderly and safer flow of traffic; 
thereby serving the greatest good of the 
greatest number.” To Major Salas he 
then added that “doing a little walk 
is healthful.” He concluded his ap- 
praisal: “With the positive success, we 
can now say, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that public interest has been bet- 
ter satisfied and served to the utmost 
by the experiment.” 

Soon the forces in opposition came 
into sharper focus. There had been the 
scattered complaints of housewives who 
did not wholly believe that “doing a 
little walk is healthful” or who simply 
did not like to walk however healthful 
it might be. Now came the organized 
voice of the market vendors. They sent 
a delegation to protest the plan to Coun- 
cilor Barredo. He sympathized with the 
inconvenience of the residents of Sam- 
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paloc and of shoppers. But he actively 
took up the cause of the injured business- 
men along Legarda and in the market. 
On October 12, he persuaded the Board 
to resolve that the Chief of Police bring 
the experiment to an immediate end, 
for the “protest [of residents and mer- 
chants]. merit the serious consideration 
of this Honorable Body.” 


For what he believed to be a much 
larger but unorganized interest, Mayor 
Lacson continued to speak. Quite blunt- 
ly, he ordered the Chief of Police to dis- 
regard the Board’s resolution. For, he 
said, the Board was “usurping his 
powers.” And he added, “the Board 
should be broad-minded enough” to re- 
sist the pressures of “such a small minor- 
ity as the vendors of the Sampaloc mar- 
ket.” To heed them would be to act 
“at the expense of the majority of the 
taxpayers of the city.” On October 17, 
the Mayor vetoed the Board’s resolution. 


On October 12, Major Salas sent to 
the Chief of Police his recommendations 
to make the one-way plan “permanent 
by ordinance.” He recalled for the 
Chief that the Board had informally 
authorized “the fifteen day trial of this 
traffic experiment.” Now, on _ the 
strength of Lieutenant de Leon’s eval- 
uation, Major Salas believed that the 
time had arrived to establish the new 
pattern of traffic permanently and offi- 
cially. He sought the concurrence of 


the Chief of Police and the Mayor. Ma-. 


jor Salas would then have the Board 
take the first formal step towards con- 
verting emergency action into formal 
policy. Later, as a second step, the 
consent of the Bureau of Public High- 
ways might be sought. Major Salas did 
not believe that any retreat was called 
for. Consequently, for the present 
Lieutenant de Leon’s “left-turn control 
plan” might, he felt, be left untried. 


In the Mayor’s office the pressures 
against the one-way plan mounted. 
Offsetting the favorable letters and 
phone calls were letters of complaint 
and personal visits of those who objected 
to the plan. What is more, the one large 
group of complainants were well organ- 
ized as the Sampaloc Market Vendors’ 
Association. Those who liked the ar- 
rangement, the users of the streets, re- 
mained an amorphous and for the most 
part a nameless group. They were “the 
general public,” “the majority of the 
taxpayers;” they were described as the 
“greatest number” whose “greatest 
good” the one-way plan served. 


The Sampaloc Market Vendor’s As- 
sociation had a persistent voice in the 
official family of the city government. 
Councilor Barredo spoke for them. He 
could make eminently clear to any un- 
committed fellow Councilors what might 
be at stake politically if the Board failed 
to heed the protests of the Association. 
To oppose the Traffic Bureau’s one-way 
plan would, he argued, be to defend 
the economic interests of a sizeable and 
influential group of active businessmen. 

The protests of the Sampaloc Market 
Vendors’ Association rested on their 
estimates of injury to their businesses. 
By making it hard for shoppers to get 
to the market area and to leave it when 
burdened with packages, they believed 
that the Traffic Bureau had given a 
competitive advantage to the markets in 
the Quiapo area. Joining the market 
vendors in this complaint were the many 
individual merchants along Legarda 
who insisted that the one-way traffic 
plan also burdened them unfairly. 

While the vendors had Councilor Bar- 
redo as spokesman, they tried also to 
gain the support of the Mayor. In a 
letter signed by 134 merchants, they 
made formal representations to the 
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Mayor and asked his support of their 
plea for change. He gave them no en- 
couragement and simply reminded them 
of his concern for the “greatest good of 
the greatest number.” But for the full 
answer to their petition, he referred 
their letter to Major Salas. 


While the market vendors were mak- 
ing their voices heard, Major de Guz- 
man, on behalf of the Chief of Police, 
was reviewing Lieutenant de Leon’s 
evaluation and Major Salas’ proposal 
to make the one-way plan permanent. 
He shared the view of his colleagues in 
the Traffic Bureau that the plan cer- 
tainly speeded up the movement of ve- 
hicles. But his analysis stressed the 
mounting complaints. For by October 
15, when he wrote his memorandum, 
the press had begun to report the ob- 
jections and the threats of the market 
vendors. Noting this dissatisfaction 
with the plan, Major de Guzman pro- 
posed that some kind of test be made 
to find out “how many are adversely 
affected and benefited by the present 
regulations.” For the traffic regulations, 
he believed, must serve the greatest good 
for the greatest number. 


Major de Guzman also recalled his 
own experiences with various traffic con- 
trol plans in the Aviles-Legarda-Men- 
diola area. In 1949, a one-way proposal 
similar to the present plan had to be 
abandoned. Mayor Manuel de la Fuen- 
te at that time yielded to the demands 
of merchants, especially when his Traf- 
fic Committee (over the protest of Major 
de Guzman) failed to support the one- 
way plan. The Committee put forward 
instead a left-turn control plan, with 
other changes affecting especially public 
vehicles on Legarda. While this ar- 
rangement may have had advantages, 
Major de Guzman recalled that it, too, 


had to be abandoned because the jeep- 
ney drivers resorted to a strike to ex- 
press their dissatisfaction with the plan. 
A third proposal, put forward at the time 
by Major de Guzman, diverted Diviso- 
ria-bound public vehicles over Bustillos 
and thus relieved the congestion at the 
intersection of Legarda and Azcarraga. 
Major de Guzman noted how this plan 
was accepted with misgivings by the 
jeepney drivers. But once installed, it 
appeared to work well. However, this 
plan also lapsed, Major de Guzman ob- 
served, because he had to be hospitalized 
and could not continue to superintend 
personally its operations. To Major de 
Guzman it was indeed plain that traf- 
fic patterns could be modified only at 
considerable risk of complaint and pres- 
sure. 

Against this background, Major de 
Guzman explained his evaluation of the 
present plan: “... the present reg- 
ulation is the best so far as has been ob- 
served in the past” for moving traffic. 
“But let us not forget the ultimate aims 
of traffic law enforcement which is vol- 
untary compliance with traffic regula- 
tions on the part of motorist and pedes- 
trians, and this... can only be at-- 
tained if we will have adequate, just, 
reasonable and enforceable laws. Pub- 
lic support is undoubtedly very es- 
sential for an effective enforcement 
program. Prudence is the better part 
of valor.” 

He concluded by recommending that 
“if, however, the authorities concerned 
are bent in making the present reg- 
ulation ....a permanent one” then 
the hours of one-way traffic should 
be limited to 7:00 am. to 9:00 p.m. 
But the whole plan should, Major de 
Guzman believed, be reviewed by the 
Bureau of Public Highways since Na- 
tional Roads are involved. 
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For the Mayor’s consideration the 
Chief of Police endorsed with approval 
both Lieutenant de Leon’s analysis and 
the comments of Major de Guzman. 
The Chief’s own recommendations to the 
Mayor proposed 1) to make the one- 
way plan permanent on Aviles and Le- 
garda between 6:00 a.m. and 9:00 p.m. 
and 2) to refer the proposal for appro- 
val to the Bureau of Public Highways. 

The market vendors continued to be 
dissatisfied with the course of events. 
The resolution of the Municipal Board 
had not halted the one-way plan. 
Through their Association they, there- 
fore, agreed to increase their pressures 
especially on the Mayor. They now 
considered reiusing to pay their stall 
rentals as they came due. Only so, 
they asserted, could they continue in 
business and make up the losses of busi- 
ness that the City had brought on them 
by its traffic plan. They proposed also 
to protest to Malacafang on the grounds 
that National Roads are subject to the 
regulation of the Bureau of Public High- 
ways. 

As feelings against the one-way plan 
once more found expression in the Board 
meeting of October 17, Vice Mayor Roces 
began publicly a search for another so- 
lution. Although he thought the Board 
had the legal power to stop the experi- 
ment, he was not opposed to testing the 
one-way plan. But he insisted that “a 
better way could be devised to satisfy 
the vendors and at the same time relieve 
traffic on the street.” One step, he 
suggested, might be to open a new road 
connecting Mendiola and Legarda 
streets. Thus he foreshadowed a pro- 
posal that later came to ease some of the 
tensions created by the one-way plan. 

When he was interviewed by the press 
on that same day, Major Salas conceded 
that possibly the one-way plan could 
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better be enforced only from 6:00 a.m. 
to 9:00 p.m. With Aviles and Legarda 
carrying two-way traffic during the 
other hours, he hoped a traffic pattern 
might be shaped “for the satisfaction of 
all concerned.” 

Major Salas had the task, it will be 
recalled, of supplying the Mayor with 
an answer to the letter of the 134 mar- 
ket vendors. By October 20 he had 
brought together into a memorandum to 
the Chief of Police what he regarded as 
the most telling points. They would, 
he hoped, both answer the objectors and 
advance the cause of making the plan 
permanent. 

Major Salas did not believe that the 
Mayor needed to make any concessions. 
The market vendors themselves agreed 
that traffic was now moving more quick- 
ly and safely through the area. This, 
he argued, is the key point in the Traffic 
Bureau’s approach: “This office be- 
lieves that the primary objective of traf- 
fic enforcement is to relieve congestion.” 

He sought also to strengthen further 
the Mayor’s stand against the pressures 
of the vendors by noting “. . . it is ex- 
pected that complaints will arise... 
but we are operating on the theory that 
the good for the greatest number must 
always prevail over the lesser number 
and, in this case, there is no doubt that 
in the rerouting initiated, the greater 
number has been benefited.” 


More directly in answer to the com- 
plaints of inconvenience and loss of busi- 
ness Major Salas opined: “Regarding 
the alleged decrease of sales, this office 
would like to advance the statement that 
with proper marketing attractions, peo- 
ple will always go to such places where 
there are such attractions, to make 
purchases. The rerouting in fact is a 
challenge to stallholders to improve on 
their system of age old method of dis- 
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playing their commodities which is not 
conducive to attracting customers.” 

In answer to those who found walking 
a hardship, Major Salas wrote: “From 
Azcarraga to Sampaloc Market is merely 
262 meters, and it is believed that walk- 
ing the distance is healthy exercise. The 
trattic experiment undertaken therefore 
not only relieves traffic congestion but 
has also given housewives the oppor- 
tunity to improve their health by little 
exercise and naturally their figures will 
also improve. With attractive prices 
and better commodities, and of course 
better sales appeal, no housewife will by- 
pass the Sampaloc Market even if at 
times it would mean 202 meters of 
walking.” And, if this point did not 
prevail, Major Salas added that the mar- 
kets at Quiapo require walking distances 
of 250 to 300 meters. 


With the conclusions of the Traffic 
Bureau and of the Police Department, 
the Mayor agreed. He made his answer 
to the market vendors and sent to the 
Bureau of Public Highways the pro- 
posal to make the plan of one-way traf- 
fic permanent. And with Councilor 
Albert he was planning how to win the 
support of the Board for this proposal. 


The Left-Turn Control Plan is Tried Out 


On October 20 Mayor Lacson asked 
Major Salas directly to submit to 
him Lieutenant de Leon’s alternative 
plan that had, it will be recalled, been 
prepared “in case our previous plan 
fails to relieve traffic congestion within 
the affected area.” To this plan, it will 
also be recalled, Engineer Irineo Ramos 
of the Bureau of Public Highways had 
made his contribution. 


Traffic congestion had been relieved. 
All of the police officers concerned con- 
curred in proposing that the one-way 


plan be made permanent. Newspapers 
had commented favorably on the plan 
and had urged the Mayor to discount the 
complaints of the vendors. Somewhat 
ambiguously, the Manila Times added 
that the complaints of the vendors should 
not “carry weight if the market cus- 
tomers do not howl.” But the experi- 
mental fifteen-day period “authorized” 
by the Board was coming to an end. 
The protests of the market vendors 
continued and Councilor Barredo urged 
the justness of their cause. 

The Mayor reviewed the alternative 
proposal. In essence it would restore 
two-way traffic on Legarda and Aviles 
and prohibit left turns along Legarda 
between the rotunda and Azcarraga. It 
would make Gastambide one-way north- 
bound and Alejandro VI one-way south- 
bound. But mainly the plan relied on 
eliminating the left turns at Azcarraga- 
Mendiola—Legarda to ease the flow of 
traffic through the area. With little con- 
fidence in the alternative plan, the 
Mayor ordered the one-way plan test 
brought to an end on October 23, and 
he instructed the police to try out the 
left-turn control plan. Councilor Bar- 
redo had also persuaded the Board to 
resolve to restore two-way traffic on 
October 23. But the Mayor returned 
this resolution without action. 

The trial of the second plan came 
about under different auspices from 
those of the one-way plan. There was 
little advance publicity. It is true that 
it required less drastic change in driv- 
ing habits. But the press did not dis- 
cuss what the new plan was expected 
to achieve, what made it superior to 
the one-way plan, and why it was being 
introduced in place of the one-way plan. 
Only on October 23, the day before the 
start of the left-turn control plan, did 
the evening papers carry the story. 
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That evening the Daily Mirror re- 
porter wrote that “it was authoritatively 
learned this morning” that some changes 
were going to take place in the traffic 
experiment, “following adverse public 
reaction.” Only Lieutenant de Leon 
appeared in the story and his part was 
only that of giving the changed plan 
“its final touches” before its inaugura- 
tion “tomorrow or the next day.” In 
the rest of his story, the reporter pointed 
to the underlying sources of Manila’s 
traffic problems. He also observed: 
“The traffic officers who had a hand in 
the changing of the plan expressed be- 
lief that the plan, if carried out, is ex- 
pected to relieve frequent traffic con- 
gestion in the area but requested the 
riding public not to expect a total solu- 
tion to the whole traffic problem.” 

In a brief story the next morning the 
Daily Bulletin announced that “the city 
government will start today a new traffic 
experiment which it hopes will solve the 
perennial traffic congestions along Aviles 
and Legarda streets.” There was no ref- 
erence to the impact of the one-way 
plan on traffic nor to any reasons for 
making a change. The initiative for 
the left-turn control plan came, as the 
reporter saw it, from Councilor Barredo 
who “sponsored the experiment based on 
an earlier proposal by the police depart- 
ment.” 

On the morning of this plan’s third 
day, October 26, the Mayor made an on- 
the-spot study of traffic congestion in 
the area. Caught up in the traffic jam 
on Legarda, he had a direct impression 
of the plan’s failure to solve the problem 
of easing traffic flow. That morning he 
consulted with Major Salas and Coun- 
cilor Albert about the best solution of 
the problem. Major Salas particularly 
advised the Mayor again to move ahead 
with a one-way plan. 


The Mayor reached his decision to 
end the left-turn control experiment 
and ordered resumption of one-way traf- 
fic on the two major streets as soon as 
possible. He said: “For the sake of 
thousands of people doing business in 
the city and who are paying the main- 
tenance of the metropolitan government, 
including the salary of Mr. Barredo, I 
have decided to revert [to] one-way 
traffic on Legarda.” 


Councilor Barredo protested the Ma- 
yor’s decision “for the sake of the ven- 
dors of the Sampaloc markets who suf- 
fered greatly during the one-way ex- 
periment.” The councilor threatened 
to violate the one-way regulation should 
it be reestablished and dared the police 
or the Mayor to arrest him. In answer 
the Mayor observed that he would make 
the arrest in person if the Councilor 
proceeded the wrong way on Legarda. 


The One-Way Plan Restored 


The Mayor’s decision put the Traffic 
Bureau into immediate action. There 
was very little to do in revising the 
plan. Except to permit two-way traffic 
between 9:00 p.m. and 6:00 p.m., “Plan 
Three” as it was called, was the same as 
“Plan One”. But the change met one 
of the complaints of the merchants and 


market vendors, for deliveries of goods 
could now be more easily made in the 


early morning hours. And students at 
the National University could leave their 
classes at nine o’clock and get home 
more quickly without the danger that 
hunger might impair their health. 


After the Mayor’s decision, Vice Ma- 
yor Roces made a proposal. His search 
for a “better device” led him to urge the 
Board to appropriate P200,000 to open 
Tuberias Street from Mendiola to Aviles 
and thus provide another traffic lane, 
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more or less parallel to Legarda. The 
City Engineer and the Traffic Bureau 
had long urged the Board to take this 
step, but the request for funds had al- 
ways been rejected. On the day of the 
Mayor’s order then, the Board consid- 
ered the matter and “approved in prin- 
ciple” the proposal of the Vice Mayor. 
Major Salas gave the Board informal 
assurance that once Tuberias was open 
to traffic, one-way traffic on Legarda 
would probably no longer be necessary. 
Nothing further came of Councilor Al- 
bert’s earlier suggestion to join Aviles 
and Legarda by a cross street and thus 
make them a pair of one-way streets. 

The Bureau of Public Highways had 
another proposal. Instead of spending 
P200,000 on Tuberias, the engineers of 
the Bureau believed that a better solu- 
tion in the long run could be found by 
constructing a street parallel and close 
to Legarda. Because such a plan would 
require bridging an important estero, 
the national government would have to 
add funds to those of the City in order 
to complete the project. But this pro- 
posal received only incomplete publicity. 
Councilor Barredo, for example, learned 
of it only much later. 


The Manila Times offered another al- 
ternative, likewise not widely consid- 
ered. Essentially, its editorial writer ob- 
served, the problems of traffic control in 
the Aviles-Legarda-Mendiola area re- 
quire for their solution only the instal- 
lation of sufficient automatic control 
equipment. If properly designed, this 
might yield far better results than one- 
way streets. 

Councilor Barredo also thought of a 
possible alternative solution. Both the 
needs of rapid traffic flow and of the 
market vendors might be met by limit- 
ing even further the hours during which 
the one-way system is used. He believ- 


ed that the morning and evening peaks 
constituted the only justification for a 
one-way arrangement. In other hours, 
then, two-way traffic might restore some 
of the losses of the Sampaloc market 
vendors and of the merchants along Le- 
garda. But this proposal also did not 
receive wide attention. 

With one-way traffic restored, after 
only the briefest test of the left-turn 
control plan, the Bureau of Public High- 
ways had to answer the Mayor’s request 
for its approval of the one-way plan as 
a permanent arrangement On October 
30, writing for the Chief-Highway Engi- 
neer, Mariano G. Bondoc made the Bu- 
reau’s reply. Engineer Ramos had 
helped to prepare the answer and it 
reflected also his views of the area’s 
needs for sound traffic control. The 
Bureau recommended that the two-way 
plan with control of left turns be in- 
stalled as the only way to balance the 
interests of the users of the streets and 
others. While the one-way plan might 
provide some relief of congestion, the 
Bureau of Public Highways asserted that 
it overlooked the well-founded interests 
of the users of the market area and the 
vendors. Moreover, the one-way plan 
created further congestion, Bondoc said, 
at the intersection of Lepanto and Az- 
carraga, where vehicles, unable to move 
eastward on Legarda, turn in order to 
reach Aviles. Traffic engineers, he 
noted, always recommend against hav- 
ing “two opposite legs of an intersection 
[namely, Legarda at Azcarraga] at dif- 
ferent directional flow” since the ca- 
pacity of the intersection is not increased 
and accidents are apt to become more 
frequent. 

As a one-way street, Legarda is no 
longer used to capacity, according to 
the analysis of Engineer Bondoc, for 
traffic that would under a two-way ar- 
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rangement move west on Aviles does 
not use Legarda, but instead takes to 
Nagtahan. Indeed, he stated, the only 
way to provide significant relief for the 
congestion, especially of public vehicles 
that make up 87% of the traffic in the 
area, is to return to the full left-turn 
control plan with two-way traffic. 

Despite this negative response of the 
Bureau of Public Highways, Mayor 
Lacson ordered the one-way plan con- 
tinued. On November 21, Major Salas 
supplied him with a detailed answer to 
Engineer Bondoc’s objections. In the 
light of the further experience to that 
time, Major Salas pointed to the con- 
tinued success of the plan in relieving 
congestion. He regarded the Bureau of 
Public Highways as not well informed, 
asserting that the “problems is not eco- 
nomics, but traffic engineering and traf- 
fic planning.” But that “the conve- 
nience of the public has not been over- 
looked ” is clear from the limiting of 
the one-way program to the hours of 6: 00 
a.m. to 9:00 p.m. Major Salas assured 
the Mayor that there would always be 
complaints: “Human as we are, the goal 
of accommodating the convenience and 
satisfaction of the entire public is beyond 
accomplishment and as such we must be 
contented with the benefit of the great- 
est number.” 

He also wanted the Mayor to know 
that the Bureau of Public Highways did 
not have accurate information about the 
flow of traffic at Lepanto and Azcarraga, 
that there was no congestion at that 
point. Furthermore, since October 2, 
there had been no accidents at Azcar- 
raga and Legarda. Thus, Major Salas 
believed, it was safe to disregard the 
advice of traffic engineers about the flow 
of traffic in different directions at oppo- 
site legs of an intersection. The fact 
that many cars use Nagtahan instead of 


Aviles is all to the good, for it spreads 
the traffic; but at the same time, Major 
Salas noted, Legarda is being more fully 
used as motorists become accustomed to 
the arrangement. Thus, even though 
Legarda and Aviles are farther apart 
than might be ideal for a pair of one- 
way streets, the one-way arrangement 
provides the only practicable plan. 

Major Salas did not believe that the 
Mayor had to concede that the Bureau 
of Public Highways had jurisdiction over 
the traffic plan, even though some of 
the streets are National Roads. At the 
same time, he wanted the Mayor to know 
that the Traffic Bureau had not “under- 
rated” the advice of the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Highways, for it had “goaded” the 
Traffic Bureau into “all out coverage” 
of Manila’s traffic problems. 

Should the issue have to be raised 
again, Major Salas assured the Mayor 
that building Tuberias will eliminate the 
need of one-way traffic on Legarda. 
But, if before that time, it should be 
necessary to change the one-way plan, 
Major Salas expressed his willingness 
again to try the left-turn control plan 
with two-way traffic, if only to prove 
that the one-way plan is better. 

But the Mayor did not intend to aban- 
don the one-way plan. Even though 
formal action to make it permanent 
might be frustrated by the Bureau of 
Public Highways and by the Municipal 
Board, the one-way continued to relieve 
an “emergency” problem. Perhaps 
when Tuberias was built the whole mat- 
ter would resolve itself. 

Meanwhile, many of those who com- 
plained about the inconvenience of the 
one-way plan largely left off making ob- 
jections publicly. But the economic in- 
terests of the market vendors continued 
to be spoken for by Councilor Barredo 
and Councilor Alberto. After his reso- 
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lution instructing the Chief of Police 
to restore the two-way plan was vetoed, 
Councilor Barredo once more, as already 
noted, persuaded the Board to support 
his position by a resolution to reestablish 
two-way traffic on October 23. In the 
interest of increasing the Christmas bu- 
siness of the market vendors, Councilor 
Alberto introduced on December 7, a 
resolution lifting the one-way plan dur- 
ing the month of December. The Board 
adopted the resolution, but the Mayor 
vetoed it. 

Perhaps the promise that Legarda 
would once again become a two-way 
street when Tuberias would be built 
reassured some of the objectors. The 
change in hours of the one-way ar- 
rangement may also have relieved some 
of the discontent. Possibly, too, the 


vendors were not as gravely injured as 
they first feared they might be. The 
Mayor had met the threat of about 
half of them who refused to pay their 
stall rentals. He assured them that 
other lessees would take over the spaces 
they might vacate when ousted for non- 
payment. City Treasurer Sarmiento in- 
formed the Mayor on November 2 that 
all but two of the vendors had paid the 
overdue fees with charges upon receipt 
of the official demand to pay or to 
vacate. Councilor Barredo, although 
never arrested for violating one-way 
regulations, continued to protest the 
economic hardship suffered by the ven- 
dors and merchants. But he continued 
to press for their relief by urging that 
the one-way plan be further limited to 
the morning and evening rush hours. 
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By Raut S. MANGLAPUS 


Notes on the Career Foreign Service 





Acting Seeretary of Foreign Affairs 





Judging from hisiory there are many 
reasons why the diplomatic service 
should be even more desirable today 
than it was in the beginning. In the 
days of Rome and Greece, an ambas- 
sador who committed a mistake could 
not look forward to an impartial in- 
vestigation by the Foreign Service 
Board at home. He was not investi- 
gated; he was simply beheaded. Wel- 
lesley says that diplomacy grew to 
maturity under absolutism. Even then 
it was a dubious sort of maturity for 
the chief requirements for a successful 
diplomat in that age were the ability 
to lie, to spy and to bribe. Louis the 
XI of France who appears to be the 
father of diplomacy of that age 
had only one piece of advice for his 
ambassadors: “if they lie to you, lie 
still more to them”. Shortly after that 
era there came into being a body of 
international law which gave to dip- 
lomacy that necessary stature among 
the respected professions of the world. 
But although the application of inter- 
national law is the chief function of 
diplomacy, the qualities of the person, 
his devotion to duty, his loyalty to his 
sovereign, and the excellence of his 
personal representation, remain among 
the main indications to the success of 
a diplomatic career. 





It is against this background of his- 
torical tradition that the Philippine 
Foreign Service is expected to dis- 
charge its function of pursuing the 
interests of our Republic among the 
members of the family of nations, 

The general structure of our Foreign 
Service is set forth in Republic Act 
709, An Act to Reorganize and Streng- 
then the Foreign Service of the Philip- 
pines, which took effect on June 5, 1952. 
The Act provides for three classes of 
Personne] for the Foreign Service, 
namely, the Chief of Mission, the 
Foreign Affairs Officer, and the Staff 
Officer. 

To begin from the bottom, the third 
class of personnel is the staff officer 
and employee category. Appointments 
to these positions are made by the 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs under 
ordinary civil service rules. They per- 
form administrative, clerical and steno- 
graphic work. Often, however, due to 
sheer merit or lack of men of the 
higher class, they perform duties of 
a higher category in the Home Office. 
These men and women form the broad 
base of our Foreign Service, and with 
very few exceptions, they are all to be 
commended for their creditable and 
loyal performance of duty. 
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The next class of personnel is that 
of Foreign Attairs Officers. This is 
the career service corps. It is the core 
of the foreign service and the law sets 
forth definite provisions for its preser- 
vation as a career service. The law 
provides that “no person shall be eli- 
gible for appointment as a Foreign 
Affairs Officer unless he has passed 
such competitive examinations as the 
Board of Foreign Service Examiners 
may prescribe to determine his fitness 
and aptitude for the work of the service 
and has demonstrated his loyalty to 
the Government of the Republic of the 
Philippines and his attachment to the 
principles of the Constitution.” 

For some reason or other no such 
examination was conducted for three 
years since the passage of the law. 
Appointments to the career service 
were made without regard to the exam- 
ination principle. In 1955, however, 
President Magsaysay desiring to pre- 
serve the career principle, issued an 
executive order enjoining strict ad- 
herence to the law and directing the 
holding of examinations as soon as 
possible. Pursuant to that order, the 
Department immediately activated the 
Board of Foreign Service Examiners, 
which under the law is composed of a 
Counselor of the Department, the Chief 
Examiner of the Bureau of Civil Ser- 
vice, and a representative of the De- 
partment of Education. In 1955, over 
a hundred candidates between the ages 
of 23 and 30 and with bachelor’s de- 
grees took the first written examina- 
tions for Foreign Affairs Officers. 
‘Those who passed the written test 
were later subjected to an oral and 
practical examination which the law 
also requires. This second part of the 
tests probed into the ability of the can- 
didates to perform the social and person- 
al phase of a diplomatic career. For out 


of these men will come First Secreta- 
ries, Counselors, Consuls General and 
even Ministers and Ambassadors, and 
it is the Department’s charge that 
those who are chosen shall be fully 
capable of representing our country 
with grace and distinction. Those who 
successfully passed that examination 
and have reached the age of 25 required 
by law have already been appointed to 
the Foreign Service. 

There is a notably well-founded 
exception to the examination rule. It 
is that which would permit personnel 
of the third class—the staff officers, 
who have been in a position of respon- 
sibility for three years upon passage 
of Republic Act 708, to be appointed 
as Foreign Affairs Officers. Experience 
and loyalty, though not the exclusive 
requirements for the career service, 
are here recognized and it is the 
Department’s part to recommend the 
best qualified among those who fall 
within this exception for appointment 
by the President. The number of this 
class of exceptional appointees depends 
on the total number of positions avail- 
able, taking into consideration that the 
successful examinees constitute the 
general rule according to law. For this 
reason the Department is faced with the 
annual task of distributing its recom- 
mendations for appointment among suc- 
cessful examinees and exceptional staff 
so as to render justice to both groups 
and to carry out the spirit and the 
letter of the law. 

The relations between the staff officer 
and employee class and the Foreign 
Affairs Officer Class is very much like 
that of the relation between the Army’s 
non-commissioned officers and enlisted 
men on the one hand and its com- 
missioned officers on the other. 

The first class is that of the Chief of 
Mission whom the law describes as “a 
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principal officer appointed by the Pres- 
ident of the Philippines, with the con- 
sent of the Commission on Appoint- 
ments, to be in charge of an embassy 
or legation or other diplomatic mission 
of the Philippines, or any other person 
assigned under the terms of this Act 
to be minister resident, chargé d'affaires, 
commissioner, or diplomatic agent.” 
In recognition of the President’s constitu- 
tional prerogative, the law does not limit 
the President’s choice of chiefs of mis- 
sion. Thus, the President may appoint 
anyone of ability and of his confidence 
as ambassador or minister. However, 
the law does provide that the Board 
of Foreign Service should submit to 
the President, through the Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs, the names of Fo- 
reign Affairs Officers qualified for as- 
signment as Chief of Mission “in order 
to assist the President” in the selection 
of candidates for such positions. Thus, 
the career officer may, by displaying 
ability and diligence, aspire to the 
top positions in the Foreign Service. 
Aside from the three regular classes 
of personnel, the Foreign Service car- 
ries civil and military, air, and naval 
attachés who have the rank of Foreign 
Affairs Officers. We have commercial 
attachés who carry on trade promotion 
and also cultural and press attachés. 
Our foreign relations have been 
greatly intensified since our birth as 
a republic. Our increasing concern 
for national security, our search for 
new markets for our products, our na- 
tural and growing desire to establish 
contact with more and more of the 
family of nations are making increasing 
demands upon our Foreign Service. 
Yet the record shows that the Foreign 
Service has never been adequately 
financed. Thus, it has been a “tra- 
dition” in the Department of Foreign 
Affairs since its inception in 1946 to 


incur yearly deficits due to insufficient 
appropriations for the various activi- 
ties of the Foreign Service. These 
deficits have been incurred in even 
sub-normal functioning of the Depart- 
ment. Because of the pitiful lack of 
funds, such normal requirements prov- 
ided by law, like personne] rotation 
and home leaves, both of which fea- 
tures of the service are essential to 
the morale of our personnel, have 
never been fulfilled as a regularly 
scheduled program. Last year, it was 
to the credit of our Congress that an 
increase in funds for these purposes 
was allowed. It was a substantial in- 
crease, but I must emphasize that it 
did not enable the Department to 
carry out fully its obligations to its 
personnel under the Foreign Service 
Act. 

Indeed, with so many demands upon 
the public treasury made by the com- 
plex functions of a modern government, 
it becomes increasingly more difficult 
in most states today to acquire ade- 
quate financing for a foreign service. 
The modern diplomat who gnashes his 
teeth whenever his home office turns 
down for lack of funds a request for 
an additional stenographer or a small 
increase in representation expenses 
must look back with longing to the 
good old days when a diplomat’s re- 
quirements were given quick and top 
priority by his government. Sir Ro- 
bert Murray Keith, British Minister 
at St. Petersburg accredited to the 
Empress Elizabeth, found no difficulty 
in obtaining from his government 
100,000 pounds “only for such gratifica- 
cations as I may judge necessary to make 
from time to time to particular persons”. 

But of course, those days of extremes 
are over, perhaps all to the better. 
Only a year ago, that very same Bri- 
tish Foreign Service which once en- 
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joyed so much lavish financing was 
subjected to meticulous scrutiny by 
Parliament, in which items much less 
than the hundred thousand pounds of 
Sir Robert were severely criticized. 
The increasing emphasis on internal 
social action, with which we have no 
quarrel, is everywhere drawing heavily 
from national budgets. Nevertheless, 
there is need, perhaps, for striking a 
better balance in our own _ budget. 
Among the ten regular Departments 
of the Government, the Department 
of Foreign Affairs, in spite of its world- 
wide operations, has been receiving 
the third smallest appropriation. This 
current fiscal year, out of a total gen- 
eral appropriation of 539 million pesos 
the Department of Foreign 
Affairs has received 6 million, thus 
comprising only 1% o% of our entire 
expenditures. I respectfully submit 
that such a vital function of our 
Government deserves a more adequate 
share in the appropriation of public 
funds. 

Our first line of defense, any na- 
tion’s first line of defense, is its dip- 
lomatic service. Our first line of 
offense in trade promotion, like that 
of any other nation, is our diplomatic 


and consular service. Our first figh- 
ters for peace and builders of pros- 
perity and international prestige are 
the men and women of the Foreign 
Service. 


Our career Foreign Service is small 
and it is not easy to enter it. Once 
an individual is in the career service, 
he will find that, as in almost every 
other country, he will have to keep 
vigil over the career status of the 
Foreign Affairs Officer for his own 
protection and for the sake of an 
efficient and effective conduct of our 
foreign relations. There will always 
be, as in other countries, those who 
will look upon the Foreign Service as 
a Christmas tree from which to pluck 
luscious rewards for political support 
or as a vacation spot for the infirm, 
the influential, the leisurely, or the 
outcast. There will always be those 
who would view our diplomats as a 
bunch of tourist guides and not as 
they should be viewed—a corps of 
able-bodied, able-minded, disciplined 
and distinguished defenders of our 
security, promoters of our peace and 
prosperity and upholders of our na- 
tional dignity and prestige. 
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Wanted: “Municipal Managers” 


for the Philippines‘ 


By Grecorio A. FrANcIscO, Jr. 


Institute of Public Administration 
University of the Philippines 





I 


EVERAL studies on Philippine local 
government within the last four years 
have decried the numerous problems 
present at this level, prominent among 
them being the lack of administrative 
competence. Recommendations on how 
to remedy the latter problem have been 
made by such authorities as Mr. Henry 
Reining, Jr. and Mr. Lloyd M. Short." 
They proposed the creation of an office 
to be called “municipal manager” that 
would help bring about this much-need- 
ed competence. This officer could be 
the counterpart of the city or town mana- 
ger in the United States, the prefect in 
France, or the town clerk in England. 
The proposal of a new institution such 
as the one mentioned above immediately 
raises the question of its feasibility or 





* This article is based on a paper submitted 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
the degree of Master of Arts in Public Ad- 
ministration at the University of Minnesota, 
August,’ 1955. 

?Henry Reining, Jr., Local Government and 
Administration (typewritten); Lloyd M. Short, 
The Relationship of Local and National 
Governments in the Philippines. (Manila: 
Institute of Public Administration, 1955). 
Both of these men served as consultants to 
the Institute of Public Administration, Univ- 
ersity of the Philippines in 1954 and 1955 


respectively. 


practicability in the Philippine setting. 
Many a local writer has criticized his 
fellow countrymen for their propensity 
to adopt American importations even 
without serious and careful deliberation 
on their merits and demerits. These 
adopted institutions have often failed to 
produce the expected results, to the dis- 
may of the innovators. 

Perhaps, a consideration of the back- 
ground of local government and prevail- 
ing local conditions will provide a basis 
for examining the proposal to create the 
office of “municipal manager” in Phil- 
ippine cities and municipalities. 

Four centuries ago, the Philippines 
had what local executives now desire 
to achieve: local government free from 
central control. At that time, however, 
no other form of government was feas- 
ible since there was no Filipino nation- 
state. There were tribal groups which 
carried their governments through ba- 
rangays.* These settlements of from 
thirty to a hundred families each were 
ruled by a chief who was the executive, 
legislator and judge, all rolled into one. 
The chief ruled supreme and his deci- 





*Joseph R. Hayden, The Philippines—A 
Study in National Development (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1950), p. 261. 
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sions were rarely challenged. Although 
local governments were not centrally 
controlled, popular participation, an es- 
sential feature of democratic systems 
today, was sadly lacking. 

In the sixteenth century, Spain colo- 
nized the Philippines. A colonial gov- 
ernment was established to rule the 
latest addition to the Spanish empire. 
On the local level, pueblos (towns) and 
cities were set up as units of the central 
government. Positions in the local pub- 
lic services became a Spanish monopoly, 
however, such that very few Filipinos 
learned the rudiments of government. 
Furthermore, there was a high degree ot 
centralization and only matters of an 
insignificant nature were left for the 
local units to administer. In spite of the 
denial of self-government, the Spaniards 
left an important legacy in the form of 
such local units as towns and cities, and 
such offices as those of the mayor, the 
council, and of other administrative of- 
ficers which are still in existence today. 

One of the major tasks that the Amer- 
icans took upon themselves when they 
came to the Islands was to train the 
natives for self-government.? This was 
begun on the local level and marked the 
liberalizing of the controls which the 
former central government imposed over 





* Instructions of President McKinley to the 
Second Philippine Commission, April 7, 1900, 
in which he directed that body “to devote 
their attention in the first instance to the 
establishment of municipal governments in 
which the natives of the Islands, both in the 
cities and in the rural communities, shall be 
afforded the opportunity to manage their own 
affairs to the full extent of which they are 
capable and subject to the least degree of 
supervision and control which a study of 
their capacities and observation of the work- 
ings of native control show to be consistent 
with the maintenance of law, order and lo- 
yalty.” Reports of the Philippine Commis- 
sion to the Civil Governor and the Heads 
of the Executive Departments of the Civil 
Government of the Philippine Islands, (1900- 
1903) (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1904) pp. 5-6. 


the local units. Mayors and councilors 
were elected. Suffrage was gradually 
extended to enable citizens to have a say 
in the affairs of their government. 

Under the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment, the trend of decentralization was 
reversed. This was especially evident 
in the cities. All the newly-drawn 
city charters provided for the appoint- 
ment of the mayors by the President. 
Some councils were entirely appointive 
while others were partially elective. 
The justification offered was that better 
government would be attained because 
authority centralized in the national 
government would insulate the admin- 
istration of city affairs from partisan 
politics. It was also argued that the 
national chief executive does and 
should exercise control over all local 
officials.* However, non-partisan ad- 
ministration was not achieved. 
Through increased national control over 
local affairs, local governments were 
gradually subordinated to national 
politics. 

During the post-independence period 
the trend toward decentralization has 
been proceeding slowly. Local govern- 
ments are still held in a tight grip by 
the national government. At present, 


only fourteen of the twenty-eight char- . 


tered cities have elective mayors. 
Thirteen are still appointed by the 
President with the consent of the Com- 
mission on Appointments and one is a 
provincial governor acting ex-officio as 
mayor. 

The extent of centralization is evident 
in many other areas of local govern- 
ment. It is manifest in the limited au- 
thority given to the local executives. 





* Hayden, op. cit., p. 307. 

*Roy H. Owsley, & Associates, Philippine 
City Charters with a Suggested Uniform City 
Charter (Manila: Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration, 1956), pp. 8-9. 
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The appointing power of municipal and 
city mayors, in many instances, is lim- 
ited to the selection of chiefs of police 
departments, members of the police 
force, and subordinate officials of the 
local departments. Responsible  offi- 
cials, e.g., heads of the city departments, 
are still appointed by the President 
with the consent of the Commission on 
Appointments.’ In spite of this limita- 
tion on their appointing power, mayors 
are legally vested with administrative 
control over city department heads. In 
effect, this control becomes an empty 
legal gesture unless the mayor happens 
to belong to the same party as, and is 
in sympathy with, the national admin- 
istration, in which case he can wield 
some influence over the department 
heads. A step taken toward the grant- 
ing of more authority to local executives 
was made with the passage of a law 
providing for the appointment by the 
municipal mayor of all employees paid 
out of the general fund of the munic- 
ipality.” 

Centralization is also evident in fiscal 
administration. Cities and municipali- 
ties possess limited taxing powers and 
have to turn to the national government 
for financial aid to enable them to carry 
out their functions. Although they 
collect revenues for the national govern- 
ment their share constitutes only a small 
percentage which is returned in the form 
of allotments. Through the allot- 
ment system, the national government 
has been able to keep a tight rein on 
local affairs. Until 1954, the practice 
was for provincial and municipal gov- 
ernments to submit their budgets to the 
Department of Finance for approval. 
Legislation passed that year purported 
to grant provincial boards and munic- 


*Ibid., p. 10. 
* Republic Act No. 1551, June 16, 1956. 





ipal councils a freer hand in the pre- 
paration of their budgets subject to 
certain conditions.* In effect how- 
ever, these laws tended to curb auto- 
nomy by even requiring cases of aboli- 
tion of positions to be submitted to the 
Secretary of Finance for approval; again, 
a centralizing factor. 

Genuine attempts to achieve greater 
local autonomy will have to begin with 
the emancipation of local units from a 
weak, over-dependent financial status. 

Probably the most arresting manifes- 
tation of centralization is the fact that 
services normally carried out by local 
governments elsewhere in the world are 
rendered by national authorities in this 
country. The health function is per- 
formed for local units by health officers 
who are under the direct supervision 
of the Bureau of Health; the supervision 
of public works is entrusted to the Dis- 
trict Engineer who is supervised by the 
Department of Public Works; etc. 
Proper coordination becomes difficult 
to secure due to the variety of controls 
over local services. The mayor is 
usually elected on the basis of his po- 
pularity and political strength so that 
he may not possess executive and ad- 
ministrative ability which are the tal- 
ents needed for proper coordination of 
field activities of national agencies. 
Furthermore, there is very limited com- 
petent staff assistance on the local level. 
In the smaller municipalities, the staff 
has been found to consist only of a mu- 
nicipal secretary and a clerk in charge 
of records and routine work.® On the 
provincial level also, it has been found 
that a large percentage (from 40% to 
60%) of the officials and employees are 





*Republic Acts Nos. 1062 and 1063, June 
12, 1954. 

‘John S. Romani and M. Ladd Thomas, 
A Survey of Local Governments in the Phil- 
ippines (Manila: Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration, 1954), p. 36. 
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not civil service eligibles, and in many 
instances are sorely lacking in train- 
ing.° Under these conditions, the at- 
tainment of proper coordination and ad- 
ministrative competence becomes ex- 
tremely difficult. 

There is a glaring need for an official 
who can coordinate local activities as 
well as bring about the desired admin- 
istrative competence to local units. In 
the United States, the city or town 
manager supplies the answer to this 
need. The only Filipino official roughly 
corresponding to a city manager would 
be the executive secretary to the mayor, 
but even this official falls short of the 
manager in qualification and in author- 
ity. He is a political appointee and is 
not even required to possess minimum 
qualifications. 

The solution offered by Reining and 
Short in the person of the “municipal 
manager” appears to be worth a try. 
This office would have to be modified, 
however, in the manner contemplated by 
Mr. Roy H. Owsley. Mr. Owsley rec- 
ommends the establishment of the of- 
fice of “city administrator” to be ap- 
pointed by the mayor. Unlike the 
American city manager this official 
would not supplant the mayor as the 
head of the executive branch of the city. 
The reason given for this modified ver- 
sion of the manager is the fact that resi- 
dents of Philippine cities are only begin- 
ning to elect their mayors. They would 
not favor giving up their newly-found 
powers so soon and substitute an ap- 
pointed “city administrator” for a mayor 
of their own choosing." 

The “municipal manager” herein pro- 
posed will therefore resemble Mr. Ows- 
ley’s “city administrator” more than the 
typical American city or town manager. 
He would be a professional administra- 


»* Ibid., Pp. 72. 
* Owsley, op. cit., p. 60. 








tor broadly trained in the social sciences 
and public administration who can 
initially serve as an administrative 
assistant to the mayor or governor and 
ultimately as manager to a city, prov- 
ince or municipality.!” 

The training of this “municipal 
manager” deserves the most serious 
consideration if administrative compet- 
ence in local administration is to be 
raised. The remainder of this paper 
will be devoted to a plan for training 
“municipal managers” in the Philippines. 


Il 


Several assumptions will have to be 
made before the training of “municipal 
managers” can commence. In the first 
place, it is assumed that local autonomy 
will be extended. This means that local 
executives would be given broader 
powers of appointment, control, direction 
and supervision over local governments 
and offices. The mayor should possess 
the power to select a manager who will 
serve as the former’s administrative as- 
sistant and carry out policies formulated 
by the mayor and the council. Vigorous 
steps have been taken to strengthen 
local governments. The League of Prov- 
incial Governors and City Mayors, at a 
convention held in February, 1957, dis- 
cussed and approved the draft of a local 
autonomy bill to be submitted to Con- 
gress. 

Secondly, it is assumed that fiscal au- 
tonomy will be given to the local units 
in addition to political autonomy. This 
means that local governments would 
have broader powers of taxation to 
enable them to raise funds to finance 
their operations. Likewise, local budg- 
ets would be approved on the local 





“Lloyd M. Short The Relationship of Local 
and National Government in the Philippines 
(Manila: Institute of Public Administration, 
1955), p. 23. 
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level without the need for the Depart- 
ment of Finance to stamp its seal of 
approval. The bill mentioned above 
also sought to achieve fiscal autonomy 
to the degree herein suggested. 

The third assumption is that, con- 
sequently, there will be a redistribution 
of functions such that a much greater 
measure of health, agricultural, welfare, 
public works, and other services will be 
performed by the local units instead of 
by the national government through 
field agents. This is in keeping with 
the belief that officials who are chosen 
for these posts will be more familiar 
with local conditions than outsiders 
designated by the national government. 

Fourthly, it is assumed that local units 
will be able and willing to offer attrac- 
tive inducements, such as high salaries, 
to make it worthwhile for competent 
persons, including the manager, to work 
forthem. Quality, even in merchandise, 
commands a high price, and for a man- 
nager, the local unit can usually get a 
highly qualified individual who expects 
to be paid what he is worth. The high 
salaries that will be paid to managers 
will be more than offset by the benefits 
that will accrue to local government 
such as improved services, reduced red- 
tape, better public relations, and in the 
long run, even actual monetary savings. 

Unless these assumptions are trans- 
lated into realities, the “municipal 
manager” idea cannot be expected to 
work out successfully. 


Il 


The career of municipal government, 
although relatively unknown in the Phil- 
ippines, has been in operation in the 
United States as early as 1908:43 It 





* National Municipal League, The Story of 
the Council-Manager Plan: Most Democratic 
and Efficient Form of Government (New York: 
National Municipal League, 1954), p. 9. 


developed as an answer to a pressing 
need for competent, professionally- 
trained men who could make snappy 
and sound decisions, especially in 
emergency situations. The mayor- 
council and commission forms of govern- 
ment had both been tried earlier and 
found wanting in the expertise neces- 
sary for decision-making, programming, 
and related aspects of administration. 
The success of the first council-manager 
form of government, therefore, resulted 
in its adoption by numerous other local 
jurisdictions in the country. 

Over the years Americans have de- 
veloped a system of training for munic- 
icipal management by apprenticing 
promising young men after formal train- 
ing in the universities in cities, towns, or 
villages administered by managers. 
Under the supervision of the manager, 
these apprentices learn the duties and 
responsibilities of a manager and the 
workings of a local unit under the coun- 
cil-manager form of government. In 
the Philippines, training for municipal 
management will have to be approached 
from another angle on account of the 
absence of manager-type cities or towns 
in which young men desirous of becom- 
ing local administrators may act as ap- 
prentices. Training for this career will 
therefore have to start from scratch. 

In this country, the responsibility for 
training “municipal managers” will pro- 
bably have to be a joint endeavor of the 
U. P. Institute of Public Administra- 
tion and local governments. The for- 
mer can serve as a medium for formal, 
inter-disciplinary training, while the lat- 
ter can assist in the practical aspects of 
the training program. The Institute of 
Public Administration can best be en- 
trusted with the formal training pro- 
gram since it already has a public 
administration curriculum which may 
be altered to meet municipal manage- 
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ment training needs. The cooperation 
of local units is vitally needed in de- 
veloping the approach which the courses 
must take, the nature and amount of 
emphasis that will be given in these 
courses, and even more important, in the 
practical training that the trainees will 
be called upon to do. 

To produce competent managers, per- 
sons applying for training must be 
screened carefully in order to promptly 
weed out those who do not have the 
qualifications to succeed in this type of 
work. Various techniques are employ- 
able in the selection of trainees. Prob- 
ably the most useful technique at this 
early stage is the application blank 
which will be useful for ferreting out 
detailed information concerning each 
applicant such as his personal data, his 
education and experience, and his rea- 
sons for wanting to become a municipal 
manager. A selection committee com- 
posed of a faculty member of the In- 
stitute of Public Adminstration as chair- 
man, a representative of the Bureau of 
Civil Service and a representative of 
one of the local governments, as mem- 
bers, may be created to process the ap- 
plications. The same committee would 
also be in charge of examining the ap- 
plicants orally and in writing, prior to 
final selection. 

It is suggested that the written test 
be a general intelligence test instead 
of one on special aptitude because of 
the diverse backgrounds of the appli- 
cants. The written test would be em- 
ployed to eliminate those who fare 
poorly on it. An oral interview to be 
conducted by the selection committee 
will supplement the written test by 
checking the personality of each appli- 
cant, his manner of dressing, fluency of 
speech, poise, alertness, self-confidence 
and ability to present ideas. In fairness 
to candidates, records of the interview 


may be kept and uniform questions 
must be asked of each applicant. 

Two groups are available for training 
in municipal management. The first 
comprises those who have had exper- 
ience in public service but whose work 
have been in a narrow aspect of mu- 
nicipal administration. For them train- 
ing would be such as to provide them 
with knowledge of the other aspects 
of local administration. The second 
group consists of students fresh from 
college who have not had practical 
work experience of any sort. The 
training program herein contemplated 
is intended more for the latter group 
than for the former. 

Two points of view also exist con- 
cerning the kind of background which 
the trainee should possess.‘ One view 
holds that a trainee with a specialized 
background, as in engineering, would 
make a good manager considering that 
the bulk of municipal functions con- 
sists of public works of one kind or 
another. The other view claims that 
the trainee should possess a_ broad, 
general background in the social scien- 
ces such as political science, sociology, 
economics, psychology, etc., since exec- 
utive ability is far more important 
for efficient municipal management 
than a specialized ability which can be 
secured on a consultant basis. An 
engineer, for instance, can be hired to 
advise the manager on engineering 
matters. Actually, these views need 
not conflict. Experience in the United 
States has shown that for small cities 
or towns of 20,000 or less, the manager 
should be one with a specialized back- 
ground, eg., engineering so he can 





“Joseph A. Cohen, City Managership as a 
Profession, Supplement to the National Munic- 
ipal Review of July, 1924, Vol. XIII, No. 7, 
(New York: National Municipal League, 1924), 
pp. 398-399. 
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serve as chief engineer and manager at 
the same time. This could effect mone- 
tary savings inasmuch as salary ex- 
penditures will be reduced by paying 
only one person where there would 
otherwise be two. 

For larger cities and towns, execu- 
tive ability is considered to count for 
more than specialized talent and this 
is where the individual with the broad 
general background comes in. It is 
executive ability that is needed to se- 
cure the best out of employees within 
the organization, to coordinate the mul- 
tifarious activities of the departments, 
to decide serious questions, and to 
handle large funds that governing the 
modern city or town entails..> In gene- 
ral, however, it would be-ideal for a 
jurisdiction to have a specialist by pro- 
fession who possesses executive ability. 

Other traits which would be desirable 
for would-be managers to possess are 
tact, honesty, courage, firmness, open- 
mindedness, courtesy, industry, devo- 
tion, horse-sense, good judgment and 
physical strength.'* 

Mr. Cohen made it obvious that a 
person who intends to become a mana- 
ger must undergo thorough and rigid 
training: 

“(He) ... would be one of a number of 
years’ standing as such, a man of liberal 
education, a trained lawyer, a doctor of 
public health, an investigator into methods 
of municipal finance, a professor of educa- 
tional administration, a first-class engineer, 
an authority upon the methods and prin- 
ciples cf public safety administration, a 
lecturer in the structure of (American) 
government, and a man with an outstand- 
ing executive and coordinating talent such 
as can be attained only by considerable 


contact with the larger business activi- 
ala 
Loc. cit. 
“Ibid., p. 397. 
‘Ibid., p. 398. 
683744 


Evidently, this person is a rarity, a 
paragon if he really exists. The best 
that can be found are combinations of 
several of these traits rather than all 
of them in a single individual. 


Elsewhere at the present time, per- 
sons training for municipal management 
are required to possess a minimum of 
four years of college education. An 
engineering or a liberal arts degree is 
usually preferred. They are presumed 
to have had introductory courses in 
government, economics, sociology, ac- 
counting, and algebra. Some courses 
which are useful but not required of 
applicants are statistics, municipal gov- 
ernment, public law, and public speak- 
ing.'* 

Based on the information in the 
application blank and the results of the 
written and oral examination, the se- 
lection committee must decide who 
should undergo training. It is sug- 
gested that the first batch of trainees be 
kept small since this is an experimental 
group. Later, as the demand for more 
managers arises, the number of train- 
ees may be increased correspondingly. 


After selecting the trainees, several 
questions arise regarding the kind and 
amount of training which should be 
given to best prepare these individuals 
for municipal management. What kind 
of training program can provide the 
trainees with the knowledge and skill 
necessary for managers? What kind 
of, and how ‘much, academic training 
should be given to these trainees? 
What about practical training? How 
should the trainees undertake practical 
training? These and other questions 
may be answered by looking into the 
duties and responsibilities of the “city 





*Edwin O. Stene, “University Training for 
City Management,” Public Management, Vol. 


34, No. 1, January, 1952 p. 6. 
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administrator” as proposed by Mr. (14) To perform all other duties re- 
Owsley. quired of him by ordinance, or assigned 


The city administrator shall have 
the following powers, duties, and re- 
sponsibilities to be exercised under the 
general direction of the mayor: ** 


(1) To supervise and coordinate the 
work of all departments and agencies 
under the jurisdiction of the mayor with 
some exceptions. 

(2) To serve as budget officer of the 
city. 

(3) To be responsible for the develop- 
ment and administration of a sound per- 
sonnel system for the city consistent with 
the Civil Service Law. 

(4) To prepare and recommend for 
adoption by the city with the approval 
of the mayor, a comprehensive pay plan 
for city officers and employees. 

(5) To conduct a continuous study of 
the work, and the internal organization 
and procedures of all offices and depart- 
ments under the mayor, and to develop 
and prescribe accepted administrative 
procedures and establish management and 
work standards therefor. 

(6) To analyze and report to the mayor 
concerning impending policy decisions 
affecting the management of the city and 
its agencies. 

(7) To convene the heads of depart- 
ments, and agencies, singly or collectively, 
for the purpose of conference, discussion 
and report. 

(8) To conduct research and prepare re- 
ports, including annual reports. 

(9) To require and introduce manage- 
ment records and statistical techniques 
related to the collection and analysis of 
performance data. 

(10) To develop materials for and as- 
sist in in-service-training programs. 

(11) To maintain liaison with civic and 
community groups on matters of govern- 
mental management. 

(12) To attend meetings of the city 
council at its request and other boards 
or committees of which the Mayor is a 
Member. 

(13) To support and remove at his 
pleasure his assistant or deputy. 





* Owsley, op. cit., pp. 60-62 


to him in writing by the mayor. 


Obviously, the training of would-be 
managers would have to be thorough 
and exacting to enable them to perform 
the above functions competently. Based 
on the experiences of cities, towns and 
municipalities in the United States, it 
has been found that a combination of 
academic and practical training pro- 
duces the best managers. The Univer- 
sities of Kansas, Pennsylvania, and 
Maine have specific curricula for train- 
ing in municipal management which 
include supervised internship after the 
academic phase of training.2° It would 
be practical for the Philippines to adopt 
this combined type of training also. 
The internship phase will vary some- 
what, however, due to the absence here 
of council-manager governments to 
which the trainees can be assigned for 
practical training. 


IV 


It has been mentioned that the aca- 
demic phase of the training program 
should be the primary responsibility 
of the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion with the assistance of the local 
governments. To some extent the cur- 
riculum for municipal management will 
inject some degree of specialization 
into the present generalist program. 
Training will still be mainly for gene- 
ralists but geared to meet specific needs 
of local governments. 

The training program that would 
seem to be satisfactory from the aca- 
demic and practical standpoints is one 
that will cover a period of two years. 
The first year will be devoted to 
academic courses, seminars, etc., while 





* Harry L. Morrison Jr., “Training in Local 
Government Administration.” Personnel Ad- 
ministration, Vol. 15, No. 3, May, 1952, p. 3. 
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the second year will consist of field 
work or practical training. Upon com- 
pletion of all the requirements, the 
successful trainee will be awarded a 
master’s degree in Public Administra- 
tion, major in municipal management. 

A minimum specialized instruction 
on the graduate level will be required 
of all trainees during the first year. 
Among others, the courses recommend- 
ed are introduction to public adminis- 
tration, bibliography and research meth- 
ods, municipal government and admi- 
nistration, administrative law, statistics, 
governmental planning, administrative 
organization and management, public 
personnel administration, fiscal adminis- 
tration, human relations, and municipal 
engineering. 

Except for a new course, municipal 
engineering, all the others have been 
offered by the Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration as part of its generalist 
curriculum. Arrangements may be 
made with the College of Engineering 
to offer this course to the trainees. Its 
significance lies in the fact that public 
works is an important function even on 
the local level, e.g., safety engineering 
which is concerned with traffic problems 
falls within this field of study. This 
course will impart to trainees simple, 
basic principles of engineering and will 
be of special benefit to those whose 
backgrounds have been in such fields 
as political science, sociology, economics, 
and psychology. 

The municipal government and ad- 
ministration course will provide the 
trainees with an idea of the organization 
and structure of local governments, the 
variety and extent of their activities as 
well as problems which commonly oc- 
cur in these areas. Hypothetical prob- 
lems which confront the manager 
should be raised as examples of situa- 


tions which involve decision-making and 
discretion. 

Administrative law will familiarize 
the trainee with basic principles of 
law, judicial restraints in internal ad- 
ministration, judicial enforcement of 
administrative decisions, and legal rem- 
edies against administrative action.”! 


Statistics will furnish the prospective 
manager with some useful tools with 
which to effectively persuade a council 
on the merits of increasing or reducing 
appropriations for a particular depart- 
ment, to predict costs of future proj- 
ects and to prepare comprehensible 
annual and other reports on the con- 
ditions of the community. 


Local units are not static and have 
a tendency to expand in area as well 
as in population. As this expansion 
occurs, streets have to be laid out and 
paved, gutters and curbs put in, sewer 
and waterpipes and telephone wires 
installed, etc., and funds with which to 
finance these operations raised. If 
there is to be functional order and 
beauty in the community, su¢h things 
must be carefully planned. The gov- 
ernmental planning course will ground 
the trainees on the legal bases and 
principles of zoning, park and street 
layouts, and the like. 


The core courses in organization and 
management, personnel administration, 
and fiscal administration will integrate 
the more specialized instruction in the 
other fields. They comprise the foun- 
dations of the training program inas- 
much as the decision which managers 
are called upon to make will have, in 
all cases, organizational, personnel, or 
fiscal implications. 


*. 1956-1957 Catalogue. Institute of Public 
Administration, University of the Philippines, 
p. 18. 
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The importance of the human rela- 
tions course cannot be over-emphasized. 
A “municipal manager” will have to 
deal at all times with various segments 
of the population: the mayor, the coun- 
cil, the department heads and their 
subordinates, his own subordinates, and 
the citizens. Knowledge of human rela- 
tions will enable him to deal with these 
people with the minimum of friction. 
The course considers, among other 
things, employee motivation, morale, at- 
titudes, communication, supervision and 
other matters of psychological signifi- 
cance.”* 

Discussions, rather than mere lecture 
sessions, should characterize the aca- 
demic portion of the training program 
in order to encourage the trainees to 
think and participate actively. Since 
the manager will frequently be called 
upon to write reports of one kind or 
another, the trainees can be prepared 
for this function by requiring them to 
write term papers on administrative 
problems in which they will be expected 
to reveal breadth of vision, power of 
analysis, and a sound command of writ- 
ten and oral expression.”* 

Graduate program of the academic 
type will not qualify the trainee for the 
responsible, administrative post of “mun- 
icipal manager” automatically, but if 
the instruction is prudently combined 
with practical experience and intelligent 
guidance is given to particular inte- 
rests, graduates should be produced 
with a high potential for administrative 
work. 


V 


After the academic requirements shall 
have been met, the trainees are ready 
for practical training. Concerning ad- 
ministrative internship, which seems to 


* Ibid., p. 19. 
*Ibid., p. 11. 





be the best medium for this type of 
training, Mr. E. John Rizos, former In- 
ternship Program Coordinator for the 
School of Public Administration, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, had this 
to say: 


“Administrators cannot be improvised; 
each society and each generation must 
develop its own—and gradually. ... the 
administrative internship aims at the 
development of administrative maturity 
and skills by introducing the student to 
the living structure of government and 
to the realities of administrative situa- 
tions. 

The internship program is the common 
ground where students of administration, 
practicing administrators, and professional 
specialists meet. The heart of such a 
program is direct participation in the 
actual work of government agencies, suit- 
able to the particular background, in- 
terests, and potentials of each. The main 
concept is learning-by-doing. 

This is achieved by placing the student 
in selected administrative assignments 
under careful supervision ... where he 
. . . develops an attitude which will lead 
him to study and appreciate not only 
what ‘is’ and what ‘is possible’, but also 
what ‘ought to be’ thus opening the way 
into the realm of fruitful evaluation.”. “ 

Essential to an internship program are 
participation by the government agency, 
the student, and the university. The 
interning agency must be characterized 
by an attitude of open-mindedness, en- 
thusiasm, and experimentation. The in- 
ternship sponsor must also be educa- 
tionally minded, must have a genuine 
interest in the intern and should be 
able to evaluate the quality of the in- 
ternship served.”® 

The Institute, before the end of the 
the internship of the trainees with the 
first year must make arrangements for 
proper agencies. At the moment, only 





“E. John Rizos, “City Hal! Internships 
for Management,” Public Management, Vol. 
XXXVIII, No. I, January, 1956. p. 8. 

" Ibid., p. 9. 
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Manila and Quezon City are probably 
in a position to take in interns since 
other units close to Manila are sadly 
lacking in facilities for internship. The 
two cities are also desirable as interning 
agencies from the standpoint of physical 
distance. 

As an intern, the trainee finds him- 
self in a unique position. He becomes 
a temporary and responsible member 
of a governmental agency although he 
remains a student until after the com- 
pletion of his internship and the sub- 
mission of his report thereon. 

The Institute must see to it that the 
internship meets the educational needs 
of the trainees. It would not do for 
the latter to be assigned routine, cle- 
rica] positions where nothing subs- 
tantial can be gained. The trainees 
should be assigned to work both in 
the staff and line units of the agency. 
Staff agencies have been found to offer 
a splendid training ground for adminis- 
trators inasmuch as the successful per- 

* International City Manager’s Association, 
lities and abilities similar to those re- 
quired of the general administrator.*® 
In the line units, the interns learn to 
familiarize themselves with the work- 
ings of the agency. 

Each trainee must have a faculty 
advisor to whom he can report his ac- 
tivities and problems periodically. He 
should likewise have a corresponding 
supervisor in the interning agency who 
can look after him and make all the 
arrangements for his rotation among 
the various agency units. Among the 
local officers with whom interns may be 
assigned to work are the executive 
secretary to the mayor or secretary to 
the provincial governor, the provincial or 





* International City Manager’s Association. 

“Training for Municipal Administration,” 
Report of a Committee of the LC.M.A., 
Chicago: 1956, p. 17. 


city treasurer, the city or provincial 
engineer, the accounting officer, the 
provincial or city auditor, the police 
chief, the fire chief, and the assessor. 
The interns would be rotated among 
them for brief periods at a time. The 
cooperation of these officers must be 
secured in order that each will show 
sympathetic interest and give constant 
attention to the intern. Rather than 
have the intern observe casually or 
perform routinary functions, the su- 
pervisor should assign him to work on 
specific projects which can be finished 
during his stay in the agency. The 
intern stands to profit more under this 
arrangement than when he is left to 
shift for himself. 

Although the officers mentioned will 
have to put in some extra time for 
attending to these interns, the program 
is really a give-and-take proposition. 
The intern is benefited by the ex- 
perience he gets. On the other hand, 
the interns also perform a variety of 
assignments which are of value to the 
agency. 

Examples of tasks which my be as- 
signed to interns are the following: 


(1) Writing of a popular personnel 
handbook or manual for distribution to 
local employees. 

(2) Gathering and analyzing data for, 
and assisting in, the preparation of the 
local budget, the appropriation ordinance 
and annual reports. 

(3) Gathering and analyzing data to be 
used for preparing reports on special 
problems of the jurisdiction such as floods 
due to poor drainage, conversion of two- 
way to one-way streets, etc. 

(4) Doing research work such as pre- 
paring surveys, salary studies, etc. 

(5) Helping to bring the records sys- 
tem complete and up-to-date. 

(6) Performing routine work on certain 
occasions such as typing and filing, issuing 
licenses and permits, answering questions 
concerning loca] services, etc. 
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At the termination of the internship 
program, each trainee will be required 
to submit a report of his activities 
during the year, including copies of 
projects which he shall have under- 
taken. This report will be in lieu of 
a master’s thesis to satisfy the require- 
ments of the Graduate School. The 
supervisor and each of the officers 
with whom the trainee worked may 
be presented with a checklist on which 
the former should indicate how the 
intern fared under him. The academic 
record, the internship report, and the 
check list will then provide a basis 
for determining whether the trainee 
satisfactorily met the requirements or 
not. 

The responsibility of the Institute 
does not end with the graduation of 
its trainees. The graduates have to 
be employed. Consequently, the Ins- 
titute has to establish and maintain 
liaison with various cities, provinces 
and towns which are the prospective 
employers of “municipal managers.” 
Occasionally, some units may be 
pleased with the work of trainees who 
intern with them and hire them after 
they complete the program. The ma- 
jority of graduates, however, will have 
to secure employment elsewhere. 

The “municipal manager” will be 
a new entity in this country, and, 
as is often the case, will be regarded 
with suspicion and skepticism by the 
conservative elements of the commu- 
nity. The first batch of trainees must 
be able to make a good showing as 
managers otherwise the prospects of 
later trainees may be jeopardized. 

The Society for Public Administra- 
tion of the Philippines and the League 
of Provincial Governors and City Ma- 
yors can be of invaluable assistance 
in selling the manager idea to local 
governments and in the placement of 





successful trainees. The Philippine 
Journal of Public Administration can 
be instrumental in publicizing the vir- 
tues of a manager-administered com- 
munity to as large a segment of the 
population as possible. It can also 
serve as a carrier of advertisements for 
cities and towns who will want to 
employ managers, thus offering the trai- 
nee a variety of areas in which to ac- 
cept managerial posts. 

At this stage, a number of precau-— 
tions have already been taken to insure 
that only highly qualified individuals get 
to be chosen for training. As a final 
step, every successful trainee, prior to 
appointment, must be made to take the 
proper civil service examination that 
will place him in the classified service 
and confer on him a career status. 
Such an examination must be stiff, cor- 
responding to the Junior Management 
Assistant (JMA) examinations given at 
the national level in the United States.?” 
Success in the examination would make 
the examinee eligible for appointment 
to an entrance level of the new career 
of municipal management. From this 
level, which may be that of adminis- 
trative or technical assistant, the ap- 
pointee can progress to the more res- 
ponsible post of “municipal manager” 
or “city administrator” as he matures 
and gains experience. 


VI 


The launching of a new training pro- 
gram is frequently fraught with all sorts 
of difficulties. In the first place, the 
career of municipal management is a 
hazardous one to prepare for. It lacks 
recognized standards of preparation due 
to scarcity of scientific data. As such 
there is no guarantee that successful 





*"Henry J. Reining, Jr., Local Government 
and Administration in the Philippines, Ma- 
nila: 1954, p. 4. 
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trainees will automatically become good 
managers. This hazard is partly guard- 
ed against by the rigid screening of the 
trainees and the thoroughness of the 
training program. 

Secondly, the opportunities for man- 
agement internship are likely to be 
restricted for two reasons: (1) The rela- 
tionships between the University and 
the local units are severely limited. Re- 
mote cities and towns hardly have any 
contacts with the Institute. There is 
a need to establish closer liaison be- 
tween the local units and the university 
to enable the former to arrange for 
interns to work in various jurisdictions. 
(2) Very few local units are in a posi- 
tion to serve as interning agencies. 
Many cities and towns have limited 
personnel and it is only in the larger 
local units that officials can be found 
who are capable of supervising trainees 
during the latter’s internship. 

Thirdly, there is the problem of se- 
curing funds with which to provide 
trainees with allowances while they 
undergo internship. Not very many 
students can afford to pay their way 
through a second year of graduate train- 
ing hence the need for paying intern- 
ships. Philippine local governments are 
currently hard-pressed for finances, so 
their paying of salaries to trainees is 
out of the question. The University it- 
self may not be in a position to grant 
internship stipends so that the solution 


may depend on the ability of the Insti- 
tute to secure a grant from a founda- 
tion. An alternative to this, however, 
is a half-and-half proposition between 
the University and the interning agency 
provided that the latter has funds to 
spare for this purpose. 


VII 


No royal road exists for those who 
may be inclined toward the career of 
“municipal manager.” The individual 
who aspires to succeed in this line 
would need to possess an above average 
degree of intelligence to begin with, in 
addition to sacrificing time, money, and 
effort. It is quite obvious that munici- 
pal managership is not the career for 
those who desire to make a living the 
easy way. The rewards may eventual- 
ly be great—high pay, high prestige, 
pride and satisfaction in his record of 
public service, but the duties and re- 
sponsibilities will be much greater. In 
the performance of his functions the 
“municipal manager” will know little 
of time or privacy. His door will have 
to remain open to every citizen in the 
community who needs his help. It is 
here that his opportunities for public 
service become limitless. What Philip- 
pine local governments need today are 
men of competence who will be devoted 
to the public service. The “municipal 
manager” seems destined to answer 
this need. 
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S ORIGINALLY conceived, community 
A development was officially defined 
as a “process designed to create condi- 
tions of economic and social progress... 
with the active participation and upon 
the initiative of the community.”? The 
definition was simple. “Process” was 
not defined; it could be anything, any 
activity that somehow appeared capable 
of creating “conditions of economic and 
social progress.” “Process” included 
activities that ranged from the gather- 
ing of giant African snails to the digging 
of wells and the actual construction of 
community centers where various group 
development programs are offered. 
Neither were “conditions of economic 
and social progress” sufficiently ex- 
plained. “Conditions” being a relative 
term, it could include any point on what 
conceivably is a continuum of “condi- 
tions”. The mere swatting of a common 
housefly could be said to contribute to 
social and economic progress. At the 
other end in the range might be the 
construction of hospitals, schools, and 
other indicia of “progress”. 





*The Magsaysay Community Development 
Program: Fiscal Years 1956-1960, p. 7. (Mi- 
meographed) 
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The simplicity of the concept of com- 
munity development as defined made it 
attractive. Its vagueness added to the 
appeal because of the convenient 
justifications it offered in support 
of activities and projects that could, 
by some stretch of the imagination be 
labelled “community development”. To 
use the example given above, the gather- 
ing and destruction of giant African 
snails is “community development”. One 
governmental agency, therefore, saw it 
fit to support such an endeavor. An- 
other government office sponsored health 
projects like sweeping of frontyards and 
cutting of weeds. Many more initiated 
other types of projects in community 
improvement. 

The situation would have been desir- 
able were it not for the ensuing over- 
lapping and duplication of activities 
among various governmental agencies 
engaged in “community development”.? 
For example, the Social Welfare Admin- 
istration, the Bureau of Public Schools, 
the Department of Commerce and Indus- 


*Government Survey and Reorganization 
Commission, Reorganization Plan and Report: 
Community .Development, p. 21. (Mimeo- 
graphed) 
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try and the Department of Agriculture 
and Natural Resources. among others, 
had each poultry and piggery projects 
to its credit. These were entirely apart 
from similar projects undertaken by 
several civic and religious organizations. 
In many cases there were jealousy and 
hostility among the entities engaged in 
these activities. There was a strong 
competition for credit and the race 
for national popularity was hectic. 
The results were unfortunate. Efforts 
were dissipated and waste of resources 
was considerable. The inevitable con- 
sequence was that “community develop- 
ment” hardly reached its ultimate ob- 
jectives—the barrio and the barrio 
man.” 


What community development lacked 
at its inception was coordination. Each 
of the agencies involved in the endeavor 
worked in isolation from the others. 
There was no program, no over-all plan. 
To paraphrase the Government Survey 
and Reorganization Commission, in- 
dependent, and sometimes, overlapping 
efforts, are exerted along identical 
channels.* 


In an attempt to bring a sane and 
balanced utilization of scarce resources, 
a scheme of integrating all activities in 
community development has been ad- 
vanced. The center of coordination and 
integration is sought in a Presidential 
Assistant on Community Development 
(PACD) who is directly responsible to 
the President of the Philippines.’ The 
PACD acts for and in behalf of the 
President in the formulation of a nation- 





*Robert T. McMillan, “Local Government 
in the Philippines”, Philippine Sociological 
Review, July, 1954, p. 21. 

*Government Survey and Reorganization 
Commission, op. cit., p. 21. 

*Executive Order No. 156, sec. 2, January 


6, 1956. 





wide plan of community development. 
In addition, he is charged with the im- 
plementation of the plan and the coordi- 
nation and integration “of all and each 
of the departments and offices of the 
government engaged in community de- 
velopment”.6 PACD’s approach would 
be comprehensive. Activities in com- 
munity development would be under- 
taken in relation to each other and 
directed to one definite goal; no room 
would be allowed for isolationist activi- 
ties. This, at least, is the ideal. 


Ends 


The current emphasis on a program- 
med approach to community develop- 
ment has certain definite objectives.’ 
These can be categorized into four 
general classes: (1) the achievement of 
a maximum degree of coordination of 
activities in community development; 
(2) the strengthening of existing re- 
sources for the undertaking; (3) the 
changing of people’s attitudes toward 
self-help; and (4) the inculcation of 
civic consciousness into the people. 

As pointed out above, activities in 
community development had been splint- 
ered. Each agency with a “program” 
in the improvement of Philippine com- 
munities worked independently and 
more or less oblivious of similar under- 
takings of other agencies, both public 
and private. The result was duplica- 
tion, at times, overlapping, of services 
and activities. The effort to coordinate 
these activities is an attempt to put 
available resources into better use. 
Henceforth, the spectacle of competition 
for credit as symbolized by such placards 
as “Masagana: B.A.E.”, “Poultry Proj- 
ect: SWA”, and the like, would be 





* Loc. cit. 
*The Magsaysay Community Development 
Program, op. cit., pp. 28-29. 
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avoided." Such competition only inten 
sifies the initiation of projects irrespec- 
tive of the needs therefor, only to be 
abandoned after having served the pur- 
pose of an annual or other periodic 
report. Henceforth, only projects that 
meet the felt needs of localities would 
be initiated, and then, only after a 
predetermination of priorities. 


A crucial objective is the changing of 
the people’s attitudes towards commu- 
nity development. Decades of govern- 
ment paternalism have produced in the 
people strong feelings of dependence 
upon the government. The government 
and other external sources are primarily 
relied upon for services for the improve- 
ment of the community. The concep- 
tion that the government is all- 
important, and its functions, all-embrac- 
ing, is widespread. The inculcation into 
the people, therefore, of self-reliance and 
a will to resist the propensity to seek 
the assistance of external organizations, 
particularly the government, should be 
an important objective of the current 
program of community development. 

Lastly, there is that desire to imbue 
the people and public officials with a 
broader concept of civic responsibility. 
As it is, lack of civic consciousness seems 
to loom large in the Philippine political 
environment. In an opinion survey con- 
ducted by the author among community 
development trainees who were in the 
rural areas for field training in late 1956, 
this problem appeared foremost. The 
respondents identified 867 problems. 
When the universe was categorized into 
11 classes, 316 or 36.45 per cent fell 





°“B.A.E.” stands for the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Extension; “SWA”, for the Social 
Welfare Administration. “Masagana” is an 


improved process of rice and corn culture 
which is being propagated by the Govern- 
ment. 





under the category of “lack of civic re- 
sponsibility”, The category included 
problems like reluctance to attend civic 
meetings and other gatherings called to 
seek solutions to local problems, exces- 
sive red tape in the government, lack 
of self-reliance on the part of the people 
as a whole, and others. When asked to 
list possible solutions to what they con- 
sidered problems of local government 
and administration, the trainees indi- 
cated courses of action that related very 
significantly to the problem. Out of a 
total of 495 “soluticns” offered, 301— 
60.81 per cent of the total—related to the 
inculeation of civic consciousness into 
the people and devotion to duty among 
local officials. The responses are signi- 
ficant because they exhibit internal 
consistency. The need for developing a 
constructive community spirit, there- 
fore, finds adequate empirical support. 


Means 


The objectives of the program are 
broad and ambitious. They aim to 
create a social order radically different 
from the «status quo. Changing the 
attitudes of a people can be done 
only gradually. The present mentality 
is the product of a past, heavily colored 
by shades of colonial experience and 
cannot be altered by mere decree. In- 
creasing the effectiveness of services in 
community development is compara- 
tively easier to achieve, although serious 
obstacles will have to be overcome. 
Necessarily, the means for achieving 
such large ends must be equally broad 
and ambitious. There are three avenues 
presently being exploited: (1) the train- 
ing of community development workers; 
(2) the strengthening of services for 
community development; and (3) the 
development of local leadership. 
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The Training of Community Develop- 
ment Workers. 

The tasks of coordination require the 
services of an employee who is adept in 
the art of human relations. He must 
be able to make people want to work 
together and to direct their activities 
according to some plan. Hiring this 
person would be enough if the objective 
of the community development program 
were only the coordination of field serv- 
ices. But there are ends visualized 
other than coordination. Those ends 
impel the development of a new type 
of government employee— the “genera- 
list” who can serve as a reliable rural 
handyman. 

What is this “generalist”, this “com- 
munity development worker”, as he is 
called, like? 
Adam Smith described his “economic 
man”, or Aristotle, his “political man”, 
a conceptualization of this unique 
“community development man”, or 
“community development worker” may 
be made. He is a “generalist” who 
need not be technically proficient in any 
one line although it is desirable if he 
could be so. He is a crystallizer, stimu- 
lator, facilitator, coordinator, and “first- 
aid man” all rolled up in one. When 
he goes out to a barrio, he gathers basic 
facts necessary for a thorough evalua- 
tion of conditions in that barrio. He 
weighs, sifts, and critically analyzes 
these basic data. From these he derives 
certain common patterns and, as un- 
obtrusively as possible, he brings about 
the crytallization and articulation of pro- 
blems. The poverty of a barrio may 
be the result of one or more circum- 
stances which may not be appreciated. 
The task of the community development 
worker is to assist the barrio folks in a 
more sophisticated appraisal of their 
needs and problems. 


In the manner in which . 


The community development worker 
is then expected to be able to stimulate 
the barrio citizens into wanting to solve 
their problems. He does this by a com- 
bination of positive enlightenment, per- 
suasion, and at times, cajolery. He 
suggests to the people the nature of the 
facts, and having done so, guides them 
in thorough discussions until the people 
themselves arrive at “solutions” to their 
problems. 


Such “solutions”, in turn, may entail 
the utilization of resources that are not 
within the capacity of the barrio people 
to acquire but which are procurable 
from public and/or private agencies at 
the local level. Self-help alone, in other 
words, may not be enough to fully meet 
the needs of the barrio. In that event, 
the community development worker 
should be able to contact local repre- 
sentatives of agencies having the needed 
resources. He must be able to facili- 
tate the distribution of these resources 
in a coordinated manner to avoid waste. 
The utilization of scarce resources avail- 
able for community development could, 
therefore, be maximized. 7 

When resources are available and 
adequate, it is only a problem of chan- 
neling them for proper utilization. But 
where resources are inadequate or un- 
available, the community development 
worker’s role as a “first-aid man” as- 
sumes greater importance. He should 
be able to render aid at the very first 
instance it is needed, without waiting 
for, say, the appropriate government 
employee who may not be able to come 
at all. He must be able to advise the 
farmer on the kind of insecticide to use 
when his field is being attacked by pests; 
on what to do when his children are 
suffering from certain common diseases; 
on some of his legal rights and obliga- 
tions when necessary, as in cases of ten- 
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ancy disputes. All of these and other 
fairly simple things the community de- 
velopment worker should be able to do. 
This is the picture of the generalist 
community development worker—the 
crystallizer, stimulator, facilitator, co- 
ordinator, and “first-aid man”. Such a 
special and extraordinary man must be 
produced in a special and extraordinary 
manner. Accordingly, a special type of 
training has been fashioned out for him. 
In addition to training him in the ap- 
plication of the principles and precepts 
of community development, this worker 
is being equipped with a knowledge of 
the intricacies of human relations, of 
the structure and administration of local 
units of government and other local in- 
stitutions, and with several pragmatic 
skills in agriculture, like caponizing 
livestock and poultry, application of 
fertilizers, and asexual propagation of 
plants. For the acquisition of all these 
knowledge and skills, a four-month 
period of intensive training is set. 
Another two months are devoted to 
practical application in the field. 


The Strengthening of Agencies Engaged 
in Community Development 


The community development program 
does not contemplate the displacement 
of government agencies in offices now 
actively engaged in community develop- 
ment.® These entities shall continue 
to carry on their individual responsi- 
bilities in community development. 
The Department of Education, for 
example, shall continue its commu- 
nity schools program, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Extension, its dissemina- 
tion of good farm practices, and the De- 
partment of Health, its rural health 
program. What is contemplated is the 





°*The Magsaysay Community Develonment 
Program, op. cit., p. 14. 








improvement of these services quantita- 
tively and qualitatively. Expansion is 
sought through direct financial aid from 
the PACD to pay for additional techni- 
cal personnel for each of the departments 
concerned. Thus, additional technicians 
will be emploved each year beginning in 
fiscal year 1957 and continuing until 
1960 when there will have been 1,322 
municipal agriculturists, 1,316 munic- 
ipal home demonstrators, 1,300 rural 
health doctors, 1,300 public health nurs- 
es, 1,300 field midwives, 1,300 sanitary 
inspectors, and 212 commercial agents. 
These figures show substantial increases 
over those for fiscal year 1956.1 The 
target is to have one of each of these 
officials, except the last, in every munic- 
ipalitv in the country. There will be 
four commercial agents for each prov- 
ince. Training in the principles of com- 
munity development is given by the 
PACD to these new employees as well 
as those already in the service." 


The adult education program of the 
Bureau of Public Schools, Department 
of Education has also been given a boost 
with the recent agreement between the 
PACD and the Director of Public 
Schools committing the former to allo- 
cate P500,000 annually up to fiscal year 
1961 for the “continuation of the com- 
munity education program” of the Bu- 
reau of Public Schools.12 The Agree- 
ment envisions the training of “at least 
75,000 illiterates, out-of-school youths 
and adults” annually. 





* Ibid., pp. 63-65. 

“ Ibid., p. 33. 

* Project Proposal and Approval and Memo- 
randum of Understanding Between the Pres- 
idential Assistant on Community Development 
and the Bureau of Public Schools, represented 
by the Director on Functional Literacy and 
Citizenship (Community Development), (mi- 
meographed) (undated), p. 1. 
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In addition to increased substantive 
resources for community development, 
effectiveness of services may also be 
achieved through coordination among 
the personnel of the agencies engaged 
in the activity. To this end “commu- 
nity development teams” are organized." 
These teams are formed at the munic- 
ipal level and are composed of the agri- 
culturist, the home demonstrator, the 
rural health unit members, the public 
works foreman, the social welfare work- 
er, the veterinarian or livestock in- 
spector, the community development 
officer, and the barrio headteacher. '* 
The members are to support each other 
in a “total approach” to community 
development. 


Development of Local Leadership 


The basic premise of the present pro- 
gram of community development is self- 
help. The people of the country them- 
selves must want to do something for 
their own welfare. Reliance on an out- 
side entity to meet their needs should 
be minimized. This concept of seli- 
help is important for two reasons. First, 
it is impossible for the government to 
administer to all the needs of each of 
the 19,000 barrios in the country. The 
administrative costs alone of such a huge 
undertaking would be prohibitive. Sec- 
ondly, even if it were possible for the 
government to undertake all the work 
in community development, it would be 
unwise for it to assume the responsibil- 
ity. Among the values of a democracy 
are the making of decisions at the grass 
roots and the development of local self- 
reliance. Community development un- 
dertaken largely by an external agency 
would kill popular expression and local 
initiative which are essential to the de- 
mocratic system. 





* Circular No. 3, PACD/OP, August 22, 1956. 
“Loc. cit. 


The community development worker, 
therefore, is enjoined to discover and to 
develop local leaders. He is further in- 
structed to help initiate the organization 
of a revitalized barrio council, since the 
latter is considered to be an ideal me- 
dium of local self-expression. 


To realize the aim of giving maximum 
opportunity for local self-expression, the 
determination of policies in community 
development is given to a local body— 
either the provincial or the municipal 
community development council. Com- 
posed of the local chief executive as 
chairman, and the senior employee of 
each of the national departments ex- 
tending services to the rural areas as 
members, this council is charged with 
the formulation of community develop- 
ment plans for the local jurisdiction. It 
is made responsible for the coordination 
of the activities of the member entities. 
It aims to integrate these activities. It 
also determines the priorities in the allo- 
cation of external aid for community 
development projects of local jurisdic- 
tions..5 The community deyelopment 
worker assigned to the municipality or 
province is the executive secretary of 
the council. He assists the council in 
the implementation of the locality’s pro- 
gram of community development, such as 
in the execution of particular projects '* 


Coinments 


The present administration was swept 
into power by the overwhelming support 
of the “common tao”, sometimes refer- 
red to as “the masses”—that large seg- 
ment of the Filipino people allegedly 
neglected by previous administrations. 
This group comprises the vast majority 
of Filipinos living in the rural areas. 
One of the lessons to be derived from 





* Circular No. 2, PACD, August 15, 1956. 
© Loe. cit. 
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the elections of 1953 is that this group 
can make and unmake presidents. 
Consequently, in the current race for 
national popularity, appeals are invar- 
iably directed to “the masses”. Such 
phrases as “community improvement”, 
“rural development”, “rural improve- 
ment”, and the like, have become potent 
weapons in the arsenal of politics. 

But over and above the partisan sig- 
nificance of the community development 
program of the government are its inher- 
ent potentialities for widespread better- 
ment of conditions in the economic, po- 
litical, and social spheres. As indicated 
above, its objectives are broad and am- 
bitious and would have far-reaching 
effects when implemented successfully. 
For example, a basic objective is to 
change popular attitudes toward com- 
munity improvement—to awaken the ini- 
tiative of the people to help themselves, 
to develop in them a form of civic con- 
sciousness which would place primary 
reliance on _ self-help. A_ self-reliant 
citizenry would be sensitive to unwar- 
ranted impositions from external bodies. 
The result would be the minimization, 
somewhat, of the paternalistic flavor of 
government activities. The “chain reac- 
tion” of the program would be tremen- 
dous. 

In general, the implementation of the 
community development program seems 
promising. The measures tak en— 
strengthening agencies engaged in com- 
munity development, changing attitudes, 
and production of a special type of work- 
er—are attempts to meet squarely the 
basic problems encountered. There are, 
however, certain important questions 
and problems that must be considered in 
an appraisal of the methodology em- 
ployed. 

In the training program, for example, 
one problem relates to the educational 
background of the trainees. As origin- 





ally conceived, the community develop- 
ment worker would be a person who has 
had prior training in “agriculture or 
some other specialty which fits in with 
the needs of the area to which he is 
assigned.”!7_ Inasmuch as the Philippine 
economy is preponderantly agricultural, 
the conception seems appropriate. While 
this is so, however, the vast majority 
of those who “qualified” for training had 
backgrounds in subjects other than ag- 
riculture. The members of the first 
group of trainees, for example, had the 
following preparations: 


TaBLeE 1. Professional preparations of com- 
munity development trainees: first 





batch * 

Profession Number Percentage 
Te 98 31.11 
Agriculture ... 50 15.87 
Commerce ......... 44 13.97 
CO 44 13.97 
Home Economics ............ 38 12.06 
General Arts & Science .. 25 7.94 
Engineering _...................... 8 2.54 
es en ee 8 2.54 





TOTAL 315** 100.00 








* Source: Robert A. Polson, A Report on Coni- 


munity Development Training at the University of 
the Philippines, College of Agriculture, July 28, 1956, 
p. 6. (Mimeographed) 


** Does not include 15 trainees who were absent 


when the questionaire was administered. 


It will be noted that only 15.87 per cent 
of the group had basic training in agri- 
culture. Even counting home economics 
as a field cognate to agriculture, still 
the total number of trainees with pre- 
parations in the two fields is only 27.93 
per cent. Moreover, those trainees were 
prospective municipal agriculiurists and 
home demonstrators and not community 
development workers.'* Consequently, 
there is an utter lack of agricultural 
background in those that were trained 
as community development workers. 





“The Magsaysay Community Development 
Program, op. cit., p. 19. 

‘8 Upon completion of the training these home 
demonstrators and agriculturists will be em- 
ployed in the Bureau of Agricultural Extension 
as municipal home demonstrators and munic- 
ipal agriculturists. 
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To remedy this, the training curricu- 
lum had to be weighted heavily with 
agricultural courses. The subjects in- 
cluded were: principles of community 
development, group dynamics, rural or- 
ganizations and institutions, and several 
other pragmatic skills like home manage- 
ment, foods and nutrition, health and 
sanitation, barrio roads, barrio survey, 
communication of ideas, field crops, 
cattle, poultry, dairy, and horticulture. ?” 

When it is noted that formal training 
takes only four months, the amount of 
subject matter required to be covered 
seems inordinate. It will not be sur- 
prising at all if the trainee learns too 
little about too many things. It may 
well be that the “technical knowledge” 
of the community development worker 
would be only slightly superior to that 
of the man he seeks to help. If the 
community development worker should 
prove ineffectual, the bario folks would 
easily get disillusioned or cynical over 
the whole community development pro- 
gram. But then the community devel- 
opment worker is not supposed to be 
technically proficient in any one line! 

A second point in the appraisal of the 
training program refers to the qualifi- 
cations required of prospective trainees. 
The latter are required to show proof 
of having acquired a bachelor’s degree, 
or in lieu thereof, two years of college 
training plus a year of actual experience 
in certain specific fields. In spite of the 
latter concession, however, the records 
show that 90 per cent of the first batch 
of trainees were college graduates. 

Query: Does a college education 
make a person suited for community 
development work? As a rule, the Fil- 
ipino “intellectual”—the college grad- 





” Robert A. Polson, A Report on Community 
Development Training at the University of the 
Philippines, College of Agriculture, July 28, 
1956, p. 19. (Mimeographed) 





uate—shuns the kind of work that is 
in store for the community development 
worker. The situation is unfortunate, 
but it has to be considered in shaping 
up the program. Will a lawyer, for in- 
stance, be happy and efficient working 
as a “barrio worker?” The same ques- 
tion should apply to the accountant, the 
teacher, or to other holders of bachelors’ 
degrees. That the trainees possess a 
“missionary zeal” and, therefore, would 
be willing to sacrifice and work as a 
community development worker can- 
not be assumed. 

The methods employed in the quanti- 
tative and qualitative improvement of 
services for community development are, 
as a whole, in the right direction. The 
utilization of the PACD as the principal 
medium for grants-in-aid would aid in 
the development of a balanced program 
for community development. The same 
objective is sought at the local level 
through the organization of community 
development teams. 

There are, however, problems that 
must be considered at this early stage. 
One relates to the human relations of 
the program; the other concerns its fi- 
nancial aspects. At the outset, it must 
be recognized that coordination is an 
exceedingly difficult process. It is rea- 
sonable to expect that many officials 
whose activities will be coordinated 
would respond negatively, since coordi- 
nation necessarily imposes certain re- 
strictions on their freedom to act. Their 
reaction could even be hostile. The com- 
munity development worker who is 
thrown in the midst of these officials 
upsets the status quo in their agencies 
and could very easily be viewed as a 
threat to their status and aspirations. 
Unless the worker is skillful in human 
relations, antagonisms are bound to re- 
sult. 
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The community development worker 
should deemphasize his authority to co- 
ordinate. Coming as he does “from on 
high”—the Office of the President—it 
is difficult for him to resist the natural 
inclination to enjoy the authority and 
prestige of his position. Yet nothing 
could be more disruptive of the whole 
community development program than 
the insecurities and resentments created 
by an arrogant or careless “coordinator” 
in the new working relationship. 

The expansion of governmental serv- 
ices through the employment of more 
technicians in the agencies involved in 
community development is being fi- 
nanced largely by the International Co- 
operation Administration, United States 
Operations Mission.*° The situation is 
fortunate in that more services are made 
available to the people. Nevertheless, it 
must be realized that the program will 
be financed by ICA-USOM only in its 
initial stages. Ultimately, maintenance 
of the services will be the responsibility 
of the Philippine government. Careful 
consideration, therefore, must be given 
to the long-range financial planning of 
the program. ‘Two questions that may 
be examined are whether the projected 
“technician-in-every-barrio” plan is 
feasible and practical and who shall 
bear the responsibility for the provision 
of such services. 

The last set of problems refers to the 
objective of exploiting the possibilities 
of local leadership. As mentioned above, 
the aim is to discover and to develop 
local citizens who will later lead their 
own groups in undertakings for the im- 
provement of the community. There 
are two practical problems that must 
be faced in the implementation of this 
objective. In the first place, the policies 
of the government with respect to the 





* Ibid., pp. 37-37-A. 





objective appear inconsistent. On the 
one hand, they emphasize the discovery 
and development of local leaders; on the 
other hand, they make for the negation, 
somewhat, of this end. An example of 
the latter is to be found in the provision 
of the law revitalizing the barrio coun- 
cil.*! Far from broadening the voting 
base, the law actually limited voting 
rights to heads of families. Even as- 
suming that local leaders are actually 
recognized through elections, the re- 
strictions work against popular choice. 
Individuals who are disbarred from vot- 
ing for the members of the barrio coun- 
cil may have completely different ideas 
from those of the heads of families. 
Moreover, actual leaders in the commu- 
nity may conceivably be denied seats in 
the barrio council simply because they 
happen not to be family heads. 

The second problem relates to the 
apathy of the people to the self-help 
approach of the current program of com- 
munity development. In part, the gov- 
ernment itself is to blame; it has 
pampered the people by paternalistic 
public policies and practices. When a 
locality is in need of a road, a bridge, 
or some other relatively minor public 
improvements, the government steps in 
to provide exactly those. When the 
farmer’s field needs fertilization, the gov- 
ernment comes to “demonstrate” the use 
of fertilizers by applying the chemicals 
to the whole field. And then, to satisfy 
officials on inspection or observation 
trips, selected barrios are transformed 
into “models” overnight through the use 
of prison or other cheap labor. One 
result of all these is to encourage 
dependence. To many, the sole criterion 
of effectiveness and efficiency in the gov- 
ernment is the amount of work it can 
do for them. The individual would 








* Republic Act 1408. 
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rather sit in his porch and watch govern- 
ment personnel build his road, mend his 
fence, or, if possible, clean his backyard. 

This apathy to the precepts of self- 
help is one serious obstacle to the suc- 
cess of the community develdpment 
program. The community development 
worker must contend with it. The 
technique for overcoming this limitation 
is certainly not to tell the people that 
their attitude is wrong and therefore 
should be changed; no amount of moral- 
izing and exhortation will alter this 
attitude overnight. It will take a long 
process of evolution to achieve such a 
change. Success in this endeavor would 
justify expectations for the real success 
of the program. 


Recommendations 


With a view to making the implemen- 
tation of the program run as close as 
possible to the goals that have been set, 
the following recommendations are sub- 
mitted, 

1. Reexamine the training for com- 
munity development workers. Two al- 
ternatives are open: either lengthen the 
training period without altering the 
substantive content of the course, or 
maintain the prevailing practices as to 
time but reduce the substantive content 
of the course. The choice will largely 
depend on the value judgments of the 
PACD. 

2. Reevaluate the policy regarding 
qualifications of prospective trainees. 
The lowering of the background require- 
ments for community development 
workers should be given consideration, 
recognizing that it would be hard to 
keep college graduates in barrio posi- 
tions. Furthermore, the recruitment 

683745 


system should be more positively geared 
to the acquisition of the services of men 
with backgrounds in agriculture and 
cognate subjects. The nature of the 
qualifying examinations given by the 
Bureau of Civil Service should be modi- 
fied accordingly. 

3. In training the community develop- 
ment worker, advanced efforts should 
be exerted to apprise him of the prob- 
lems he is likely to encounter. This 
will reduce cases of frustration and may 
work to increase the morale of the 
the workers. 

4. Steps should be taken to prepare 
the minds of local officials for coordina- 
tion. Seminars, conferences, or possi- 
bly, some form of in-service training, 
might be exploited for the purpose. 

5. Preparations should be made for 
the eventual assumption by local govern- 
ments of the responsibility for commu- 
nity development. To this end, a 
reevaluation of the financial structure 
of local units of government is in order. 

6. Amend Republic Act 1408 by re- 
pealing that part of the law limiting the 
right to vote and to hold pésitions in 
the barrio council to heads of families. 
This will achieve the primary aim of 
broadening the voting base for purposes 
of barrio elections. 

7. The three general means employed 
by the PACD should be pursued in re- 
lation to each other. The strengthen- 
ing of agencies engaged in community 
development, for example, should not be 
done at the expense of the inculcation 
of the precepts of self-help into the 
people, and vice versa. The training of 
community development workers, in 
turn, should recognize the necessity for 
such balancing of the means. 
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ARRIO Ma-ayo! is a part of a mu- 

nicipality in southwestern Negros 
Island, Philippines. The largely Catho- 
lic nuclear village has a population of 
nearly 400 people. Aside from the half- 
dozen teachers in the barrio school, 
there is little labor specialization except 
for a split into two major groups— 
tenant rice farmers and sugar planta- 
tion laborers. It is a socially homoge- 
neous community. 


While it remains the strong locus of 
geographical, emotional and _ kinship 
identification for its inhabitants, Bar- 
rio Ma-ayo is seen as a part-society, 
with its continuing existence dependent 
upon persisting relationships with larger 
geographical and social units—towns, 
cities, provinces, and the national state. 
It is a peasant village, following the 
criteria tentatively established by Red- 





* This paper is based upon fieldwork carried 
out in the Philippines in 1954 and 1955. Field- 
work was supported by a grant from the 
United States Educational Foundation in the 
Philippines (Fulbright Program) and the Phil- 
ippine Studies Program, University of Chicago. 

1The name of the barrio studied, and the 
names of individuals discussed in this paper 
are pseudonyms, used to avoid any possible 
misunderstandings among my friends in the 
barrio where I was engaged in research for 10 
fruitful months. 
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field (1955), Wolf (1955) and others.” 
But it is a marginal case, complying 
in part with criteria set up by Mintz 
(1952) in his analysis of rural prole- 
tarian class segments in Puerto Rican 
sugar plantation communities. 


It is the purpose of this paper to ex- 
amine the basis for and attitudes to- 
ward leadership in Barrio Ma-ayo. 
This barrio appears to exhibit with 
other lowland Philippine barrios similar 
patterns of behavior in choosing and 
following local leaders. An attempt is 
made to show that the criteria followed 
in the choice of leaders on the barrio 
level are related to widely shared values 
incorporated in three basic Philippine 
institutions, namely: family, land, and 
religion. A distinction is recognized 
between those factors related to the art 
of leadership and those that are pro- 
posed as social-structural prerequisites 
for leadership. 





? Robert Redfield, Peasant Society and Culture 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1956). 
Eric R. Wolf, “Types of Latin American 
Peasantry: A Preliminary Discussion”, Amer- 
ican Anthropologist, 57:452-471, 1955. Sidney 
W. Mintz, “The Folk-Urban Continuum and 
the Rural Proletarian Community”, American 
Journal of Sociology, 59:136-143, 1952. John 
Romani, “The Philippine Barrio”, The Far 
Eastern Quarterly, XV, No. 2: 220-237, 1956. 
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First, consideration is given to some 
personal attributes which were found 
to be desirable traits for leaders. The 
following are translations into English 
of some typical statements elicited from 
a number of male and female inform- 
ants: “The leader must be a man of 
good character—just, upright and hon- 
est.” “The leader must be good in 
dealing with people (must not make 
them huya or hiya).” “The leader 
must not be proud or haugthy before 
his fellow men.” 

When members of the adult popula- 
tion were asked to rate several of their 
village mates as leaders in Ma-ayo, they 
had the following to say about those 
whom they had indicated as their lead- 
ers: “They can help our barrio to main- 
tain peace and order.” “They are good 
in dealing with the people, and they 
know what is wrong and what is 
right.” “They have many relatives in 
this barrio and therefore a lot of fol- 
lowers.” “They are leaders in the re- 
ligious life of the barrio.” 

After several months of study and 
residence in Ma-ayo, it seemed clear that 
some combination of the following at- 
tributes needed to be considered in dis- 
cussing any current barrio leader and 
in making predictions about potential 
leaders among the younger men of the 
community. Stated as a working hy- 
pothesis, it might read, “A leader must 
possess a combination of the following 
qualifications: 

1. A large kindred of consanguineal and 
affinal kinsmen as a basic segment 
of his following. 

2. Wealth or land, from which stem 
much of the ability to make useful 


contacts with officials and others 
outside the barrio.’ 





*This matter of wealth and/or land isa rela- 
tive one, since no one in Ma-ayo could be con- 
sidered wealthy in absolute terms. 


3. At least nominal religious participa- 
tion, preferably but not necessarily, 
Catholic. This is an important part 
of the general proposition that the 
leader must both know and conform 
to existing systems of value and 
tradition. 

4. Relatively great biological-social age, 
because of this society’s stress upon 
age respect. 

In order to test not only the validity 
of previous guesses as to which indi- 
viduals were leaders in the barrio, but 
to see to what extent the leaders ex- 
hibited the characteristics just men- 
tioned, two rank-ordering experiments 
were devised. A 50-member informant 


sample composed of four groups was 
chosen, the first of which included 


twenty male household heads selected 
to represent a cross-section of the barrio 
population with respect to occupation, 
relative wealth, and geographical loca- 
tion of residence within the village. 
The second group consisted of ten mar- 
ried women, selected randomly within 
the specification that none might be 
wives of the twenty male household 
heads in the sample. The third and 
fourth groups were composed of ten 
each unmarried males and females of 
marriageable age. These were chosen 
randomly within the specification that 
children of members of groups one and 
two were omitted. This procedure was 
followed to avoid regularly of opinion 
arising merely because of membership 
within the same residence group or 
nuclear family. 

In the first test, the sample was asked 
to give the names of those persons who 
were the real leaders in the barrio—as 
opposed, for example, to the barrio lieu- 
tenant who holds an “official” appointive 
position. The barrio lieutenant is ordi- 
narily, but not necessarily, a member 
of the real leadership group within the 
barrio. No person in the sample named 
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more than four people in response to 
this question, and point scores were 
accordingly assigned giving four points 
for a first choice, three for a second 
choice, and so on. Among the seven- 
teen persons initially chosen as barrio 
leaders, the eight with the highest point 


scores were as follows: 


Test I 

Antonio Q. (Barrio lieu- 

tenant) 88 
Domingo G. 83 
Telesforo P. 17 
Julian C. (Former barrio 

lieutenant) 15 
Rafael P. (Chapel head) 12 
Carlos G. 10 
Eduardo C. 8 
Luis S. (Head teacher) 7 


Judging from the results of the second 
interview (the discussion of which fol- 
lows), it seems likely that Antonio Q., 
the barrio lieutenant, received a few 
extra points in the first test because of 
his “official” position as barrio lieuten- 
ant. In those cases in which an individ- 
ual received fewer points than any of 
the eight persons listed in the results of 
TEST I, the choice was often made on 
the basis of respect and leadership po- 
sition within a small kinship group. 
Following the completion of the first 
ranking, the first five members of the 
previously mentioned list were selected 
for a second test. The name of the 
head teacher, Luis S., was added to see 
if his rank position would change when 
ranked by the same sample of inform- 


ants on a different basis. It was also 
of interest to test the hypothesis that 


wvio teachers are uniquely leaders in 
fields related to education, but not in 
everyday barrio affairs. 

In the second test, the six .names 
chosen were arrayed randomly in three 
different serial orders, and each order 
was presented to one-third of the ori- 





ginal group of informants. In this test 
the respondents were asked to rank the 
names given in order of their impor- 
tance as barrio leaders. In addition, in- 
formants were asked to comment upon 
the special traits of each which made 
them leaders. Some of these verbal 
characterizations have already been 
mentioned. 

The results of the second test showed 
the following ordering of leaders, the 
first order placed side-by-side with it 
for comparison: 


Test I Test Ii 
Antonio Q. ........ 88 Domingo G. ........ 188 
Domingo G. ...... 83 Telesforo P. ...... 137 
Telesforo P. ...... 17 Antonio Q. ........ 91 
ph eae a eee 2: 61 
meee ©. ........ ee ee 40 
> ee © PRI Be asesensen-- 35 


Two explanations are offered for the 
changes in the order of leaders in the 
second list. First, as has been men- 
tioned, Antonio Q. appears to have re- 
ceived extra points in the first test 
merely through his occupance of an 
“official” appointive position as barrio 
leader. The other changes may be ex- 
plained at least in part as results of 
the redistribution of choices by those 
members of the sample who had voted 
previously for a member of their own 
smal] kinship groupings (e.g., the selec- 
tion of a father, brother or compadre 
as a leader was often eliminated). 

Assuming that the second list (Test 
II) reflects fairly the real situation 
concerning leaders in Barrio Ma-ayo, 
attention may be turned toward an ex- 
amination of the traits possessed by 
those chosen, with respect to the criteria 
for leadership proposed in the initial 
hypothesis. 

(1) Domingo G., 62 years old, is the 
only substantial resident landholder in 
Ma-ayo. Although most of his close 
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kin, both affinal and consanguineal, have 
moved to the poblacion, he can marshal 
a large number of villagers whose 
houses are on his land, who work for 
him, or whom he previously has fa- 


vored. More than any other person in 


Ma-ayo, he has working relationships 
with municipal and provincial officials 
in the world outside the barrio. He is 
a local leader of the popular and now 
nationally incumbent Nacionalista 
Party. He is a Catholic, although like 
most males in Ma-yo, not an active 
participant in the ritual activities of 
the faith. A resourceful and effective 
speaker, he leads well through the use 
of traditional patterns of behavior to- 
ward his followers. 


(2) Telesforo P. is not yet forty years 
old, and holds a high position of res- 
pect in the community for his substan- 
tive leadership rather than through ad- 
vancement in age. He is honest, ener- 
getic, and relatively well-to-do not 
through land ownership but because of 
his ownership of a successful small 
tianggi or variety store in Ma-ayo, and 
through his steady employment as a 
medical attendant for the regional sugar 
planters’ association clinic for laborers. 
He has a number of close affinal kin 
and many close consanguineal kin in 
the barrio upon whom he may count 
for support. He too is a Catholic, al- 
though a participant in ritual only at 
special occasions such as the annual 
fiesta and the anniversaries of his pa- 
rents’ deaths. 


(3) Antonio Q. was in 1955 the bar- 
rio lieutenant, appointed by the then 
Liberal Party mayor of the munici- 
pality. His standing in Test II appears, 
upon examination of field data external 
to the rank-ordering experiments, to 
reflect his relative position better than 
Test I. Nevertheless, he conforms 


closely to the requirements for leader- 
ship on the initial hypothesis. He is 
possessed of a large local kindred which, 


not including numerous ritual kinsmen 
(compadres and comadres), numbers at 


least sixty members. His age, 75, gains 
him considerable respect. He is a small 
landholder and is considered relatively 
well-to-do within the homogeneous 
barrio population. A strong and active 
Catholic, his views on right and wrong 
follow closely local traditional beliefs 
and values. As barrio lieutenant, he 
has an “official” position not occupied 
by any other local leader. Through 
his position he has dealings with local 
municipal officials, although his ability 
to represent Ma-ayo outside the munic- 
ipality is overshadowed by that of Do- 
mingo G. 

(4) Luis S. is at 59 the head teacher 
in the barrio school. While a Protes- 
tant, he carefully avoids evangelism and 
proselytizing within the barrio, and gen- 
erally supports the basic local values 
concerned with interpersonal dealings. 
Because of his unique status as a teach- 
er, he does not share in common with 
potential followers the problems of 
sugarfield labor or rice agriculture, nor 
does he participate in the informal 
groups which meet daily for discussion, 
gossip and fun at the coconut wine 
stands. He is considered an education- 
al and intellectual leader, but his re- 
marks about agriculture and animal 
husbandry are respectfully heard and 
(perhaps disrespectfully) ignored. His 
wealth is calculated by most villagers to 
be much greater than it is, but it cannot 
be gainsaid that his steady, monthly in- 
come far exceeds that of a typical la- 
borer or farmer in Ma-ayo. Luis S. 
knows many professional colleagues 
outside the barrio, but is not a politician 
and -has little influence with such per- 
sons. Data external to these rank-or- 
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dering tests indicate that his leadership 
position is mostly derived from his offi- 
cial position as head of the elementary 
school rather than from selection factors 
relevant to the other leaders discussed 
here. 

(5) At 48 years of age, Julian C., 
also a moderate Protestant, has a very 
large group of close kin upon which he 
calls for support. A former barrio 
lieutenant, he was a local leader of the 
guerrillas during World War II. Like 
the other leaders in the list, he is both 
familiar with and interested in barrio 
problems. His actual ability to accom- 
plish wanted ends for the barrio in ne- 
gotiating with external agencies is li- 
mited, however, and is reflected by his 
low positions in both Tests I and II. He 
is not a landholder. 

(6) At 76, Rafael P. is the eldest and 
perhaps weakest of the barrio leaders. 
Head of the barrio Catholic chapel as- 
sociation, a non-kin grouping of strong 
Catholics with primary responsibility 
for the upkeep of the chapel, he has in 
Ma-ayo large numbers of both real and 
ritual kinsmen. His interests and 
greatest influence have to do with mat- 
ters of the barrio chapel, the rosary 
prayer groups, and the annual fiesta. 
Temporal matters such as getting public 
works jobs for villagers, getting the 
barrio road repaired, or acquiring free 
insecticides for the rice fields are not 
among his concerns, nor can he do much 
in these areas. 


The preceding discussion of six 
leaders in Ma-ayo has shown that they 
have in common at least part of the 
attributes listed in the hypothesis which 
was to be tested. Leaders are chosen 
not only for individual characteristics 
of personality and charisma, but must 
possess in addition a social position 
denoted by a combination of relative 


wealth and a sizeable number of real 
and ritual kin (compadres) for a nuc- 
lear following. Of importance here is 
the role of the sibling group, which in 
Ma-ayo exhibits considerable solidarity. 
The potential leader’s siblings can add 
to his following large numbers of affinal 
kin. 


An attempt also has been made to 
show the importance in this conserv- 
ative community of respect for and 
conformity to values and traditions ex- 
pressed best, but not necessarily, by 
being a good Catholic. In addition, 
maturity in age is found to be important 
in the choice of leaders. 


In Ma-ayo, and perhaps generally 
over the lowland Philippines, leader- 
ship is followed on the basis of personal 
relationship. Even in national politics, 
the role of the politician with respect 
to principles is not always clearly dis- 
tinguished from the politician as an 
individual. Identification with princi- 
ples seems often to be only incidental 
to association with the political figure as 
an individual in a certain social posi- 
tion. 


On the barrio level, leadership is not 
sought, but is imposed informally upon 
those who possess the necessary qual- 
ifications. Once selected, however, vil- 
lage leaders do not shirk their respon- 
sibilities. It seems fair to state that 
they cannot shake off the yoke of lead- 
ership placed upon them by a group 
which, once committed, does not will- 
ingly shift its allegiance to another in- 
dividual. The leaders are set off from 
the mass by the mass. For example, 
among seventy persons in Ma-ayo who 
were asked: “Are there any changes 
vou would like to make in the fiesta?”, 
only two suggested changes. The al- 
most invariable answer was: “Its up 
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to the leaders. We cannot change 
things.” 

If attention is turned te problems of 
leadership in the towns, in the prov- 
inces, and to national politics, however, 
it is clear that positions of political 
leadership are sought after actively and 
vigorously. While continuing use is 
made by power seekers of real and 
particularly ritual kinship with impor- 
tant individuals, one can no longer see 
humble but qualified men waiting for 
the mantle of leadership to be placed 
upon their shoulders. This transforma- 


tion of behavior seems to be related to 
other kinds of changes in inter-personal 
relations as examination is turned from 
peasant, rural villages to larger, more 
complex units. Among cther differ- 
ences, class stratification appears to be- 
come less rigid above the barrio level, 
and education becomes a more effective 
means of gaining upward mobility. 
These and other factors in changing 
leadership patterns in different-sized 
communities will require further study 
before anything more than the above 
tentative statements may be justified. 
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A Problem of Communication 


M Any plans for the welfare of the 
people have been formulated by 
officials and experts who work at the 
central offices in Manila. These plans, 
to be effective, have to be carried out 
by the people themselves. The central 
offices in Manila transmit them to their 
respective provincial offices. The pro- 
vincial offices, in turn, transmit them to 
their field workers and to the municipal 
officials; the field workers and the mu- 
nicipal officials put across the plans to 
the people. 

Most of the plans do not produce the 
desired outcomes. The people reject 
them and there are many instances 
where the people complied with a plan 
not for the benefits they would derive 
from it but just for the sake of com- 





* This article is part of a larger study made 
possible by a research grant from James W. 
Chapman Research Foundation, Silliman Uni- 
versity and a Social Science Fellowship, 
Rockefeller Foundation, New York. 

One other study on barrio communication 
was made by John de Young. This study has 
been mimeographed and issued by the Social 
Science Research Center, University of the 
Philippines. 
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pliance. There are many privy houses 
for inspection but not for use. Many 
persons submitted their arms for vacci- 
nation but they washed away the serum 
with warm water once the vaccinator 
turned his back. Homes are fenced but 
the pigs continue to shelter under the 
houses because the fences have only two 
or three railings. In a banana produc- 
tion campaign the people planted ba- 
nanas but the holes were so shallow that 
the bananas toppled over with a light 
wind or when a pig leaned upon them. 

Why are plans, even those which are 
soundly conceived, not carried out? 
This is a problem of communication. In 
the flow chart of government depart- 
ments, communication between officials 
may be very efficient but between the 
officials and the people, communication 
is most inefficient. This inefficiency is 
due to several factors, among which is 
the lack of mass media. Only a very 
small percentage of the people have ra- 
dios or read newspapers. In the barrios, 
where majority of the country’s popula- 
tion reside, mass media are almost non- 
existent. ; 

Communication to the barrio people 
must be put across through some per- 


————— 


Rew: 
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sons. These persons will serve as the 
channels of communication from the 
government officials to the barrio people. 
Studies have shown that communications 
through the medium of personal rela- 
tionships are potentially very influential 
because “their coverage is greater and 
they have certain psychological advan- 
tages over the formal media.”! The 
choice of these channels will condition 
greatly the people’s acceptance or re- 
jection of government plans. 


Dimensions of Communication 


A plan or a practice is essentially an 
idea. The transmission of an idea from 
one person to another is called communi- 
cation. Communication has four dimen- 
sions, namely: A-the communicator, 
B-the idea transmitted by the commu- 
nicator, C-the persons to whom the idea 
is communicated, and D-the response 
to the idea. ? 


Each of the four dimensions is variable 
but they have to make a “fit” if com- 
munication is to be efficient and success- 
ful. If D, not Dd, is the desired outcome 
of the communication, the problem is 
how to achieve a proper combination of 
the first three dimensions. Below are 
some of the possible combinations: 

1. A transmitting B to Cc = Dd 
2. A transmitting Bb to C = Dd 
3. Aa transmitting B to C= Dd 

To simplify the process, let us hold 
B and C constant and vary only A, hop- 
ing that the result will be D. The fol- 
lowing combinations may be obtained: 





‘Paul Lazarsfeld, et al., The People’s Choice. 
New York: Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, 1944, 
p. 150. 

*In the succeeding sentences these dimen- 
sions will be referred to by the letters which 
preceed them respectively. Aa, Bb, Cc, or Dd 
will be used to refer to different communica- 
tors, different ideas, different recipient persons, 
or different responses respectively. 


4. a transmitting B to C = Dd 

5. a’ transmitting B to C=D 
Why does the No. 4 combination result 
in Dd while No. 5 results in D? Since 
B and C have been held constant while 
A has been varied, the difference in the 
outcomes has to be explained through 
an analysis of A. 

In communications through personal 
relationships, the idea transmitted is al- 
ways associated with the person who 
communicates the idea. Studies of the 
characteristics of communicators and 
their effects in the responses of the per- 
sons who received the idea show that 
the idea is perceived by the recipients 
in relation to the personality of the com- 
municators. 8 

In a primary social group, like a barrio 
community, the members know enough 
about everybody else. An idea com- 
municated by a member is accepted or 
rejected not on its own merit but on the 
competence of its communicator. For 
example, a law affecting school children 
will be believed by the people only when 
it is communicated by persgns whose 
competence is in matters affecting the 
school and school children. In other 
words, there are opinion or idea leaders 
in the barrio and their leadership is a 
matter of common knowledge among the 
people. Since the people perceive com- 
petence as a specialized skill, not a 
general trait, leadership is therefore 
situational. This means that a leader for 
a particular idea area may not be a 
leader for other areas. 

The plans transmitted by the central 
offices to the people can be classified in- 
to idea areas. The choice of persons 





* Cf. B. L. Smith, “The Political Communica- 
tion of Specialist in Our Times,” in Propaganda, 
Communication, and Public Opinion (edited 
by B. L. Smith, H. D. ‘Lasswell, and R. D. 
Casey), Princeton University Press, 1946, pp. 
31-73. 
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with whose competence the idea to be 
transmitted can be identified by the 
people may be the crux of efficient com- 
munication. Will this analysis of the 
dimensions of communication serve as 
a tool in the choice of channel persons? 
This remains to be tested. 


Design of the Study 


The writer studied intensively a bar- 
rio in southwestern Leyte during the 
months of March, April, and May in 
1954.4 One of the tests run in this study 
was on the hypothesis that each idea 
area in a barrio community has its own 
leader. This concept of leadership by 
idea area has been derived from the 
analysis of the dimensions of communi- 
cation. 


Seven important concerns in the life 
of the people were chosen. These con- 
cerns vitally affect the community. 
Each of these belongs to an idea area 
in the community. The choice was 
made only when the writer had stayed 
for two months at the barrio. This 
length of stay was sufficient to give him 
insights into the social, economic, health, 
and spiritual activities of the people. ° 
The concerns selected are: 

1. Sickness 

2. Religious matters 

3. Matters dealing with spirits 

4. Child care 

5. Agriculture 

6. Matters dealing with the government 
7. News about other places 

Nine individuals in the barrio were 
also chosen. The choice was made by 
listing down the desired attribute first. 
Then 15 informants were asked to give 





*This study was presented to and approved 
as a Ph.D. dissertation by the Graduate School 
of Cornell University in June, 1956. 

° The writer was born and reared in a barrio. 
He is, in fact, a participant in the culture 
which was studied. 





the names of the persons in the barrio 
who possessed the attribute. Below 
are the attributes and the corresponding 
individuals suggested by a majority of 
the 15 informants: 


Attributes Attribute 





Possessor 

Barrio lieutenant ................ Ando 
Biggest land owner ............ Gorio 
Most religious _.................... Teria 
School teacher .................... Badoy 
Midwife Tekla 
College-educated .................. Marsi 
Successful small farmer.... Sario 
War veteran who had gone 

to many places ............. Merto 
Quack doctor ..................... Ano 


The sample of the study was composed 
of 100 household heads. These inform- 
ants were asked who they would go to 
for advice or information in each of 
the seven concerns mentioned above. 
For example, the concern sickness was 
given, then the informant was told of 
the names of the nine individuals and 
asked who among them he would go to 
for advice. The attribute of each of 
the nine individuals was never mention- 
ed to the informant. 

The above procedure is based on the 
assumption that the individual from 
whom the informant would ask for ad- 
vice regarding a certain concern in his 
life is perceived by him as a leader in 
that particular concern. To test the 
hypothesis that leadership in the barrio 
is situational, i. e., an individual who 
is a leader in a certain concern is not 
necessarily a leader also in other con- 
cerns, the distribution of the choices of 
the 100 informants would be subjected 
to a chi square test. This test will show 
whether in the perception of the people 
the seven important concerns are inde- 
pendent of the nine individuals whose 





*This was not done for the barrio lieuten- 
ant and the only college-educated person in 
the barrio. At the time of the study the office 
of barrio lieutenant was an appointive position. 
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names were mentioned to them as pos- 
sible sources of advice. 


Findings 


Let us look at Table I below in 
terms of the score of each of the nine 
individuals. The highest score is 126. 
If this score is divided by 7, the num- 
ber of times that the 100 informants 
made a choice, the average score of the 
highest pointer is 18. This means that 
out of the 100 informants, only 18 chose 
him as a source of advice in each of the 
seven concerns. This is not, however, 
a sound way of reading the table. 

If the individual who has the highest 
score were used as a channel in the 


TABLE 1. Idea Aveas and Leadership* 
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*The figures under each idea may be read as 
percentages because for each idea area, N = 100. 
If there is independence between the idea areas and 
ee ou. X*.995 (48 d.f.) is equal to or less 
than 84.10. 


The chi square value for this table is 1448.98. 


transmission of the seven ideas to the 
barrio people, effective communication 
would be achieved in only one idea. 
The same can be said of the individuals 
who have a score of 68 or more. The 
table, therefore, reveals that each of the 
six ideas (out of seven) was definitely 
perceived by the people as related to 
the specialties of certain individuals, 
or each of the six individuals (out of 
nine) was perceived by the people as a 
possessor of competence in a specific 
idea area. 

Table 1 had been subjected to a chi 
square test to find out whether the sev- 
en idea areas are independent of the 
nine individuals. If there is independ- 
ence between the two orders of varia- 
bles, the X.°995 (48 d.f.) should not be 
more than 84.10. Since the chi square 
value of the table is 1443.98, the hypo- 
thesis of independence is rejected. On 
the contrary, six of the seven idea areas 
are significantly associated with six of 
the nine individuals. 

The figures in Table 1 show that the 
barrio lieutenant is an effective chan- 
nel person only for a particular idea 
area. This fact needs to be emphasized 
because government officials and field 
workers are in the habit of channeling 
every plan for the people through the 
barrio lieutenant. 

The idea area “dealing with spirits” 
needs a further scrutiny. None of the 
nine individuals had been identified by 
a majority of the informants as a pos- 
sible source of advice for this particular 
area. At this point we can only make 
conjectures on its not having been iden- 
tified with a specific individual. Per- 
haps, the concept which was put across 
to the people in the vernacular did not 
get at their practices, or the individual 
who has competence in this idea area 
was not included in the list of possible 
sources of advice. But one case out of 
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seven cannot reject the hypothesis of 
“situational leadership.” This deviant 
case points to a need for refinement of 
the concept “dealing with spirits” and 
an enlargement of the list of individuals 
who are possible sources of advice. 


Summary 


Communication between government 
officials and the barrio people is inef- 
ficient. This inefficiency is due to a lack 
of understanding of the nature of com- 
munication as a process. There are 
four dimensions of communication, 
namely: (1) the communicator, (2) 
the idea transmitted by the communica- 
tor, (3) the persons to whom the idea 
is communicated, and (4) the responses 
to the idea. 

The recipients of the idea, especially 
the barrio people, always perceive it 
in relation to its communicator. A plan 
transmitted to the people is identified 
by them with an idea area in their cul- 





ture, and for each idea area there is/ 
are leader/s who are recognized by the 
people. Communication with the barrio 
people can be accomplished efficiently 
if the idea transmitted is channeled 
through an individual whose competence 
can be identified with the idea. 

The confirmation of the hypothesis of 
“situational leadership” or idea leader- 
ship in the barrio provides insights into 
the implementation of the government’s 
rural development program. The de- 
partments or bureaus of the government 
which are concerned with the welfare 
of the barrio people may attain greater 
success if they take more efforts to win 
first the individuals whose competence 
is in the area of their program. This 
procedure will upgrade their skills and 
raise their prestige in the eyes of the 
people. Once these individuals become 
acceptors, they automatically become 
innovators of the government’s program. 
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HE Administration is dedicated to 
the cardinal mission of raising 
the level of prosperity and well-being 
of the Filipino people by maximizing 
and accelerating the nation’s social and 
economic development. To achieve this 
purpose, it has geared the vast machin- 
ery of the government towards intensive 
national uplift by improving and extend- 
ing its wide range of public service, by 
increasing the output of public under- 
takings, and, above all, by creating the 
right social, economic, and financial cli- 
mate in which private business may 
venture and flourish. 

Realization of this basic goal of na- 
tional development involves tremendous 
amounts of public investments. The 
accumulation of the necessary capital, 
which must be diverted from the national 
output and allocated to social and eco- 
nomic programs, is the crucial task of 
fiscal policy. 

The objectives of Philippine fiscal pol- 
icy are efficient use of the nation’s 
social and economic resources, high and 
steady employment, stable price levels, 
and maximum productivity. Fiscal pol- 
icy must avoid the twin evils of inflation 
and deflation. It must be attuned to 
economic verities and realities. And it 





must heed economic warning signals. 
The basic fiscal issue boils down to the 
question of how to achieve balanced 
development within a relatively short 
period without paying the excessive 
price of uncontrolled inflation, with all 
the social and economic injustices in- 
cident thereto. 


Early in 1954, President Magsaysay 
announced his five-year economic and 
social development plan. Recently the 
National Economic Council submitted its 
recommendations for updating the 1954 
program, extending it through Fiscal 
Year 1961. I propose to discuss with 
you briefly the highlights of the Five- 
Year Fiscal Plan which is the Adminis- 
tration’s proposed plan of action imple- 
menting the public sector of its long 
range and integrated economic plan. 


Central Role of Government in Devel- 
opment Financing 


As in other under-developed countries, 
the Philippine government necessarily 
plays the central role in national devel- 
opment with respect to both program 
planning and financial measures. In this 
regard, however, we cannot minimize the 
importance of private investment in the 
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development process. Much of the gov- 
ernment’s effort and a considerable part 
of its financial resources must be chan- 
neled towards stimulating private enter- 
prise. 

Still, this does not lessen the fact that 
government is inescapably and properly 
the great leader, initiator and energizer 
of the national uplift effort. This mani- 
fests itself in the three distinct areas 
of governmental activities and demon- 
strates why government must assume the 
key role in the capital-formation process. 
What are these three areas? 


First—Government must furnish the 
social overhead capital in the form of 
educational, health, sanitation, social wel- 
fare, and training services. By improv- 
ing human well-being and increasing 
human capacity, government provides 
the basis of productive development. 
These social investment activities are 
unique to government and suitable only 
for public undertaking. 


Second.—Government must provide 
the highways, power, irrigation, com- 
munications and other facilities and serv- 
ices which are prerequisites to an ex- 
panding economy and of immediate im- 
portance to the productive process. 
These services are usually beyond the 
scope and interest of private business 
and, to accumulate the necessary capital 
for such public services, government 
must utilize its vast financial powers. 

Third.—Governments, as in the case 
of the Philippines, have found it nec- 
essary to enter fields of direct production 
in essential industries not normally suit- 
able to government but which are not 
attractive to private investment because 
profit returns are low, or too slow to 
materialize, or the amount of initial cap- 
ital required is beyond the means of 
private groups. Many of these under- 
takings offer great opportunities for so- 


cial and economic gain so that the gov- 
ernment has no alternative but to take 
temporarily the place of private initia- 
tive. 

This aggrandized role of government 
in development financing should not be 
deplored, although, normally, it would 
be preferable for private enterprise to 
play the larger role. At any rate, the 
fact that government becomes the major 
source of capital also affords it a rare 
opportunity to direct such capital to- 
wards the wisest use possible, in con- 
formance with integrated economic 
plans, of whatever resources are 
available. 


Fiscal Policies and Principles 


Six fundamental fiscal policies and 
principles have served as the control- 
ling guides in the preparation of the 
Five-Year Fiscal Plan: 


First, the Government will continue 
to maintain a balanced budget for gen- 
eral operations and will make every 
effort to obtain revenues sufficient to 
meet planned obligations or reduce com- 
mitments accordingly. We will not re- 
sort to the practice in the past of deficit 
financing for current operations. 

Second, we will engage in a policy of 
judicious public borrowing to finance 
economic development without impair- 
ing monetary stability. Such borrow- 
ings will be used exclusively for income- 
creating or other productive capital ex- 
penditures to finance priority ranking 
projects directly contributing to indus- 
trial and agricultural production. We 
will reduce the use of national credit 
as rapidly as development needs are 
met or as other resources are available. 

Third, we will test every proposed 
expenditure of public funds against the 
touchstone of the national interest. In 
the serious business of national develop- 
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ment we cannot afford the luxury of 
administrative waste or of excessive ex- 
penditures for projects of secondary or 
merely political importance. 

Fourth, our tax policy will be geared 
to the essential financial requirements 
of government for general operations 
and development purposes. The tax 
structure must emphasize the progres- 
sive factor of ability to pay without im- 
pairing legitimate business incentives. 


Fifth, the public debt will not exceed 
a level consistent with our economic 
growth. We will keep amortization and 
interest payments against the public 
debt on schedule and establish the nec- 
essary sinking funds for their ultimate 
retirement. 


And sixth, tariffs will be employed as 
a means of offering reasonable protec- 
tion to domestic producers where such 
measures appear economically sound and 
in the national interest. However, we 
will continue to use tariffs primarily 
as a source of revenue. We will avoid 
any tendency to isolate the economy 
behind a formidable tariff wall. 


Levels of Government Expenditures 


Consonant with the consideration of 
fiscal and economic soundness, and rep- 
resenting the collective judgment of 
the Administration as to the optimum 
course of public action in achieving a 
balanced and sustained national prog- 
ress, the Five-Year Plan contemplates 
annual expenditures embracing the total- 
ity of the entire governmental establish- 
ment and including not only the usual 
general budget but also public works 
for all purposes, subscriptions to capital 
stock of corporations, financial invest- 
ments, loans and all other proposed ob- 
ligations of government in magnitudes 
ranging from P1,191.4 million in Fiscal 





Year 1957 to P1,541.3 million in Fiscal 
Year 1961, or a total of P6,940.8 million 
for the five years. 

The preponderance of expenditures 
goes to economic development. Ex- 
penditures for social development, na- 
tional defense, debt service, and general 
government follow in that order. For 
economic development, total expendi- 
tures amount to P2,856.2 million; for 
social development, P2,113.9 million; for 
national defense, P885.8 million; for debt 
service, P611.1 million and for general 
government, P473.8 million. 

These magnitudes of expenditures in- 
corporated in the annual fiscal programs 
are considered advisable and feasible 
levels based on the reasonable propor- 
tion of the gross national product, as 
projected, which can be diverted to 
governmental purposes. We are in a 
situation which demands that the gov- 
ernment accumulate the largest amount 
of capital which the national economy 
is capable of providing. This is neces- 
sary in order that the maximum amount, 
in excess of funds required for normal 
public functions, can be plowed back 
into the economy in the form of produc- 
tive investments. Including the estimat- 
ed costs of local government, the total 
proportion of the national income to be 
absorbed by the government sector 
ranges from 16.6 per cent in Fiscal Year 
1957 to 17.0 per cent in Fiscal Year 1961. 
These levels are in no way excessive 
considering the strategic role of govern- 
ment in the capital accumulation process 
for underdeveloped countries. Many 
other nations in a similar economic sta- 
tus have found it feasible as well as 
desirable to exceed these proportions. 
In Burma and Ceylon, government ex- 
penditures in 1953 were 21.55 per cent 
and 23.09 per cent, respectively, of their 
national income. 
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Levels of Taxation 


To finance the proposed annual ex- 
penditures, funds to be derived from 
taxes have been estimated as follows: 
P775.3 million in Fiscal Year 1957, P872.8 
million in Fiscal Year 1958, P967.2 mil- 
lion in Fiscal Year 1959, P1,054.3 million 
in Fiscal Year 1960, and P1,095.2 million 
in Fiscal Year 1961; or a total of P4,764.4 
million for the entire five-year period. 

Our study reveals that it is within the 
capacity of the economy to support the 
levels of tax revenues. In Fiscal Year 
1956, for example, only 8.5 per cent of 
our national income was diverted to 
government purposes by taxation. In 
the years ahead, we have projected but 
slight increases in this proportion, rising 
to 10.5 per cent in Fiscal Year 1961. 
In comparison with other countries, 
these ratios indicate a relatively modest 
level of taxation for the Philippines. 
Many other countries in a similar eco- 
nomic status, like Burma and Ceylon, 
absorb from 15 to 17 per cent of their 
national income by taxation. 

We must face this issue of financing 
national development squarely. What 
is at stake here is our national progress. 
We are confronted with the alternative 
either of retarding our social and eco- 
nomic development, or taking the deci- 
sive steps necessary to obtain sufficient 
revenue to support our national effort 
and at the same time preserve the integ- 
rity of our public finances. 

These annual levels of taxes can be 
achieved by a comprehensive review 
of the tax structure which is very defi- 
cient. It is basically regressive in char- 
acter as indicated by the fact that less 
than 25 per cent of the nation’s revenues 
are derived from direct taxation. There 
is too great a dependence upon a com- 
plexity of miscellaneous and minor taxes 
which produce relatively small amounts 





of revenue. There is a needless proli- 
feration of taxes which are not related 
to ability to pay and are disproportion- 
ate to collection costs. Local govern- 
ments are still substantially dependent 
on tax apportionment from the National 
Government. The application of the 
present law with respect to tax exemp- 
tion for new and necessary industries is 
in need of careful re-appraisal. Our 
tax system does not take advantage of 
increases in wealth derived from land 
ownership and speculative investment. 
Our tax system does not take advantage 
of opportunities to rechannel economic 
activity to lines with greater production 
and employment potentials. 

In order to effect a revision of our 
tax structure, the President has recom- 
mended the creation of a joint Legisla- 
tive-Executive Commission to undertake 
an authoritative study of the need for 
additional revenue for accelerated na- 
tional development and the sources from 
which this might equitably be derived. 
Five principles will guide the proposed 
tax revisions. First, to avoid increas- 
ing the tax burden of the average tax- 
payer; second, to assess sectors of the 
economy not now bearing their propor- 
tionate share of the costs of government; 
third, to place emphasis on progressive 
rather than regressive factors in the tax 
system, with ability to pay as the prin- 
cipal criterion; fourth, to avoid impairing 
appropriate business incentives; and 
fifth, to use the tax structure as a legiti- 
mate instrument for achieving social 
and economic justice in the distribution 
of the fruits of our national economy. 


Level of Public Debt 


The Five-Year Fiscal Plan is premised 
upon a judicious public borrowing pol- 
icy. Just as private business is justified 
in undertaking loans to expand produc- 
tion, so is the Government warranted 
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in using national credit as a proper 
means of accelerating national develop- 
ment. 

Our public borrowing policy has been 
geared to the imperative and urgent 
capital development needs of the coun- 
try, tempered by essential considerations 
of monetary stability. The public bor- 
rowing magnitudes proposed over the 
course of the five-year plan are: 
P249.7 million in Fiscal Year 1957, reach- 
ing a peak disbursement of ?264 mil- 
lion in Fiscal Year 1958, and declining 
thereafter to P260 million in Fiscal Year 
1959, P250 million in Fiscal Year 1960, 
and to P240 million in Fiscal Year 1961. 


To assure that bond funds are scru- 
pulously applied to purposes which 
clearly contribute to increased national 
productivity, the following criteria are 
used: 

1. Borrowed funds can be used only 
for bona fide capital expenditures. 

2. Projects must be directly productive 
or clearly contributory to increased agri- 
cultural or industrial productivity. 

3. The proceeds of public borrowings 
must be assigned to truly self-liquida- 
ting or income-creating projects. 

4. All projects financed’ must rank 
high on the priority listing of essential 
programs and demonstrate a high bene- 
fit-cost ratio. 


Consistent with the above criteria, 
the following projects are proposed to 
be transferred from Bond Fund (R. A. 
No. 1000) tc General Fund financing, 
beginning in Fiscal Year 1959, or earlier 
if our finances will permit; school build- 
ings, prefabricated school buildings. ar- 
tesian wells, public buildings and hos- 
pitals, NARRA, cadastral surveys and 
public land surveys. 


As of June 30, 1956 the aggregate 
outstanding gross public debt of the 
Philippines amounted to P1,514.9 million. 
This debt is estimated to reach approx- 
G683874-— 6 


imately P2,088.1 million by the end of 
Fiscal Year 1961. This is not dispropor- 
tionate to gross national product, nor will 
it constitute an unduly heavy burden on 
our economy. Whereas our outstanding 
public debt on June 30, 1956 was 16.5 
per cent of estimated gross national prod- 
uct, under our projections, it will rise 
but nominally to 18.4 per cent in 1960 
and decline to 17.5 per cent in 1961. 
Many countries far exceed these ratios 
for the Philippines, to wit: United King- 
dom, 150.2 per cent; New Zealand, 76 
percent; United States, 63.6 per cent; 
India, 33.3 per cent; Italy, 33 per cent; 
Turkey, 23.6 per cent, and Ceylon, 17.7 
per cent. 

Under the five-year plan the floating 
of government securities (including re- 
funding issues) will decline from the 
peak of P310.4 million in Fiscal Year 
1958 to P220.2 million in Fiscal Year 
1961. These amounts will, however, be 
offset by repayments ranging from P114.2 
million to P212.9 million. The resulting 
net borrowings will reflect a consider- 
ably reduced rate of accrual of the 
public debt. 

The character of the public debt has 
shifted from budgetary to development 
purposes. When President Magsaysay 
assumed office in December, 1953, about 
65 per cent of the public debt arose from 
budgetary deficits. This contrasts sharp- 
ly with the situation prevailing in De- 
cember, 1956 in which the percentages 
were almost exactly reversed with about 
65 per cent of the outstanding debt 
having been incurred for national de- 
velopment purposes. Almost one-half 
of the total debt repayments to be made 
during the five years shall be for the re- 
duction of the budgetary debt. The 
budgetary debt is expected to be down 
to P271.1 million or 13 per cent of th 
total estimated public debt outst- 
by June 30, 1961. 
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Levels of Taxation 


To finance the proposed annual ex- 
penditures, funds to be derived from 
taxes have been estimated as follows: 
P775.3 million in Fiscal Year 1957, P872.8 
million in Fiscal Year 1958, P967.2 mil- 
lion in Fiscal Year 1959, P1,054.3 million 
in Fiscal Year 1960, and P1,095.2 million 
in Fiscal Year 1961; or a total of P4,764.4 
million for the entire five-year period. 

Our study reveals that it is within the 
capacity of the economy to support the 
levels of tax revenues. In Fiscal Year 
1956, for example, only 8.5 per cent of 
our national income was diverted to 
government purposes by taxation. In 
the years ahead, we have projected but 
slight increases in this proportion, rising 
to 10.5 per cent in Fiscal Year 1961. 
In comparison with other countries, 
these ratios indicate a relatively modest 
level of taxation for the Philippines. 
Many other countries in a similar eco- 
nomic status, like Burma and Ceylon, 
absorb from 15 to 17 per cent of their 
national income by taxation. 

We must face this issue of financing 
national development squarely. What 
is at stake here is our national progress. 
We are confronted with the alternative 
either of retarding our social and eco- 
nomic development, or taking the deci- 
sive steps necessary to obtain sufficient 
revenue to support our national effort 
and at the same time preserve the integ- 
rity of our public finances. 


These annual levels of taxes can be 
achieved by a comprehensive review 
of the tax structure which is very defi- 
cient. It is basically regressive in char- 
acter eas indicated by the fact that less 
than 25 per cent of the nation’s revenues 
are derived from direct taxation.. There 
is too great a dependence upon a com- 
plexity of miscellaneous and minor taxes 
which produce relatively small amounts 





of revenue. There is a needless proli- 
feration of taxes which are not related 
to ability to pay and are disproportion- 
ate to collection costs. Local govern- 
ments are still substantially dependent 
on tax apportionment from the National 
Government. The application of the 
present law with respect to tax exemp- 
tion for new and necessary industries is 
in need of careful re-appraisal. Our 
tax system does not take advantage of 
increases in wealth derived from land 
ownership and speculative investment. 
Our tax system does not take advantage 
of opportunities to rechannel economic 
activity to lines with greater production 
and employment potentials. 

In order to effect a revision of our 
tax structure, the President has recom- 
mended the creation of a joint Legisla- 
tive-Executive Commission to undertake 
an authoritative study of the need for 
additional revenue for accelerated na- 
tional development and the sources from 
which this might equitably be derived. 
Five principles will guide the proposed 
tax revisions. First, to avoid increas- 
ing the tax burden of the average tax- 
payer; second, to assess sectors of the 
economy not now bearing their propor- 
tionate share of the costs of government; 
third, to place emphasis on progressive 
rather than regressive factors in the tax 
system, with ability to pay as the prin- 
cipal criterion; fourth, to avoid impairing 
appropriate business incentives; and 
fifth, to use the tax structure as a legiti- 
mate instrument for achieving social 
and economic justice in the distribution 
of the fruits of our national economy. 


Level of Public Debt 


The Five-Year Fiscal Plan is premised 
upon a judicious public borrowing pol- 
icy. Just as private business is justified 
in undertaking loans to expand produc- 
tion, so is the Government warranted 
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in using national credit as a proper 
means of accelerating national develop- 
ment. 


Our public borrowing policy has been 
geared to the imperative and urgent 
capital development needs of the coun- 
try, tempered by essential considerations 
of monetary stability. The public bor- 
rowing magnitudes proposed over the 
course of the five-year plan are: 
P249.7 million in Fiscal Year 1957, reach- 
ing a peak disbursement of P264 mil- 
lion in Fiscal Year 1958, and declining 
thereafter to P260 million in Fiscal Year 
1959, P250 million in Fiscal Year 1960, 
and to P240 million in Fiscal Year 1961. 


To assure that bond funds are scru- 
pulously applied to purposes which 
clearly contribute to increased national 
productivity, the following criteria are 
used: 

1. Borrowed funds can be used only 
for bona fide capital expenditures. 

2. Projects must be directly productive 
or clearly contributory to increased agri- 
cultural or industrial productivity. 

8. The proceeds of public borrowings 
must be assigned to truly self-liquida- 
ting or income-creating projects. 

4. All projects financed must rank 
high on the priority listing of essential 
programs and demonstrate a high bene- 
fit-cost ratio. 


Consistent with the above criteria, 
the following projects are proposed to 
be transferred from Bond Fund (R. A. 
No. 1000) tc General Fund financing, 
beginning in Fiscal Year 1959, or earlier 
if our finances will permit; school build- 
ings, prefabricated school buildings, ar- 
tesian wells, public buildings and hos- 
pitals, NARRA, cadastral surveys and 
public land surveys. 


As of June 30, 1956 the aggregate 
outstanding gross public debt of the 
Philippines amounted to P1,514.9 million. 
This debt is estimated to reach approx- 

68374- 


imately 2,088.1 million by the end of 
Fiscal Year 1961. This is not dispropor- 
tionate to gross national product, nor will 
it constitute an unduly heavy burden on 
our economy. Whereas our outstanding 
public debt on June 30, 1956 was 16.5 
per cent of estimated gross national prod- 
uct, under our projections, it will rise 
but nominally to 18.4 per cent in 1960 
and decline to 17.5 per cent in 1961. 
Many countries far exceed these ratios 
for the Philippines, to wit: United King- 
dom, 150.2 per cent; New Zealand, 76 
percent; United States, 63.6 per cent; 
India, 33.3 per cent; Italy, 33 per cent; 
Turkey, 23.6 per cent, and Ceylon, 17.7 
per cent. 

Under the five-year plan the floating 
of government securities (including re- 
funding issues) will decline from the 
peak of P310.4 million in Fiscal Year 
1958 to P220.2 million in Fiscal Year 
1961. These amounts will, however, be 
offset by repayments ranging from P114.2 
million to P212.9 million. The resulting 
net borrowings will reflect a consider- 
ably reduced rate of accrual of the 
public debt. 

The character of the public debt has 
shifted from budgetary to development 
purposes. When President Magsaysay 
assumed office in December, 1953, about 
65 per cent of the public debt arose from 
budgetary deficits. This contrasts sharp- 
ly with the situation prevailing in De- 
cember, 1956 in which the percentages 
were almost exactly reversed with about 
65 per cent of the outstanding debt 
having been incurred for national de- 
velopment purposes. Almost one-half 
of the total debt repayments to be made 
during the five years shall be for the re- 
duction of the budgetary debt. The 
budgetary debt is expected to be down 
to P271.1 million or 13 per cent of the 
total estimated public debt outstanding 
by June 30, 1961. 
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Maximum Utilization of Reparations 
Proceeds 

We were able to plan a declining 
level of public borrowing over the five- 
year fiscal period by making full use of 
reparations proceeds for development 
purposes. 

All government entities acquiring re- 
parations goods and services will be 
required to finance such purchases in 
full They will pay on delivery by 
means of funds made available through 
normal budgetary or other governmental 
financial processes. Reparations are not 
to be considered as payment-free addi- 
tions to program resources. 

Those goods and services disposed of 
to private account will be sold on easy 
credit terms when appropriate and nec- 
essary. In all transactions involving 
the transfer of reparations goods to pri- 
vate parties, the sale will be directly to 
end-users and not through middlemen, 
and all financial arrangements will be 
effected through the banking system. 

All proceeds from the disposition of 
reparations derived from both the pri- 
vate and public sectors will be deposited 
in a Special Development Fund. This 
special fund will be used exclusively for 
long-term capital investments through 
private and government banks. Alloca- 
tions will be on a reasonable term loan 
basis with periodic repayments replen- 
ishing the fund for further use. 

Foreign Exchange Requirements are 

Provided For 


The Fiscal Plan takes into account the 
foreign exchange requirements of all 
programs and projects. Peso amounts 
are carefully coordinated with prospec- 
tive dollar and reparations availabilities. 
Obviously, there is no point in. provid- 
ing pesos in the budget for major devel- 
opment projects requiring capital equip- 
ment from abroad unless we can pay 





in foreign exchange or obtain them from 
reparations. 

The net potential demand of the Gov- 
ernment on our foreign exchange re- 
sources rises from P141.4 million in Fis- 
cal Year 1957 to P211 million in Fiscal 
Year 1961. These foreign exchange re- 
quirements of the Government’s capital 
investment program are provided for in 
the Five-Year Foreign Exchange Budget 
of the Central Bank, and can be met 
without reducing our international re- 
serves. 


Greater Capital Investment for 
Economic Development 


We have deliberately employed fiscal 
policy as an instrument of economic de- 
velopment by allocating the highest pos- 
sible proportion of our available finan- 
cial resources to this paramount pur- 
pose. The Five-Year Fiscal Plan antici- 
pates a steady increase in the amount 
allocated to economic development: from 
P506.6 million in 1957 to ?617.4 million 
in 1961, in contrast to P151 million only 
in 1953, P267.7 million in 1954, P330.9 
million in 1955, and 467 million in 1956. 
Expenditures for agriculture and natu- 
ral resources amount to P129.8 million 
in the current fiscal year, rising 
to P174 million in Fiscal Year 1961; 
for transportation and communications, 
sums ranging from P241.6 million in 
1957 to P233.9 million in 1961; and for 
commerce and industry, including other 
economic development, from P135.2 mil- 
lion in 1957 to P209.5 million in 1961. 

Capital outlays for economic advance- 
ment, which operate with a multiplier 
effect, are projected to increase from 
P322.9 million in Fiscal Year 1957 to 
P420.1 million in Fiscal Year 1961. 
Three types of programs are scheduled 
to be financed by these capital expend- 
itures: directly productive undertakings 
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like steel, power, coal, cement, and irri- 
gation, which are at present within the 
government’s responsibility (from P76.6 
million in 1957 to P118.5 million in 
1961); private sector credit expansion, 
including the RFC, PNB, ACCFA, ABA~ 
CORP, and Private Sector Loan Fund 
(annual sums ranging from P63.8 mil- 
lion in 1957 to P60 million in 1961; and 
overhead facilities and services, includ- 
ing transportation and communications 
which enhance the productive processes 
(rising from P182.5 million in 1957 to 
P241.6 million in 1961). In addition, 
current operating expenses for economic 
development services range from P183.7 
million to P197.3 million. The infusion 
of investment sums of the magnitudes 
indicated above originating from the 
public sector will greatly stimulate mea- 
surable increases in national income. 


Of the present P79.5 million capital 
investment program for the integrated 
steel project of the NASSCO, P50 mil- 
lion is already provided under R. A. 
No. 1396 of which P12 million is to be 
released during the current fiscal year, 
P24.5 million in Fiscal Year 1959, and 
P13 million in Fiscal Year 1959. 


Fund requirements to finance our 
power, fertilizer, and distribution proj- 
ects will rise from 24 million in Fiscal 
Year 1957 to a high level of P45 million 
in Fiscal Year 1958. Looking forward 
to the succeeding years from Fiscal Year 
1959 through 1961, a total of P85 million 
is firmly scheduled for specific projects 
to finance the programmed undertakings 
of the National Power Corporation. 

For the expansion and improvement 
of irrigation systems, there is provided 
from Bond Funds P21 million in Fiscal 
Year 1957, P28 million in Fiscal Year 
1958, and P32 million each year there- 
after. Huge sums are likewise provided 
for the construction, maintenance, and 


improvement of highways, portworks, 
airports, and communication facilities. 


A Progressive Social Development 
Policy 


A total of P2,113.9 million is ear- 
marked for social development purposes 
for the duration of the five-year fiscal 
period. From P250.3 million in Fiscal 
Year 1957, the total amount devoted to 
social development programs rises to 
P481.5 million by Fiscal Year 1961. A 
large part of these annual increments 
are mandatory in order to provide essen- 
tial services for the growing population. 
These amounts will finance programs on 
education, public health and medical 
care, and labor and welfare. 

The bulk of our expenditures in the 
social development field is for education. 
A total of P255.3 million in 1957, rising 
to P334.5 million in 1961, will be expend- 
ed for this purpose. Our educational 
objectives will emphasize the training 
of our youth along lines that will be of 
practical value in the economic develop- 
ment program. General Fund support 
increasing by P1.2 million in 1958 and by 
P500 thousand each year thereafter is 
provided for trade and industrial schools. 
Support for agricultural, rural and farm 
schools will also be increased each year, 
reaching P9.1 million in Fiscal Year 1961. 
An increment of P7.1 million is required 
every year to finance the opening of 
about 3,500 new primary classes an- 
nually. In Fiscal Year 1958, P19 million 
will be expended for the construction of 
new school buildings, this amount rising 
to P22 million in Fiscal Year 1961. 

To give a major boost to public health 
and medical care, the sum of P81.9 mil- 
lion has been provided in Fiscal Year 
1957, this amount increasing to P120.8 
million in Fiscal Year 1961. Continued 
emphasis will be placed on preventive 
services rather than curative services. 
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The allocation of P76 million for the 
entire five years is proposed for expend- 
iture on the construction of waterworks 
and sewerage systems. For the program 
of improved hospital facilities and serv- 
ices, the amounts will be increased from 
P25.5 million in Fiscal Year 1957 to P30 
million in Fiscal Year 1961. Construc- 
tion of new hospital buildings will be 
carried on at a more vigorous pace with 
P21.8 million during the five-year period. 

Expenditures for the long-run promo- 
tion of the general welfare of the people 
through social services, the improve- 
ment of working conditions and the 
promotion of industrial peace are P13.1 
million in Fiscal Year 1957, increasing 
to P26.2 million in 1961. 


Strengthening our Armed Forces and 
Internal Security 


National development cannot take 
place without peace and security. In 
the face of the present tenuous world 
situation, there is no practical recourse 
but to maintain a level of military pre- 
paredness which will effectively dis- 
courage any potential aggressor, and to 
develop an intelligence and psychological 
warfare potential capable of coping with 
the new Communist tactics of infiltra- 
tion and subversion. 

For strengthening our national defense 
and internal security, there is provided 
P163.1 million from all funds in Fiscal 
Year 1957; this is increased to P185.4 
million in Fiscal Year 1961. The bulk 
of these expenditures is absorbed by 
the Armed Forces of the Philippines over 
the five-year fiscal period, which is allot- 
ed P139.7 million in Fiscal Year 1957 
and P155.2 million in Fiscal Year 1961. 
These amounts will finance the train- 
ing of reserves under the National De- 
fense Act, the improvement and expan- 
sion of pilot training in the air force, 


increased training for the Navy, and the 
strengthening of the Constabulary’s in- 
telligence and anti-smuggling activities. 


Debt Service 


An aggregate amount of P611.1 mil- 
lion is planned for debt service over 
the entire five years, 1957 to 1961. 
Starting with P94.4 million in Fiscal 
Year 1957, expenditures for the amor- 
tization of the public debt are pro- 
jected to rise to P154 million in Fiscal 
Year 1961. 

During the current fiscal year, pro- 
vision is made for the first time for the 
establishment of sinking funds for gov- 
ernmental debts which heretofore have 
had none. A token amount of P5 mil- 
lion is set aside this year to establish 
a sinking fund for the redemption of 
R & D bonds. Another P5 million is 
included in the 1958 Fiscal Plan; there- 
after, annual payments of P10 million 
from General Fund resources will be 
made to this sinking fund. 

Annual payments of P12 million dur- 
ing Fiscal Years 1957 and 1958 and 
P20 million each year thereafter are 
provided for the redemption of treasury 
notes issued under R. A. No. 245, which 
now aggregate P157.8 million. Full pro- 
vision is also made for amortizing the 
debt incurred under R. A. No. 1000. 
The backpay obligation for pre-war em- 
ployees under R. A. No. 304 will be 
fully met when due in the ensuing fiscal 
year from General Fund contributions 
to the sinking fund. The amount of 
P10 million beginning FY 1959 and P20 
million annually thereafter are sched- 
uled for the gradual liquidation of un- 
booked government obligations. 


General Government 


The administration of the general af- 
fairs of the National Government, in- 
cluding legislation, administration of 
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justice, pensions and gratuities, will be 
financed by a total amount of P473.8 
million over the entire five years, with 
annual expenditures ranging from P77.0 
million in 1957 to P103.0 million in 1961. 
The increases in funds for this purpose 
reflect in part the financial require- 
ments for increased cost of government 
to standardize and adjust salaries of 
teachers and other government person- 
nel under WAPCO proposals, and other 
mandatory increases arising from the 
demands of a growing population. 

It may be noted that the expenditures 
for general government have been kept 
to the minimum. This must be the case, 
for any funds which are applied to this 
function would inevitably reduce the 
financial resources so urgently needed 
for national development. 


Conclusion 


This then is our Five-Year Fiscal Plan, 
without which any social and economic 
development plan will remain a mere 
blueprint. It portrays the strategy of 
how the Government intends to fulfill 
its responsibilities in the great national 
effort of vanquishing unemployment, 
poverty, disease, and illiteracy from our 
land. 


It applies the absolute maximum of 
our financial resources to public in- 
vestment for economic development 


purposes. 


It seeks to improve our educational, 


health and social standards within the 
limits of available general revenues, giv- 
ing particular emphasis to those services 


which directly enchance the productive 
skills and capacities of the population. 

It assures the maintenance of the 
strength of our armed forces and in- 
ternal security facilities in order that 
we may enjoy peace and order while de- 
voting our energies to national develop- 
ment. 

It provides for efficient financing of 
the total government sector through a 
policy of sound and judicious balance 
between taxation and public borrowings, 
restricting the use of government secur- 
ities and reparations proceeds to high 
priority public investments. 

It imparts to the national economy an 
optimistic tone and buoyant trend. 

It keeps monetary expansion within 
bounds and avoids inflationary tenden- 
cies by prudent fiscal, monetary and 
credit policies. 

It seeks to accelerate the process of 
industrialization while improving and 
broadening our agricultural base. 

And lastly, it gives to private enter- 
prise every encouragement and oppor- 
tunity to play an increasingly significant 
role in the development of the country. 

This Five-Year Fiscal Plan represents 
the public policy measures which give 
shape and cohesion to the national econ- 
omy as well as to the entire scope of 
our national life. It is our guidepost 
in our efforts to reach our destination 
of peace, prosperity and happiness for 
us all. Where it is strong, it should be 
given unqualified endorsement and full 
support. Where it is weak, it should 
be strengthened by constructive sug- 
gestions, 
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CHARACTERISTIC feature of 
the economies of underdeveloped 
areas is the restricted formation of new 
productive capital. This poses a real 
problem to governments of countries 
where the level of investment capital is 
already low to start with. Factors 
which contribute to this low level of 
capital formation are the retarded 
growth of per capita output and the 
lag of investments in relation to increase 
in consumption expenditures. Socio- 
economic ills commonly associated with 
underdeveloped economies are unem- 
ployment, inadequate private income 
and consequent low standard of living. 
Ours is one of the underdeveloped 
countries in Southeast Asia. Confront- 
ing the nation are numerous problems 
of a socio-economic character. Fore- 
most of these problems is unemploy- 
ment, the solution of which rates top 





1Charles Wolf Jr. and Sidney C. Sufrin, 
Capital Formation and Foreign Investment in 
Underdeveloped Areas. (Maxwell School Se- 
ries, Syracuse University Press, 1955), p. 1. 
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priority.* Per capita income, in com- 
parison with progressive, economically- 
developed countries, is quite low.* The 
accumulation and growth of investment 
capital proceeds at a very slow pace. 
The low level of investment can be 
ascribed to the concurrence of several 
factors, inter alia, the concentration 
of wealth in the hands of a compara- 





*In 1953, the estimated unemployment figure 
was 1.4 million or 17.94 per cent of the total 
labor force of 8.1 million. 1955 estimates dis- 
closed that of a total labor force of 8.4 million, 
1.6 million or 19.19 per cent were unemployed. 
National Employment Service, Previous, Cur- 
rent and Anticipated Employment Levels in 
the Philippines. (Estimates), 1955. 

*“Computed with other countries in the Far 
East, the Philippines ranks near the middle in 
per capita income. China, Indonesia, Burma 
and Thailand have a lower per capita in- 
come than the Philippines. Japan, Ceylon, 
India and Pakistan have a higher per capita 
income, with Japan having a per capita in- 
come of more than double that of the Philip- 
pines.”—Leticia P. Pacis and Odell Waldby, 
Philippine Government Receipts and Expend- 
itures. (Institute of Public Administration, 
University of the Philippines, 1954.) p. 30. 
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tively few reluctant to invest in pro- 
ductive enterprises. Laxity in the en- 
forcement of usury laws often results in 
domestic capital being loaned to bor- 
rowers at usurious rates of interest in- 
stead of being invested in commercial 
ventures. 


Scarcity of domestic capital for in- 
vestment purposes makes inevitable 
the extensive reliance by Filipinos on 
foreign capital in the development and 
utilization of their natural resources. 
Capital from abroad can act as a cata- 
lytic agent to stimulate the processes 
of capital formation.* Each increment 
of capital devoted to production creates 
additional employment opportunties. 
Government derives substantial reve- 
nue from commercial enterprises 
in the form of excise taxes, import du- 
ties, anl levies on profits (individual 
and corporate). Thus our government 
stands to reap considerable economic 
benefits from a policy encouraging en- 
try of foreign capital. 


Exchange controls (both on imports 
and exports), the tax on foreign ex- 
change, nationalistic legislation and li- 
mitations on capital repatriation are 
restrictive features of Philippine com- 
mercial policy. I propose to discuss 
these features and the extent to which 
they either stimulate or discourage ca- 
pital accumulation in the country. 


Exchange Controls and the Foreign 
Exchange Tax 


The decline of its international re- 
serves impelled the Philippine govern- 
ment to impose a system of controls 





*Eugene Staley, The Future of Underdev- 
eloped Countries, Council on Foreign Relations 
(Harper & Bros, New York, 1954.) p. 261. 


over imports in 1949.5 Republic Act 
330° authorized the President to re- 
gulate the volume of non-essential and 
luxury import items. Executive orders 
issued by the President to implement 
the legislative enactment’? did not ap- 
ply to all commodity imports. As a 
result, importers tended to shift their 
orders to non-restricted import items. 
To remedy this situation, Congress 
passed Republic Act 442% which sub- 
jected all imports to licensing by an 
Import Control Administration. 

In 1951, three significant legislative 
measures were incorporated in our sta- 
tute books. These were the 17 per cent 





* Import Controls—What They Mean to You, 
Import Department, Central Bank of the Phil- 
ippines brochure, p. 9. 


PHILIPPINE INTERNATIONAL RESERVES 


1946 ........ 464 ee 304 
| ae 498 1952 ... 3 

1948 ... 463 ae 296 
,: 260 1954 ........ 272 
1 .-... 356 1955 ...... 209 


“Dollar reserves dropped sharply in 1949 but 
picked up in 1950, a year after import controls 
were instituted. In 1953 our reserves again 
started to drop and continued to do so until 
1955. This was because the increased pace of 
industrialization necessitated heavy dollar pay- 
ments for machineries and raw materials, while 
importation of finished goods has to go on 
without appreciable letup in the meantime 
that local production could not cope with 
current needs.” 

*Enacted July 15, 1948. An Import Control 
Board composed of the Secretary of Commerce 
and Industry as chairman, the Undersecretary 
of Finance and General Manager of the 
Philippine Relief and Trade Rehabilitation 
Administration (PRATRA) was created to 
implement the provisions of the law. 

* Executive Order 295 (November 29, 1949), 
as amended by Executive Order No. 297 
(December 24, 1949). 

*Enacted May 5, 1950. Toward the end of 
1950, the licensing of 26 commodity import 
items was transferred from the Import. Con-— 
trol Administration to the Price Stabilization 
Corporation (PRISCO) by virtue of Executive 
Order 284, December 21, 1950. 
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foreign exchange tax, * the Import Con- 
trol Act?®, and the Export Control 
Act.42. All three laws were aimed at 
reducing dollar expenditures by curb- 
ing the demand for imports, especially 
luxury and non-essential goods. The 17 
per cent special excise tax on the con- 
version of Philippine currency into dol- 
lars developed into an important source 
of national revenue.’” 

The Import Control Law made an 
import license a prerequisite to the im- 
portation of commodities into the coun- 
try. Section 4 of the law sets forth 
the policy to be followed in the issuance 
of licenses to Philippine importers: 

“In budgeting the dollars available for es- 
sential imports, dollars shall be allocated for 
the importation of machinery, equipment and 
raw materials for essential industries, which 
shall be encouraged and protected. 


*Republic Act 601, enacted May 28, 1951. 
With the abolition of the Import Control 
Board in 1953, the function of allocating 
foreign exchange in the importation of com- 
modities was transferred to the Monetary 
Board of the Central Bank. 

*Republic Act 650, enacted June 15, 1951. 
Certain commodities were classified as es- 
sential items and made exempt from import 
restrictions, namely, canned milk, canned 
beef, cocoa beans, supplies and equipment 
purchased by the government, fertilizers, text- 
books, newsprints and paper used by publish- 
ing associations, mining supplies, medical 
and hsopital supplies, mechanical equipment, 
spare parts and accessories for industries. 

"Republic Act 613, enacted May 11, 1951, 
restricted the exportation of commodities 
essential in the country’s economic develop- 
ment and the safeguarding of national security. 
The law specifically mentioned the following 
items—machineries and spare parts, scrap 
metals, medicines, foodstuffs, abaca seedlings, 
gasoline, oils, lubricants and military eqvip- 
ment and supplies. 

“Collections of special excise tax were 
actually started on March 29, 1951. At the 
close of the calendar year 1954, tctal collec- 
tions from the tax on foreign exchange 
amounted to P485,396,804.50. Central Bank of 
the Philippines, Sixth Annual Report, 1954, 
Manila, 1955, p. 173. 





The import control system succeeded 
in altering the pattern of importation in 
favor of producer’s goods, reversing the 
previous trend. In 1954, expenditures 
for imported producer’s goods consti- 
tuted 75.1 per cent of the country’s 
total foreign purchases as against only 
24.9 per cent for consumer’s goods. 
A relaxation of the rigid import policy 
in mid-1954 resulted in an increase of 
imports. The total volume of imports 
during this period rose by about $550 
million.'* The imposition of import and 
exchange controls helped develop a 
number of industries. Curtailment of 
Philippine purchases from abroad re- 
sulted in funds being made available 
for domestic investments. Money which 
might have been spent in the building 
up of inventories of locally produceable 
imports were channeled into enterprises 
engaged in the processing and manu- 
facturing of articles the importation of 
which was either restircted or totally 
banned. The increase of combined ca- 
pital investments in 1951 was recount- 
ed in a progress report of the Philip- 
pine government: 


“As a result of the establishment of 
import and exchange controls, new in- 
dustries were born of necessity. For the 
fiscal year 1950-51, 70 units were registered 
with a capital investment of P39,500,000. 
From July 1 to October 15; 1951, an 
additional 72 units were registered, capi- 





*Ibid., p. 146. “In 1954, a total of $618.1 
million was made available for imports for 
which $318.64 million were for producer goods, 
$93.20 million for highly essential commodities, 
$154.37 million for consumer items and $49.88 
million for unclassified items. This was a 
definite improvement over the total allocation 
of $440.2 million for the previous year, dis- 
tributed as follows: $50.40 million for highly 
essential commodities, $210.72 million for pro- 
ducer goods, $99.40 million for consumer items, 
$79.68 million for unclassified commodities.” 

% International Monetary Funds News Sur- 
vey, Vol. VII, No. 49, June 17, 1955, p. 294. 
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Stringent controls imposed on the im- 
portation of foreign-made commodities 
proved to be a boon to the local manfac- 
turing industries. Millions of pesos 
were invested in a number of enterprises 
established shortly after the passage of 
the Import Control Law. Cigarette 
manufacturing and the production of 
locally-grown leaf tobacco are two in- 
dustries which received their greatest 
impetus from import restrictions. 

To avoid exchange restrictions and 
payment of the 17 per cent tax on foreign 





talized at P25,400,000. These new industries 
were engaged in the manufacture of 
aluminum and enamel products, chemical 
and medicinal products, plastics and rub- 
ber producis, cotton and rayon products, 
poultry products, steel and allied products, 
mine products, paper and wood products, 
phonograph and radio products, and in 
the processing of fiber products.” ” 

“Philippine Government Reports Progress 
on 6th Anniversary”, Philippine Newsletter, 
Vol. If, No. 1, July, 1952 (Published by the 
Philippine Association), p. 4. 

*Fernando E. V. Sison, Vice President of 
the Philippine Chamber of Industries, appear- 
ing before the Senate Committee on Banks, 
Corporations and Franchises, urged the con- 
tinuance of existing import and exchange 
controls until such time as local infant in- 
dustries are well established. He was quoted 
as saying that “ in the present pioneering stage 
of our manufacturing activity, the majority 
of our new industrial establishments can- 
not immediately survive the competition of 
sume highly developed industrial countries 
because the latter are operating at peak 
efficiency based on mass production through 
years of training and experience.”—Manila 
Daily Bulletin, February 2, 1957, p. 24. 


exchange,'!? a number of foreign indus- 
trial concerns deemed it desirable to 
transfer part of their operations to the 
Philippines. This created job openings 
for Filipinos, increased government re- 
venue, and resulted in the accretion of 
new production equipment and facili- 
ties—all of which raised the level of 
capital formation. 


Nationalization Measures 


The consequences of nationalism are 
many and diverse. The establishment 
of independent states in Asia can be 
traced directly to the upsurge of natio- 
nalism which immediately followed the 
conclusion of the second world war. 
One writer cites the desire to eliminate 
foreign competition as a factor which 
contributed to intense nationalism in 
Southeast Asia.1* To achieve an econo- 
mic pattern which they deem consistent 
with independent statehood, most coun- 
tries in Southeast Asia have laid down 
restrictions which discourage foreign in- 
vestment capital. 





* Section 1, Republic Act 1355, June 18, 1955 
authorized the Philippine President to enter 
into an agreement with the Government of 
the U.S. revising the Philippine Trade Act. 
The provisions of the “Laurel-Langley Agree- 
ment” dated September 6, 1955 is embodied in 
Proclamation No. 216. Under the agreement, 
the 17 per cent foreign exchange tax was abo- 
lished and replaced by a special import tax 
of 17 per cent in 1956, to be decreased by 10 
per cent each year until the automatic abo- 
lition of the tax in 1965. 

%*%J. F. Normano, Asia Between Two World 
Wars, Vol. 1, Proceedings of the Graduate 
Seminar on Economic Problems of Modern 
Asia (Published by the Iranian Institute, 
School of Asiatic Studies), New York, 1944, 
p. 45. ; 
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In 1946, Congress enacted a law limit- 
ing the occupancy of stalls in public 
markets to Philippine nationals.’® 
Three years later, another statute was 
passed nationalizing the retail trade.?° 
The following are the salient features 
of the latter law: (a) controlled issuance 
to aliens of licenses to engage in retail 
trade; (b) foreigners actually engaged 
in the retail business on May 15, 1954 
were permitted to continue in their 
trade for a period of ten years, and (c) 
heirs of aliens were prohibited from in- 
heriting the right to continue in the busi- 
ness. Alien partnerships and corpora- 
tions engaged in the retail trade were 
given a maximum period of ten years 
within which to liquidate their enter- 
prises. This means that by 1964, all 
aliens would have been legislated com- 
pletely out of the retail business. 

The pressure for nationalization be- 
came so great that in the 1954 con- 
gressional session, Speaker Jose B, Lau- 
rel, Jr., directed House committees to 
suspend further consideration of natio- 
nalization bills pending the formulation 
by the President and Congress of a po- 
licy on the matter.*! 

Senator Puyat once maintained that 
“it is the rightful and logical ambition 


Republic Act 37, enacted on October 
1, 1946, effectivity date—January 1, 1947. De- 
partment of Finance Order No. 32 was promul- 
gated on November 29, 1946 to carry out the 
provisions of the law. 

The Supreme Court, in upholding the cons- 
titutionality of the law, emphatically declared 
that “although foreigners are friendly guests, 
they cannot claim the right to enjoy privileges 
which by their nature belong exclusively to 
the hosts.” Co Chiong vs. Cuaderno, Official 
Gazette, Volume 46, No. 10, p. 4840. 

Republic Act 1180, enacted June 19, 1954. 
This legislation was primarily directed against 
the Chinese who controlled the retail trade 
enterprises in the country. 

“The Manila Times, “April 4, 1954, p. 1. 


of the Filipinos to ultimately control the 
important segments of their economy. 7” 
There is no consensus as to how this 
objective is to be attained. Some would 
favor a restrictive economic policy and 
drastic nationalization laws as the means 
to wrest control of investment enterpri-' 
ses from foreigners. Other argue that 
the realization of this goal would require 
a process of evolution.** The writer 
subscribes to the latter point of view on 
the following grounds: 


(a) Nationalistic legislation as such 
will not enable Filipino businessmen to 
overcome their handicaps in competing 
with foreigners. One does not clamor 
for the elimination of other competitors 
in the field simply because ‘he has the 
misfortune of losing. On the contrary, 
the Filipino businessmen, instead of in- 
sisting that government extend protec- 
tion under the guise of nationalization 
measures, should be spurred on to ana- 
lyze and overcome his shortcomings in 
his business practices and techniques. 

(b) The enactment of the Retail Trade 
Nationalization Law has resulted in the 
flight of considerable foreign investment 
capital to other countries. Barely six 
months after the passage of the law, it 
was reported in the papers that over $10 
milllion (Hongkong currency) worth of 
capital assets were transferred from Ma- 
nila to Hongkong.* Another adverse 
effect of nationalization is reflected in 
the reluctance of foreign businessmen to 





* Senator Gil J. Puyat, “An Understandable 
Intimacy,” The Fookien Times Yearbook, 
Manila, 1952, p. 24. 

* Senator Pelaez was quoted as saying that 
the “rash of nationalization measures in both 
houses of Congress was a setback to the 
national economy.’ The Philippines Herald, 
April 4, 1954, p. 1. 

“The Philippines Herald, December 11, 
1954, p. 1. 
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make substantial investments in Philip- 
pine industries. 

(c) As long as capital is invested in 
essential commercial enterprises, the 
ownership of such capital is immaterial. 
In this context, only countries with mea- 
ger natural resources need fear the con- 
tinuing active participation of foreign- 
ers in domestic commercial ventures. 


Capital Repatriation 


Restrictions placed on capital repatria- 
tion hinder the growth of capital in- 
vestment in the Philippines. Controls 
are imposed on the rate of earnings and 
capital which may be repatriated to for- 
eign investors. Formerly, the total 
amount of profits and dividends which 
could be remitted annually to investors 
abroad was computed either on the basis 
of 10 per cent of current net profits, on 
foreign participation in depreciated fixed 
assets, or on participation in paid-up ca- 
pital, whichever base is higher. In no 
case could the aggregate amount remit- 
ted exceed current net profits.2* In May 
of 1956, the Central Bank approved a 
new policy on investment remittances. 
Under it Philippine companies remitting 
dividends to non-resident stockholders 
and Philippine branches of foreign com- 
panies remitting profits to their head of- 
fices abroad are allowed to remit larger 
amounts. These range from 25 per 
cent to 100 per cent of the foreign partic- 
ipation in current net profits depending 
upon. .. “net contributions to national 





> A number of American firms had sig- 
nified their intention to invest from $50 to 
$100 million in the Philippines provided the 
government takes concrete steps to provide 
a favorable climate for foreign investments. 
Manila Daily Bulletin, March 23, 1955, p. 1. 

* Central Bank of the Philippines, Manual 
of Foreign Exchange and Trade Controls in 
the Philippines, Manila Bureau of Printing, 
1952, p. 32. 


income and employment or the national 
income effect; the strengthening of the 
country’s balance of payments position 
or the balance of payments effect; and 
the supply of basic needs of the econo- 
my or product essentiality.” ** This pol- 
icy was formulated to effect optimum 
utilization of the system of allocating 
foreign exchange priorities without pre- 
judicing reasonable attractions to foreign 
investments. 

Inhibitions on capital repatriation are 
viewed with disfavor by foreign invest- 
ors who have to assume the risk of ca- 
pital being tied down in unprofitable in- 
vestments. Restrictions on capital repa- 
triation serve two principal purposes— 
to prevent currency earned internally 
from being siphoned into another coun- 
try, and to discourage “fly-by-night” con- 
cerns from making investments within 
the country. However, the writer be- 
lieves that measures designed to prevent 
financially unstable foreign enterprises 
from investing are already in existence. 

Foreign corporations are required to 
present a sworn statement of their finan- 
cial resources and evidence of solvency 
before being granted a license to transact 
business in the Philippines.2* The Se- 
cretary of Commerce and Industry, with 
the approval of the President, may re- 
voke such license on either of two 
grounds, namely insolvency or evidence 
that the corporation’s continuance in 
business will involve probable loss to 
those transacting business with it.° 





* Central Bank of the Philippines, Memoran- 
dum to all Authorized Agents, Manila, May 
22, 1956, p. 1. 

*° Section 1, Act No. 1459, April 1, 1906. 

* Section 71, Ibid. Republic Act 337 enacted 
July 24, 1948, authorized the Monetary Board 
of the Central Bank to revoke the licenses of 
foreign banking institutions operating in the 
Philippines on virtually the same grounds 
as in the case of foreign alien commercial 
corporations. 
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Concluding Comments 


A policy welcoming capital from other 
nations on a substantial scale should be 
adopted to encourage foreign investment 
in the Philippines. To attract foreign 
capital investments in domestic enter- 
prises, conditions must prevail which en- 
hance the probability that efficiently 
managed enterprises can operate success- 
fully.2° In the last analysis, the en- 
couragement of foreign investments in 
the country will depend upon the con- 
currence of factors such as increased 
political stability,34 an assurance that 
profits and interest payments will be 
freely convertible into foreign exchange, 
the lifting of barriers to remittances of 
capital, and the adoption of guarantees 
against nationalization measures. Of 
the restrictive features discussed in this 
paper, only the imposition of exchange 
controls has significantly contributed to 
the increase in capital accumulation in 
the Philippines. Under present econo- 
mic conditions, the abolition of the ex- 
change control system seems premature. 
Yet such controls should not be regarded 
as a permanent fixture in our economy. 
Economic barriers belong to that cate- 
gory of mechanisms resorted to by 
governments to bring about a favorable 





* Economic Planning, A Report of the Gov- 
ernment Survey and Reorganization Commis- 
sion, February, 1955, Manila, p. 19. 

* Capital investments declined in 1948 when 
the Communist-inspired Hukbalahap move- 
ment was gaining momentum. In 1947, 877 
new corporations, partnerships and coopera- 
tives with an aggregate authorized capital of 
P138,516,000 were registered with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. This figure de- 
creased the following year to 877 with a 
corresponding decline of total authorized cap- 
ital to P92,736. Central Bank of the Philip- 
pines, Statistical Bulletin, Volume III, No. 2, 
June, 1951, p. 61. 


balance of trade. Hence, continued 
existence of these obstacles to the free 
exchange of commodities and services 
between countries is not economically 
sound, 

The repeal of nationalization measures 
is necessary if the Philippine govern- 
ment’s intention attract foreign capital 
is to be realized. Corollary to this re- 
peal is a need for a guarantee against 
the enactment of nationalistic legisla- 
tion.** Likewise, restrictions on capital 
repatriation should be relaxed, if not 
eliminated altogether, on the ground of 
inconsistency with the government’s 
avowed of attracting foreign capital. As 
an added incentive public and private 
banking institutions should extend ade- 
quate credit facilities to new foreign in- 
vestors, 

While indigenous investment capital 
accumulation must be stimulated, our 
country’s economic progress should not 
be retarded by restrictive policies ad- 
versely affecting the entry of foreign 
investment capital. The crux of the 
problem is the mobilization of potential 
sources of capital and their subsequent 
investment in productive capital facili- 
ties. Capital, domestic as well as for- 
eign, should be channeled into economic 
undertakings inasmuch as idle or hoard- 
ed wealth does not represent additions 
to the stream of investment funds. At- 
traction of foreign investment capital can 
therefore bring us closer to the attain- 
ment of one of the basic objectives of 
government-sustained economic growth 
and national prosperity. 





“Tt is suggested that such a guarantee be 
made through an executive policy pronounce- 
ment. The legality of a law embodying a 
guarantee against nationalistic legislation may 
be impugned as an undue curtailment of the 
legislative prerogatives of future Congresses. 
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ROFESSOR Juan F. Rivera’s book, The 
Legislative Process of Local Gov- 


ernments, is a recent contribution to the 
meager literature on Philippine local 
governments.' The author was former- 


1 These are some of the major works on 
Philippine local governments: Jose P. Laurel, 
Local Governments in the Philippine Islands 
(Manila: La Pilarica Press, 1926); Rufino 
Luna, The Philippine Municipality at Work 
(Manila: Oriental Commercial Co., Ine., 
1926); Enrique M. Fernando and Emma 
Quisumbing-Fernando, Handbook on Munic- 
ipal Corporations (Manila: Quisumbing 
Publications, 1951) ; Emiliano P. Cortez, Pro- 
vincial and Municipal Laws of the Philip- 
pines (Manila: The Lawyers Cooperative 
Publishing Co., 1952); Avelino Tendero and 
M. Ladd Thomas, The Organization of the 
Manila Police Department (Manila: Inst. of 
Public Administration, 1953); John H. Ro- 
mani and M. Ladd Thomas, A Survey of 
Local Government in the Philippines (Ma- 
nila: Inst. of Public Administration, 1954) ; 
Lloyd M. Short, The Relationship of Local 
and National Government in the Philippines 
(Manila: Inst. of Public Administration, 


1955); and Roy H. Owsley and Associates, 
Philippine City Charters (Manila: Inst. of 
Public Administration, 1956). 





ly chief of the Provincial Division of the 
Department of Interior. His experience 
in the government service and his aca- 
demic training here and abroad should 
equip him for a well rounded survey of 
the subject matter. 

The body of the book which covers 
268 pages may be grouped into four 
parts. The first three chaptefs present 
a general background of local leg- 
islation. Chapters IV to X deal with 
the “legislative process” in various units 
of local government. A summary of 
Sturgis’ Learning Parliamentary Pro- 
cedure is embodied in Chapters XI to 
XIII. And the last seven chapters are 
devoted to the techniques of legislative 
drafting. 

The volume is padded with five ap- 
pendices consisting of 108 pages. Ap- 
pendices A and B are reprints from 
Compilation of Provincial Circulars is- 
sued by the Executive Bureau in 1929. 
Appendices C and D are rules of the 
Senate and of the House. Appendix E 
is a lecture by Norberto Romualdez 
delivered in 1914 and entitled “A Rough 
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Survey of the Pre-Historic Legislation 
of the Philippines.” 


Rivera opens with a discussion on the 
nature of local legislative powers. 
Quoting the Constitution and several 
court decisions he points out that in our 
constitutional set-up local governments 
are subordinate to the National Govern- 
ment. Being mere creatures of the lat- 
ter, local governments exercise only 
those powers which Congress delegates 
to them. He then classifies the forms 
of organization and the powers of local 
governments commenting on each with 
legal citations. 


The first three chapters provide the 
legal basis from which an operational 
description and analysis of the legisla- 
tive process could have been made. The 
composition of local legislatures and the 
nature and extent of their legal powers 
outline the formal structure and pro- 
cedures underlying the actual processes 
of legislation. But no attempt is made 
in the succeeding chapters to come to 
grips with vital extra-legal factors so 
as to portray a realistic picture of the 
legislative process. The roots of this 
failure can be traced to the narrow 
legal preconceptions of the author. 


Local governments, declares Rivera, 
are “. precisely what the law 
makes them.” “The processes and prin- 
ciples involved in local legislation are 
similar in all local governments and po- 
litical subdivisions” because it is Con- 
gress that has “. . . power to grant 
authority to pass local laws, to determine 
the agency to be vested with and to 
exercise that authority, and to prescribe 
the method of carrying it out.” 


This type of reasoning is not pecu- 
liar to the works of Rivera. Fili- 
pino writers generally put excessive 
and unrealistic reliance on the power of 


law to determine the nature of govern- 
ment. For example, most textbooks on 
Philippine government use the legal-his- 
torical approach. The evolution of gov- 
ernmental institutions is presented with 
the various organic laws as landmarks. 
The usual practice is to divide the stages 
of development into (1) pre-Spanish 
period, (2) Spanish period before the 
Maura law, (3) Spanish period under 
the Maura law, (4) the “Philippine Re- 
public” under the Malolos Constitution, 
(5) American military regime, (6) the 
civil government before the Jones law, 
(7) the government under the Jones 
law, (8) the Commonwealth period, 
(9) the Japanese occupation, and (10) 
the Republic of the Philippines. 

Its history and its legal foundations 
give clues to what a government is but 
they do not spell out everything. Gov- 
ernment is a social phenomenon subject 
to the influence of informal and dynamic 
factors aside from law. The realization 
of legislative intent depends upon the 
officials in-charge of its implementation 
and the society upon which it is applied. 
In some cases society actually legislates 
and the law only formalizes what has 
long been an accepted value or practice. 
But these are exceptions in countries 
where foreign values and practices are 
legislated in conformance with the re- 
forms introduced by colonial powers. 

Political science in this country has 
to fight its way against these deep-seated 
legal prejudices before it can attain the 
status of an empirical discipline. Un- 
til it has won its battle, the study of 
government will remain on the surface 
because many scholars hesitate to pur- 
sue inquiry beyond the provisions of law 
and the doctrines enunciated by judges. 

Rivera’s discussions of legislation in 
provinces, chartered cities, municipal- 
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ities, municipal districts and the bar- 
rios are patterned after his concept of 
legislative process as consisting of 


. calls of meetings, constitu- 
tion of quorum, enforcement of at- 
tendance, rules of procedure, suspen- 
sion or expulsion of members, journal 
of proceedings, majorities necessary 
for transaction of business, right of 
mayor or presiding officer to vote, ap- 
proval of ordinances by mayor, exer- 
cise of veto power, signing and num- 
bering of ordinances or resolutions, 
publication, review of ordinances or 
resolution by appeals to, or approval of, 
superior provincial and national author- 
ities, and other miscellaneous legisla- 
tive routinary but necessary processes. 


Legislators, according to Professor 
Rivera, “... voice the social con- 
science of the communities they repre- 
sent.” But for his parochial concept of 


legislative process, he isolates legislation — 


from the social context within which 
alone it can be understood. The con- 
science of the community is not a mono- 
lithic will that expresses itself accord- 
ing to a definite procedure. It is an 
embodiment of conflicting interests 
struggling for supremacy. The legis- 
lature is one of the many fields of the 
struggle. Legislation cannot therefore 
be understood solely in terms of what 
is supposed to transpire legally in the 
session halls. Legislation involves the 
interactions of divers personalities, pol- 
itical parties, pressure groups, family 
interests, and religious zealots. The 
resources of the community and the exi- 
gencies of the time also affect human 
behavior and, in the ultimate analysis, 
the legislative process. But since these 
forces operate outside the purview of 
law, Rivera neglects them. 

His idea of legislative process differs 
markedly from notions of the term as 
used in political studies. Bertram M. 
Gross in his book, Legislative Struggle, 





A Study in Social Combat, analyzes 
the legislative process in the United 
States Congress as “people agitating 
eagerly and energetically, and some- 
times fruitlessly and pathetically, with 
the ‘bill’ as the focal point of reference.” 
With this concept Gross is able to cap- 
ture legislation as a dynamic and conti- 
nuous process involving individuals and 
groups outside the formal framework of 
government who play vital roles in the 
formulation of law. 


The same behavioral approach is ap- 
plied by Stephen K. Bailey to a case 
study of the Employment Act of 1946. 
In his Congress Makes a Law he speaks 
about legislative process along the hy- 
pothesis that Congressmen react to na- 
tional policies on the basis of their 
“. . » personal histories and the effective 
economic, social, and political pressures 
in their home constituencies.” 


The mechanism through which the leg- 
islators “voice the social conscience of 
the communities they represent” does 
not operate strictly along the lines set 
by law. As Gross puts it, “. .. law- 
makers break the rules of law-making 
far more frequently than writers depart 
from the spelling and definitions of the 
dictionary.” Informal relations hips 
among legislators, between the legislative 
body and other branches of the local 
government, and between the local gov- 
ernment and the national government 
are more useful guides for understand- 
ing the legislative process. But Profes- 
sor Rivera prefers to disregard them. 
They do not fall within the context of 
the written law, as he sees it, and to him 
the law is what makes local government. 


Speaker Jose B. Laurel, Jr. describes 
the book as “a distinct and noteworthy 
contribution to Philippine jurispru- 
dence.” It may be so. For this is a 
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legal book more than anything else. 
The title itself is misleading. This book 
is clearly not about the legislative proc- 
ess; it is a compilation of the formal rules 
of drafting and enacting ordinances and 
parliamentary procedure. 

In his preface, the author declares, 
“I hope by this volume that I will have 
contributed something in making the leg- 


islative process of local governments 
as vital a part of the democratic way 
of life in the Philippines as our conti- 
nuous need of crops, animals, and land.” 

If the book is to measure up to the 
high purpose of its maker, a thorough 
revision of contents is necessary. Legis- 
lation must be depicted as a reality—like 
“crops, animals, and land.” 
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pendices, Part II, 107 with appendices) 


Their Administration 
(pp. xvii, Part I, 169 with ap- 





WAITING the action of Congress this 
year are several bills on local auto- 
nomy. Since the question of inter- 
governmental relationship will invaria- 
ly be raised, it may be desirable to 
learn how exactly the concomitant poli- 
tical and administrative conflicts come 
into play. For illustrative purposes, the 
the book under review should furnish 
excellent materials, especially those on 
financial operations in which the author 
appropriately places much emphasis: 
“It is believed that (school financing) is 
the most important problem that should be 
solved in order to improve elementary 
education in the Philippines. Finance cuts 
across every aspect of the public school 
system and unless the present system of 
financing the schools is changed, there is 
no need of working out proposed improve- 
ments which, after all, cannot be im- 
plemented .. .”* 

The first of two parts of the book, 
subtitled “Administering the Public 
Schools,” consists of 12 chapters. The 
organizational set-up of the public 
schools and the interrelationship of var- 





* Dr. Aldana is the present Director of the 
Bureau of Public Schools. He was once the 
administration researcher in education with 
the Budget Commission. 

*Part I, p. 60. 
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ious school levels from ‘the Board of 
National Education, through the Bureau 
of Public Schools, down to the barrio 
schools (chapters III-VI-XI) are de- 
scribed. Part I also discusses such rela- 
ted matters as the Legal Basis for Phil- 
ippine Public Education (chap. II), Vo- 
cational Education, (chap. VII), kduca- 
tion of the Physically Handicapped 
(chap. VIII), Guidance and Counsel- 
ling Services (chap. IX), and the Phil- 
ippine Community School (chap. X). 
Chapter I explains the nature and scope 
of administration while the last chapter 
enumerates present educational prob- 
lems. 


Part II consists of seven chapters 
and it is subtitled “Developing a De- 
fensible Financial Program for the 
Public Schools.” The first three chap- 
ters are introductory to the main topic— 
reforms in school financing. They are: 
The Problem (chap. I), Review of Edu- 
cational Developments in the Philip- 
pines (chap. II), and Review of Public 
Schoo] Finance in the Philippines 
(chap. III). The next three chapters 
are analytical studies of present and 
proposed public school financing pro- 
grams, including the foundation pro- 
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an acceptable level of 


grain idea, i.e., 
services and facilities supported by an 
equitable combination of local and na- 
tional funds. Part Il ends with a sum- 
mary chapter.” 

Like the general outline of the book, 
this review places emphasis on school 
financing. As Dr. Aldana says: “Un- 
less the present system of financing the 
public schools is changed or revised, 
any attempt to improve the educational 
program will be just wishful thinking.” * 
Accordingly, Part II is devoied to an 
analytical study of school finance. On 
the other hand, Part I, which presents 
the set-up and programs of the public 
schools, contains little analytical dis- 
cussion. If anything, Part I serves as 
a long introductory exposition of 
schoo] problems to which finance is 
inevitably linked. The author hopes to 
acquaint teachers with the latest de- 
velopments in school affairs but there 
are few subjects discussed other than 
those in Mr. Aldana’s 1949 book, The 
Educational System of the Philippines, 
and Antonio Isidro’s Philippine Educa- 
tional System (1949). 

The book contains a great number of 
typographical] errors including missing 
words and lines. The usual index is mis- 
sing, obsolete laws are blindly copied,‘ 
and computations are erroneous.° 
Moreover, it seems that no effort was 
made to relate the contents of chapter 
I, which explains the nature of admi- 
nistration and supervision, with those 
of other chapters. The distinction made 
between administration and supervision 
is vague if not conflicting. The whole 
chapter could have been omitted without 





2Incidentally, Part II was originally pre- 
pared as the author’s doctoral dissertation at 
the University of California. 

*Part I, p. 137. 

* Part I, p. 41, with reference to school fund. 

“Part I, p. 62. 





materially affecting the book. Lastly, 
based on its contents, the book should 
have been titled “The Philippine Public 
Schools: Their Organization and Finan- 
cing.” At any rate, Dr. Aldana has 
written a first rate book, that much is 
certain. As former Director (of Public 
Schools) Venancio Trinidad puts it in the 
Foreword “One obvious merit of the 
book lies in the wealth of facts it con- 
tains and the thoroughness with which 
the author has handled these facts.” 
{I 

The maintenance of public schools is 
primarily the responsibility of the na- 
tional government. Through 
congressional approprietion, it pays for 
the salaries of icachers,* constructs 
schoo] buildings, and provides iext- 
books, equipment and supplies. T 
public schools are governed mainly by 
Commonwealih Act No. 586, c namonly 
known as the Educational Act of 1940. 
It “nationalized” the administration 
and support of elementary schools and 
provided for the abolition of Grade VII 
classes to decrease the expenses needed 
to implement the law. This move was 
a marked departure from previous 
practices instituted by the Taft Com- 
mission (1901), in which local govern- 
menis, as in the United States, had 
actively participated in school adminis- 
tration. 

The Educational Act of 1940 was in- 
tended as a “temporary” measure to 
enable the Philippine government to 
implement more effectively the consti- 
tutional provision on free and compul- 
sory primary education. The quality 
of education would have io be sacrificed 
for quantity. Because of the war and 
the accompanying series of annual 
school crises, it was only in 1953 that 
the “temporary” measure was repealed. 
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In that year, Congress passed Republic 
Act 896 entitled “An Act to Declare 
the Policy on Elementary Education 
in the Philippines.” Its main provi- 
sions call for the restoration of Grade 
VII classes and the gradual elimina- 
tion of “half-day” class sessions. Since 
no specific appropriation was provided, 
this law has yet to be implemented. 
Once again, an avowedly sound educa- 
tional policy might remain ineffective 
for lack of financial support. 


The general state of affairs under 
present laws is succinctly described in 
the following paragraphs: 

Why are some primary classes still 
using the double-single session plan of 
instruction? Why can not compulsory 
primary instruction as provided for in 
the Constitution be carried out? Why 
cannot the tuition fees in our general 
high schools be reduced? And why can- 
not the Public Schools Salary Act of 
1948 be implemented despite the commit- 
ment of Congress and the strong indorse- 
ment of the President of the Republic? 

There is but one answer to all those 
questions, and that answer is: lack of 
adequate financial support." 

Moreover, the “regular” sources of 
financial support are not stable. In 
1952, for example, there was a dec- 
rease in Congressional appropriation 
and consequently various school pro- 
grams were adversely affected. 


Two proposals have been submitted 
to solve the seemingly defective method 
of school financing. These are Im- 
proving Public Education in the Phil- 
ippines proposed by the 1949 Con- 
gressional Committee on Education 
and Foundation Program for Financing 
Public Schools in the Philippines, 
proposed by the 1949 UNESCO Consul- 
tative Educational Mission to the Phil- 
ippines and its Follow-Up Mission in 
1952. A third noteworthy proposal is 





‘Peet Tn. i 


that of Mr. Aldana’s, as expounded in 
Part II of his book. A common recom- 
mendation of the three proposals would 
require local governments to share 
substantially in the financial support of 
public schools. 

‘Yo insure continuance of existing 
school programs, the congressional 
proposal would make the 1949 school 
appropriation an irreducible minimum 
to be appropriated by Congress and 
marked in the annual national budget 
as “Permanent School Fund.” The ex- 
pansion of present school programs or 
the institution of new ones would be 
met by increasing the present rate of 
some revenue laws and earraarking col- 
lections therefrom exclusively for edu- 
cation. Local governments would also 
be authorized to levy taxes for school 
purposes. 

The UNESCO study group recom- 
mended the joint financial support of 
public schools by both local and na- 
tional governments. Specifically, cities 
and reunicipalities would levy a uni- 
form tax rate of 24 of cone per cent 
on real property for school purposes. 
On its part, Congress would provide 
the difference between the total cost 
of a minimum acceptable level of 
school services and the contribution of 
local governments. 

Dr. Aldana’s proposal is esseniially 
a refinement of the second one. He 
suggests a “defensible financial struc- 
ture that should meet the needs of 
public schools and at the same time 
be sufficiently flexible to provide for 
their expansion in the forseeable fu- 
ture.” He proposes a high tax levy 
(more than % per cent) on real pro- 
perty for school support, including the 
maintenance of secondary schools. 


Ill 


In formulating his proposal, Dr. 
Aldana has depended heavily on Ame- 
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rican practice. The following excerpts 
are telling: 

It...should be financed jointly by 
the state and local school systems in ac- 
cordance with an equitable plan which 
assures that the program will be ade- 
quately supported throughout the state. 
This requires the establishment of an 
equitable fiscal partnership between the 
state as a whole and the individual 
school systems responsible for operating 
the schools. Such a partnership plan 
should assure the financing of an accep- 
table educational offering in all local 
school systems, regardless of their tax- 
paying abilities.* 

Systems of financing state program of 
education should be designed purposely to 
strenghten local responsibility and con- 
trol of the public schools.° 

He believes that this system should be 
applicable in the Philippines because, 
“like the United States, (ours) is a 
democratic country whose stability rests 
upon enlightened citizenry. Public 
education is a concern of all people 
and educational opportunities are ex- 
tended to all.” ° 

Dr. Aldana assumes that local gov- 
ernments in the Philippines operate 
under similar situations as in the 
United States. The Educational Act 
of 1940 was passed in recognition of 
the inability of local governments to 
assume, even partly, financial respon- 
sibility for school administration. In 
reverting to the pre-1940 system of 
financing, Dr. Aldana fails to consider 
the basic cause of its failure. 

The taxable resources of local units 
must first be increased and stabilized. 
In other words, local governments, if 
they were to be partners with the 
national government in school financ- 
ing, must be “strong” partners as 

‘Part II, p. 44 


*Part II, p. 49 
Part II, p. 36. “ 





... therefore( the system 


is) just as valid for the public schools of the 
Philippines as they are for those of the 
United States.” 





in the United States. (The grant of 
more local autonomy might bring this 
about.) When that time comes, decen- 
tralization of school financing as sug- 
gested by Dr. Aldana would then be 
more practicable. In the meantime, this 
ideal represents a long-range goal to 
aim at rather than a guide to the solu- 
tion of pressing problems. 

Granting that local tax potential, if 
eflectively tapped, may result in in- 
creased revenue, there still remains the 
question of priority among governmen- 
tal functions. For political and admin- 
istrative reasons, local officials might 
consider it propitious to appropriate 
more for ordinary local health and 
agricultural services rather than for 
schools. In the process of receiving 
more autonomy, it may be tactically 
advantageous to absorb services which 
provinces, cities and municipalities 
could regularly maintain. Since it is 
hardly conceivable for local govern- 
ments to become the main sources of 
school appropriations now, the wish of 
local governments for the devolution of 
school functions such as the appointment 
of school teachers could not be defended 
with the oft-repeated argument “if we 
pay for the salaries of employees, give 
us the power to appoint them.” This 
means that the national government has 
to retain complete control of school ad- 
ministration and thereby assume com- 
plete financial support. 


IV 


Dr. Aldana cites numerous school 
problems such as the lack of class- 
rooms and textbooks and the need to 
restore Grade VII classes. It is clear 
that some of these problems need 
immediate solution if the quality of 
school services is to be safeguarded. 
Since the three-mentioned finance pro- 
posals appear defective, a school finance 
program which accepts or modifies the 
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merits of these proposals might be 
formulated. For example, instead of 
the 1949 school appropriation as pro- 
posed by the congressional committee, 
a definite percentage of the annual 
national budget could be established 
through presidentia! and legislative ac- 
tion as the irreducible minimum to be 
appropriated by Congress. The income 
of the Philippine government increases 
yearly and the education sector should 
share in whatever annual increase in 
revenue accrues to the national govern- 
ment. As noted also,, the congressional 
proposal calls for additional revenue 
sources for the expansion of the present 
school programs or the institution of new 
ones. Finance experts have been ad- 
vocating a general over-haul of the 
national tax structure," and in such 
an event, additional tax measures for 
schoo] purposes could be specifically 
defined. 

The non-involvement of local gov- 
ernments in school financing has not 
in fact precluded their participation 
in general school activities, especially 
in those that do not involve huge 
outlays. The community school move- 
ment, for example, has outlined for 
both local and national school officials 
a common pattern of operations to- 
Ward community improvement and 
development. 

Aside from financial considerations, 
there are some organizational issues 
raised by Dr. Aldana which invite 
attention. He admits that the public 
school system operates on a_ highly 
centralized basis and he finds no se- 
rious defect with it!’ and yet he is 





4 Jose Aranas, “Improving our National Tax 
Structure,” Economic Research Journal, De- 
cember, 1957. 

2 Part I, p. 52. “.... such a type of organ- 
ization has been working out well enough in 
this country '” 


advocating for a program which would 
strengthen local responsibility and con- 
trol of the public schools.!* On this 
last point, the Government Survey and 
Reorganization Commission (GSRC) 
substantially agreed when it recom- 
mended that: 
“...the Bureau of Public Schools 
(be re-oriented) from day-to-day super- 
vision of the school system and toward 
emphasis on program-planning, develop- 
ment of standards, evaluation, research, 
technical assistance, and training.” 


Dr. Aldana dismisses the GSRC re- 
port with a three-page comment on 
the role of the Secretary of Education. 
Contrary to Dr, Aldana’s interpreta- 
tion, the GSRC recommended relieving 
the Secretary of Education of some 
administrative duties with the creation 
of two positions of undersecretaries. 
At any rate, if Dr. Aldana had clari- 
fied the issues raised by the GSRC, 
his criticism would have been most 
helpful. 


The importance of re-examining the 
quality of elementary education is ex- 
plicit in the fact that 92.14% of school 
children who enter Grade I do not 
go beyond Grade VI. The recommen- 
dation of the GSRC for the Bureau 
of Public Schools to place more em- 
phases on “program-planning, develop- 
ment of standards, evaluation, research, 
technical assistance, and training,” now 
assumes more meaning. If the Bureau 
could find more time to prepare and 
adopt a curriculum based on the actual 
and real needs of these children, the 
constitutional precept on education 
might be more fully served. 





*Part II, p. 49. 

“Education and Culture, A Report by the 
Government Survey and Reorganization Com- 
mission, February, 1956, p. 25. 

5 Part 1, p. 52. 
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Compiled by Grecorio A. FRANCISCO, Jr. 
AND CONCORDIA SANCHEZ 
Institute of Public Adminisiration 
University of the Philippines 








G; ONTINUING the work begun in 
A the previous issue, the JouRNAL 
now presents a list of master’s theses and 
dissertations prepared by graduate stud- 
ents of fifteen universities and colleges 
in various ports of the Philippines. The 
subject matter classification of the first 
issue is followed here. 


The following theses and dissertations 
are arranged according to the date of the 
awarding of the degrees and are pre- 
sented by decades from the years 1920 to 
1950, with some additions. After the 
year of presentation of each thesis or 
dissertation are added the decree award- 
ed, followed by the initials of the insti- 
tution in parentheses. Copies of these 
studies are available for reference in the 
library of the Bureau of Private Schools, 
the Filipiniana Division of the Bureau of 


* The JOURNAL wishes to inform its readers 
that copies of the theses in the first issue of 
the JOURNAL are to be found in the Main 
Library, University of the Philippines, Dili- 
man, tjuezon City and in the Filipiniana 
Division «f the Bureau of Public Libraries. 
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Public Libraries, and in the libraries of 
the different universities.’ 


1921-1930 


Political Science 

San Jose, Ramon. Propose CONSTITUTION FOR 
Tre REPUBLIC OF TSE PHILirPInes. 1925. MA 
(UST) 

Law 

Nubla, Marcelo. THe Power or Conaress Un- 
DER THE Constitution To Levy ann Cor- 
Ect Taxes As Fixpounprd AND ILLUSTRATED 
IN THE Drersions oF THE SUPREME COURT 
oF THE Unttrp States. 1923. DCL (UST) 


Educatien 
Aseneta, Clemencia. The Supervrsron or Pri- 
VATE ScHOO!S IN THE Prrrrpines. 1928. 


MA. (UST) 


*The universities included in the current 
listing may properly be identified as follows: 

AM—Ateneo de Manila, AU—Arecllano Uni- 
versity, Ad U-—Adamson University, CEU— 
Centro Escolar University, CSCJ—Colezio de 
Sagrado Corazon de Jesus, FEU—Far Fastern 
University, JRC—Jose Rizal Coilece, MCU— 
Manila Central University, NU—National Uni- 
versity, SU—Silliman University (Dumacuete 
City), UCM—Union College of Manila, UM— 
University of Manila, USC—University of San 
Carlos (Cebu City), UST—University of Santo 
Tomas, UV—Univers'ty of the Visevas (Cebu 


City). 
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1931-1940 


Political Science 


Licaros, Gregorio S. THE InsutaR GOVERN- 
MENT Bunget, Its FUNCTIONS, PREPARATION 
AND Operation. i934. MA (FEU) 

Rosario, Zoilo P. DrvrLopmMENT OF PHILIPPINE- 
Amenican Retations. 1934. MA (FEU) 

Laesen, Ricardo A. WrtITEN AND UNWRIITEN 
Constitution: A CritIcAL STuDY OF THE 
Matotos Constitution. 1936. MA (UST) 

Monzon, Leoncio. THe INHERITANCE Tax LAW 
or THE Puiprimnes. 1936. MA (UST) 

Avena, Maria Estelia Olegario. THe RIcHT 
To Property. 1937. MA (UST) 

Barrera, Jesus. THE PHILIPPINE ComMMON- 
WEALTH CONSTITUTION SECURES GREATER 
Civ. RieHTs To CrrizENS OF THE UNITED 
States THAN THE FORMER PHILIPPINE OR- 
cAnic Law. 1937. MA (UST) 

Karaan, Marcelo P. THe Purirprne Law oF 
MoNopoty AND RESTRAINT OF TRADE. 1927. 
MA (UST) 

Leido, Jose. THE PRESIDENT OF THE PHILIP- 
PINES AND His ConsTITUTIONAL Powens. 


1837. MA (UST) 

Recio, Arsenio L. THe Powers or THE Preis- 
IDENT OF THE PHILIPPINES. 1937. MA 
(UST) 

Tafada, Lorenzo G. THe PHILIPPINE SEC- 


uritirs Act. MA (UST) 

Vellilio, A. Ls Woman Surrrace Is a FAILure. 
1937. MA (UST) 

Alindadao, Vicente R. Et Gosrerno REPRESEN- 
TATIVO A PESAR DE SUS IMPFRFECCIONUS Y DE 
tas Crirtcas Conrra EL LANZADAS ES LA 
Mesor Forma bE GosierNo Para UN PuEBio 
Cutto vy  Progresivo. 1938. MA (UST) 

Cabrera y San Jose, Guillermo. CENTRALIZA- 
TION OF POWER IN THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 


CoMMONWEALTH OF THE PH uiprrnes. 1938. 
MA (UST) 
Chan, Manuel. THE CoNSTITUTION OF THE 


PHILIPPINES PROVIDES SUFFICIENT SAFEGUARDS 


AGAINST ASSUMPTION OF  DICTATORIAL 
PowERS BY THE PRresmpeENT. 1938. MA 
(UST) 

Dya, Eladio D. Tse ComnsrizvuTion 1s Not Sus- 


CEPTIBLE TO CHANGE BY INTERPRETATION. 
1938. MA (UST) 

Leynes, Alberto. THe Executtve Fowern is 
Superior TO EITHER THE LEGISLATIVE OR JuU- 
pictaL Power. 1938. MA (UST) 

Lina, Juan L. Tue Buoeerary Sysirm or THE 
Purtiezines. 1938. MA (UST) 


Peralta, Macario. THE STATE IS A JURIDICAL 
PrersON HAVING AS ITS ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS, 
SOVEREIGNTY, PEOPLE, TERRITORY AND Gov- 
ERNMENT. 1923. MA (UST) 

Ramos, Norberto de. UNICAMERALISM IN THE 
PHILIPPINES, AN ANALYTICAL SurvEY. MA 
(UST) 

Reich, George E. THe PHILIPPINE SECURITIES 
Act Known as COMMONWEALTH Act No. 83, 
ErFnctive JuNE 1, 1937. 1938. MA (UST) 

Rocriguez, P. T. Gonzales. Los Limitrs DE 
La Proprepap Privapa. 1938. MA (UST) 

Torres, Luis P. Four CENTURIES OF THE AD- 
MINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN THE PHILIP- 
Pines. 1938. MA (UST) 

Bernard, Miguel A. A PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRY 
INTO THE Fascist CONCEPTION OF THE SSTATE. 
1939. MA (UST) 

Alafriz, Arturo D. Is DicTatorsHIp PossIBLE 
UNDER THE CONSTITUTION OF THE PHILIP- 
PINES? 1939. MA (UST) 

Borja, Jacinto C. Proposep REFORM ON THE 
Laws AND PROCEDURE IN THE DIPLOMATIC 


PROTECTION OF VESTED INTERESTS. 1939. 
MA (UST) 
Eng, Tan. TH ORGANIZATION OF THE NATIONAL 


GOVERNMENT OF CuH1naA. 1940. MA (UST) 
Gatmaitan, Magno S. THE PHILIPPINE ADMIN- 
IsTATIVE Law. 1940. MA (UST) 


Gonzales, Jacobo. THe CopyricHt Law. 1940. 
MA (UST) 
Inccencio, Minerva R. Fuentes. PHILIPPINE 


LAW ON THE RIGHT oF SuRvIVING Spouse. 
1940. MA (UST) 

Macapagal, Diosdado. THe RicHTs AND Lia- 
BILITIES OF VEHICLES IN THE HIGHWAYS. 
1940. MA (UST) 

Ramos, Simeon. A TREATIES ON THE LAW OF 
CiTizENSHtP IN THE PHuHitipprnes. 1940. 
MA (UST) 

Rojo, Teotimo. Tue System or REGISTRATION 
AND LICENSING OF PHILIPPINE VESSELS. 
1940. MA (UST) 

Samaniego, Jose. THE CapastraL Act (AcT 
No. 2259). 1940. MA (UST) 

Sitra, Ramon. A CritTIcaL Stupy or THE PHIL- 
IPPINE LAw ON Mines. 1940. MA (UST) 

Turbano, Aurelio. FREEDOM oF SPEECH AND 
PHILIPPINE Rapio Law. 1940. MA (UST) 


Law 
Anonas, Gregorio. THE PHILIpprne Income Tax 
Law. 1937. DCL (UST) 
Padilla, Sabino. A Srupy or THE LAws ON 
Lanp GRANTS IN THE PHILIPPINES DuRING 
THE Spanico ReGime. 19387. DCL (UST) 
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Roque, Marciano. THEsIS ON Our SPECIAL Pro- 
VINCIAL AND MunictIPAL GOVERNMENTS IN 
THe Pumiprmes. 1938. DCL (UST) 

Estrada, Antonio R. Tue Bua or RIGHTS oF 
THE PHILIPPINE COMMONWEALTH IN THE 
Licht oF THE Natura Law. 1939. LLM 
(UST) 

Abordo, Perfecto E. THe Law on LEGITIMATE 
Lasor ORGANIZATION. 1940. LLM (UST) 

Guzman, Bernardino E. de. THe E1cut-Hovur 
Lasor Law. 1940. LLM (UST) 


Economics end Business Administration 


DEVELOPMENT OF TRANSPORTA- 
THE Puxuupprmes. 1931. MA 


Generoso, Jose. 
TION IN 
(UST) 

Fernandez, Francisco S. PHILIPPINE-AMERICAN 
Trave Srnce 1898. 1933. MA (FEU) 

Martinez y Manahan, Alejandra. GOVERNMENT 
SUPERVISION OF INSURANCE IN THE PHILIP- 
PINES. 1933. MA (FEU) 

Agbayani, Concepcion. COMMERCIAL DEVELOP- 


MENT OF THE PHILUIPPINES. 1934. MA 
(FEU) 

Bernardo, Jose. THE ProsLeM OF ForREIGN Cap- 
ITAL IN THE Puiipprnes. 1934. MA 
(FEU) 


Cervas, Federico V. CoMPARATIVE STUDY OF 
EARLY AND PresENT METHODS OF MARKETING 
PHILIPPINE Propucts. 1934. MA (FEU) 

Cruz, Felix Segismundo. A Criticat Stupy or 
THE TRADE RELATION OF THE PHILIPPINES 
WITH Forrecn Countrigs. 1934. MA (FEU) 

Lacuna, Juan T. THE Cooperative Rice Mar- 
KETING ASSOCIATION, ITS ORGANIZATION AND 
Controt. 1934. MA (FEU) 

Leonor, Emilio V. Setecrep Prostems IN 
PHILIPPINE TRADE. 1934. MA (FEU) 
Lualhati, Graciano M. Depreciation, UNpDER- 
LYING PRINCIPLES OF PROCEDURE AND AP- 

PLICATION. 1934. MA (FEU) 

Manalo, Juan B. Overseas TRADE OF THE 
PHILIPPINES UNDER THE Hare-Hawes Cort- 
trinG Act. 1934. MA (FEU) 

Mendoza, Jose M. Economic Pouicy or THE 
Untrep States TOWARDS THE PHILIPPINES. 
1934. MA (FEU) 

Olerga, Agueda M. Economic DeEveLopMENT 
OF THE PHILIPPINE IsLanDs. 1934. MA 
(FEU) 

Reyes, Homero de los. THE IMPORTANCE oF 
TRADEMARK REGISTRATION IN THE PHILIP- 
PINFS. «1934. MA (FEU) 

Soriano, Ricardo. AGRICULTURAL FINANCING IN 
THE Puitippines. 1934. MSBA (FEU) 
Vicla, Cipriano C. Tartrr History or THE 

Puiuippmnes. 1934. MA (FEU) 


Antonio, Leticia. UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE PHIL- 
IPPINE Istanps. 1935. Ph.D (UST) 
Damian, Pacita. AN Economic PLAN FOR THE 
PHILIPPINE COMMONWEALTH. 1935. MA 

(UST) 

Gallardo, Artemio. DEVELOPMENT OF THE PHIL- 
IPPINE-AMERICAN TRADE. 1935. MSBA. 
(FEU) 

Quiason, Rogerio. CommerciaL AIR TRANSPOR- 
TATION IN THE PHILIPPINES: ASPECTS, OR- 


GANIZATION AND AccouNTING. 1925. MSBA 
(FEU) 
Rivera, Carlos Diaz de. THe INDUSTRIAL 


AWAKENING OF THE PHILIPPINES FROM THE 
TIME OF THE AMERICAN OCCUPATION TO THE 
PreseNT Day. 1934. MA (FEU) 

Yuk Na Thalang. Fsavup, Its Detection, PRE- 


VENTION IN AupiTor’s Report. 1935. MSBA 
(FEU) 
Angel, Gregorio M. Prostems or FItirino 


TRADESMEN. 1926. MA (FEU) 

Gutierrez, Faustino P. Tue Economic Pro- 
SPECTS OF THE PHILIPPINE COMMONWEALTH. 
1936. MA (FEU) 

Mossesgeld, Santiago, Aguiles F. Economic 
PLANNING IN THE PHILIPPINES. 1936. MS 
(UST) 

Diaz, Juan. Law ow Burtpine anp LOAN Asso- 
ciaTIons. 1937. MA (UST) 

Lorenzo, Pablo. A Critican Srupy or Com- 
MONWEALTH Act No. 103, AN Act To AFForD 
PROTECTION OF LABsOR BY CREATING A COURT 
or InDUSTRIAL RELATIONS EMPOWERED TO FIx 
Minmum Waces ror Lasorers AND MIN- 
I™MuM RENTALS TO BE PAID BY TENANTS, 
1937. MA (UST) 

Govicio, Pedro. Tur Sates Tax Law oOFf THE 
PHILIPPINES. 1928 MA (UST) 

Jesus, Jose de. A Srupy oF THE EMPLOYEE’S 
Liasrity. 1938. MA (UST) 

Meer, Bibiano L. THe Sates Tax Law oF THE 
Priirprines. 1938. MA (UST) 

Sotto, Augusto E. A Brier History or THE 
PHILIPPINE ForeiGN CAPITAL TRADE WITH 
EMPHASIS ON ITS DEVELOPMENT SINCE THE 
AMERICAN OccupPaTION. 1938. MA (FEU) 

Thaddieous, Soledad V. Lasor ProsLems IN 
THE CiGAR AND CIGARETTE Factorizs. 1939. 
MA (FEU) 

Dy Liaco, William F. THe ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION LAw. 
1940. MA (UST) 


History 
Tuello, Concepcion. A Brier Accounr oF 


Spatn’s WorK or CONQUEST AND COLONIZA- 
Trion. 1934. MA (UST) 
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Sociology and Social Welfare 


Garcia, Luisa. SoctaL WELFARE INSTITUTIONS 
oF THE Crty or Mania. 1933. MA (UST) 

Gonzales, Josefa. Pumirpine SociaL Conpi- 
TIONS, MoperRN Sociat PROBLEMS AND RE- 
MEDIAL Measures. 1933. MA (UST) 

Lucas, Joaquina. A Srupy or SociaL VIRTUEs. 


1934. Ph.D. (UST) 
Reyes, Heraclio J. REDISTRIBUTION OF THE PoP- 


ULATION. 1935. MA (FEU) 

Bagtas, Jose. PROBATION AS A SYSTEM OF 
Penotocy; Irs FUTURE IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
1937. MA (UST) 

Ingles, Jose D. Our Present System or LAND 
REGISTRATION HAS BoTH A STABILIZING AND A 
DISTRIBUTING INFLUENCE ON THE SOCIAL Or- 
per. 1937. MA (UST) 

Diaz, Vicente. Native MEANING AND SCOPE OF 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL MANDATE REGARDING 
THE PROMOTION OF SOCIAL JUSTICE IN THE 
Purirprines. 1939. MA (UST) 

Celo, Jose M. The Pustic DEFENDER oF SOCIAL 
Justice. 1940. MA (UST) 


Vera, Jose. La Justicia Socrar. 1940. MA 
(UST) 
Psychology 
Papa, Melquiades. PsycHoLoGy FROM THE 
STANDPOINT oF ScHo.a.ticism. 1935. MA 
(UST) 
Espino, Belen. THE Human Benavior. 1938. 


MA (UST) 
Education 


Acosta, Rafael. Ams AND Errorts oF SPAIN 
IN SPREADING EDUCATION IN THE PHILIPPINES 
From 1572 to 1863. 1930. MA (UST) 

Remedios, Encarnacion. DEVELOPMENT OF EDU- 


CATION IN THE Puupprnes. 1932. MA 
(UST) 
Lumanlan, Ricardo. THe Economic Import- 


ANCE OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN THE 
Purtiprrnes. 1934. MA (FEU) 

Paredes, Lorenzo. THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
SUPERVISION IN THE PHILIPPINE SECONDARY 
ScHoots. 1935. MA (UST) 

Cabrera, Aurora. A Stupy or THE SECONDARY 
CURRICULUM IN THE PHILIPPINES UNDER THE 
SPANISH AND THE PRESENT Times. 1937. 
MA (UST) 

Pacquing, Consuelo S. A Stupy or THE SPAN- 

ISH AND AMERICAN SYSTEMS OF EDUCATION 

IMPLANTED IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS AND 

DEDUCTIONS THEREOF FOR A More SUITABLE 

Puiurprine System. 1937. MA (UST) 


Hacbang, Sister Teresita. THe STATE AND THE 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 1939. 
MA (UST) 

Abiva, Luis R. A Srupy or THE EpUcATIONAL 
PROVISIONS OF. THE CONSTITUTIONS OF 
DIFFERENT Countries. 1940. MA (FEU) 

Colmenar, T. R. A CnriticaL Stupy oF THE 
EpucatTionaL Act or 1940. MA (UST) 

Yujuico, Gregoria. A Comparative Srupy oF 
THE PRESENT ScHoot SystEM AND THE Epu- 
CATIONAL DECREE OF 1853. 1940. MA (UST) 


Philosophy 


Menahon, Donald. A Derinrrion or Logic. 
1940. MA (UST) 


1941-1950 
Political Science 


Landicho, Macario. ANALYSIS OF THE PHILIP- 
PINE-AMERICAN RELATION WitH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE PostTwaR RECONSTRUCTION 
Periop. 1945. MA (UST) 

Azores, Antonio L. Freepom or ContTRACcT 
Versus Pusiic Poricy. 1949. MA (UST) 

Balagtas, Teodoro N. THE Doctrine or SEPA- 
RATION OF Powers IN THEORY AND IN 
PRACTICE AS OBSERVED BY THE PRESENT Puti- 
TPPINE GOVERNMENT. 1949. MA (FEU) 

Africa, Carmelo L. GovernMEeNT Particrpa- 
TION IN THE Economic DEVELOPYENT OF THE 
PHILIPPINES AS EFFECTUATED THRU PUBLIC 
Corporations. 1950. MA (FEU) 

Arcilla, Ricardo A. Prostrms or MunIcIpaL 
GOVERNMENT IN THE PHILIPPINES: AN Ex- 
POSITION OF THE PROBLEMS AND WORKING 
PRINCIPLES GOVERNING THE ORGANIZATION 


AND ADMINISTRATION IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
1950. Ph.D. (UST) 
Balcos, Simplicio S. Tae Frirmo Ficut 


Against Communism. 1950. MA (UM) 

Barcelo, Angel. THe Forsicn RELATIONS OF 
THE PHuLippiNes: A Historica Survey. 
1950. MA (UM) 

Garcia, Lilia A. Tue Forerqn REtations ANp 
POLICIES OF THE PHILIPPINE REPuBLIC. 1950. 
MA (Ad VU) 

Go, Francisco D. A Comparative Stupy oF THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND THE UNITED Na- 


_ Tons. 1950. MA (Ad U) 

Jimenez, Damian L. THe Po.rricaL Devetor- 
MENT OF THE PHILIPPINES. 1950. MA 
(UM) 
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Marte, Gonzalo S. THe Puprer REpuslic or 
THE Puuieprnes: Its ForerGN RELATIONS. 
1950. MA (UM) 

Octaviano, I. B. MaNnacer GOVERNMENT FOR 
Purippine Cries. 1950. MA (FEU) 
Parong, Simplicio. THe New ConstTITuTION oF 
Japan: A Crrtticat ANALysiIs. 1950. MA 

(UM) 

Sadang, Esteban M. Tue Poxrricat Evo. ution 
or Korea. 1950. MA (UM) 

Siyangeo, Antonio V. THe Nationat As- 
SEMBLY: AN AppRAISAL. 1950. MA (UM) 

Villanueva, Andres M. Jr. A Criticat Stuvy 
or Russtan Communism. 1950. MA (UM) 


Law 


Abordo, Perfecto E. A Critica. Stupy or 
PHILIPPINE MUNICIPAL AND PROVINCIAL 
GoveRNMENTS. 1941. DCL (UST) 

Abad Santos, Estrella. Lessons From THE 
History oF LABOR IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
1947. LLM (UM) 

Adeva, Jose Arias. Lecat PHASES or EN- 
GINEERING Contracts. 1947 LLM (UM) 

Alba, Leodegario S. Critica ANALYsis oF 
Some Provisions OF THE NecoTiIaBLe IN- 


stauMENT Law, Act No. 2031. LLM 
(UM) 
Alcazaren, Juan. DEVELOPMENT OF PARLIA- 


MENTARY LAW IN THE PHILIPPINES. 1947. 
LLM (UM) 

Barican, Liwayway B. Mrrrary Occurarion: 
Irs Lecat Errecrs anp LimITaTions. 1947. 
LLM (UM) D 

Buendia, Jimenez Buenavista. AN INTERPRETA- 
TION OF THE DoctTRINE oF DousLe JEOPARDY. 
1947. LLM (UST) 

Bunye, Alfredo M. AN ANALYTICAL STUDY OF 
THE APPLICATION OF PENALTIES IN THE 
Revtsep PENAL Cope IN RELATION TO THE 
PROVISIONS OF THE INDETERMINATE SENTENCE 
Law. 1947. LLM (UM) 

Guevarra, Suipicio. THE ABOLITION OF THE 
DISTINCTION BETWEEN CIvIL AND COMMERCIAL 
Acts. 1947. LLM (UM) 

Marcos, Pio R. Socrat LEcIsLaATION AND LaAzor 
Laws. 1947. LLM (UM) 

Palma, Cecilia Mufioz. Succestep REFrorMs IN 
Our MarriacE AND Divorce Laws. 1947. 
LLM (UM) 

Pena, Narciso. ProGrRessiveE REFORMS IN OUR 
Land REGISTRATION System. 1947. LLM 
(UM) 

Rosal, Ricardo L. THe Pusric Utiitrs Ux- 
DER THE ConsTITuTION. 1947. LLM (UM) 


Sollorano, Conrado D. A Crrricat ANALYSIS 
OF THE PuripPine LAw ON LEASE OF PROP- 
erty. 1947. LLM (UM) 

Albuero, Francisco R. THe Execrorat Tris- 
UNAL; OR THE PowWER TO JUDGE THE 
E.ecTIon RETURNS AND QUALIFICATIONS OF 
THE Members of CONGRESS OF THE PHILIP- 
Pings. 1948. LLM (UM) 

Arcilla, Ricardo A. CONFLICT OF JURISDICTION 


Between Courts-MarTIAL AND CIVIL 
Courts Over CERTAIN OFFENSES AND 
Orrenvers. 1948. LLM (UST) 


Arreglado, Juan M. THe Veto Power or THE 
Senate Over Treaties. 1948. LLM (UM) 
Bisnar, Gauitier F. Priviteses anp Inmmu- 
NITIES OF ForEIGN Dip.oMATs AND CoNnsuULS 
IN THE Purripprnes. 1948. LLM (UM) 

Chingeuangeo, Primitivo D. UNconstirutron- 
ALITY oF Repustic Act No. 136. 1948. 
LLM (UST) 

Cruz, Jose P. de la. A ComparaTIvE Stupy 
OF THE EmMpLoYER’s LIABILITY ACT AND THE 
WorKMEN’s COMPENSATION Law. 1948. 
LLM (UST) 

Enverga, Manuel S. A CriticaL Srupy or 
Votrng Trust UNDER THE PritiprIne Cor- 
PORATION Law. 1948. LLM (UST) 

Garcia, Leon T. Prositems of CITIZENSHIP IN 
THE Puivipprnes. 1948. LLM (UM) 

Joya, Mariano M. de. Lecat Aspects oF WAR 


Crimes TRIAL IN THE PHILIPPINES. 1948. 
LLM (UM) 

Lerma, Deogracias. THE EvoLUTION or AGRA- 
RIAN LAWS IN THE PHIIPPINES. 1948. 
LLM (UM) 


Madamba, Lucas V. DyNamics or PHILIPPINE 
Foreign Pouicy. 1948. LLM (UM) 
Magbag, Crisencio S. A Comparative Srupy 

OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND THE UNITED 

Nations. 1948. LLM (UST) 
Magbanua, Vidal ©. Tue RicHT To STRIKE 

IN THE PHILIPPINES. 1943. LLM (UM) 
Makasiar, Felix V. RENOVATION oF THE IN- 


STITUTION OF Property. 1948. LLM 
(UST) 
Mendez, Mauro. THe LeGat EvoLuTion oF 


NATIONALIST MOVEMENTS 
LLM (UST) 

Pascua, Jorge A. A Criticat Stupy or THE 
Preorte’s Court Act. 1948. LLM (UST) 

Rivas, Consolacion L. Marriep WomEeN UNbER 
PuHiuireine Laws. 1948. LLM (UM) 

Sandiego, Rafael A. THe Uniren Nations— 
Man’s Hore ror Wortp Peace ann SeEcur- 
1Ty. 1948. LLM (UST) 


IN Asia. 1948. 
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Aleta, Amado Q. TREATIES AND THEIR POSITION 
IN Our Lecat System. 1°49. LLM 
(UM) 

Argosimo, Pedro C. ConcepT AND EVALUATION 
or Lasor Laws. 1949. LLM (UM) 
Bahia, Ricardo P. A Srupy or THE INTERN/- 
TIONAL Court or Justice. 1949. LLM 

(UM) 

Balisalisa, Juan N. THe Errect or AMERICAN 
Basks ON PHILIPPINES SOVEREIGNTY 19-19 
DCL (UST) 

Bandal, Rosendo P. THe Potrricat ASCENDENCY 
or THE Asratics: A Lecat History; oR THE 
SEQUENCE OF THE “Concerpr or MAtlay- 
Asta.” 1949. LLM (UM) 

Bautista, Francisco V. Proposep REFORMS IN 
THE Court-Martiat System. 1949. LLM 
(UM) 

Blay, Felimon A. Dve Process or Law. 
LLM (UST) 

Castaneda, Maura C. Civin aNnp POLITICAL 
RicHTs OF WOMEN IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
1949. LLM (UM) 

Castellanes, Emilio D. PATenTAsLe INVENTIONS 
AND DESIGNS AND RIGHTS OF THE PATENTEE 
Unver THE Law. 1949. LLM (UM) 

Castillo, Loreto T. THE AnMINISTRATIVE Con- 
TROL OF ALIENS. 1949. LLM (UST) 

Catibog, Jose R. Naturr, Scope anp Liuita- 
TIONS OF TRIBUNALS. 1949. LI.M (UM) 

Cavestany, Francisco. THE ComiIssION ON 
ELecTIon Unver Our Lecat System. 1949. 
LLM (UM) 

Cornejo, Manuel R. Poiirican EvoLuTion oF 
THE PuHruipprnes. 1949. LLM (UM) 
Dimaano, Gelacio L. THE Emercexcy Powers 
OF THE PresmenT. 1949. LLM (UM) 
Franco, Juan V. Corporate Votinc Trusts. 

1949. LLM (UM) 

Galindez, Godofredo. A Critica, Stupy or THE 
Rice SHare Tenancy Law. 1949. LLM 
(UM) 

Inciong, Lino Javier. Proxy VorTine In Priv- 
ate CORPORATIONS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
1949. LLM (UM) 

Jimenez, Damian L. AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
Contract OF LEASE UNDER THE PRESENT 
Crvit Cope AS AMENDED AND OF AMEND- 
MENTS AND INNOVATIONS UNDER THE Pro- 
PosEeD Civm Cope OF THE PHILIPPINES. 
1949. LLM (UM) 

Laberinto, Dominador D. Triat PRrActTIcE IN 
Court-Martiat. 1949. LLM (UM) 

aput, Casiano U. Genocipe As a CRIME 
Unper IntTerNaTIONAL Law. 1949. LLM 
(UST) 


1949. 


Luison, Jose M. A Crrricat ANALYSIS OF RE- 
puutic Act No. 82: CONSIDERATIONS ON 
EXEMPTION FROM JNCOME TAX IN FAVOR OF 
RELIGIOUS, CHARITABLE AND EDUCATIONAL IN- 
STITUTIONS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 1949. 
LLM (AM) 

Malolos, Napoleon R. SALIENT INFORMATION IN 
THE Proposep Crivir. CodE OF THE PHILIP- 
PINES RELATIVE TO MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 
1949. LLM (UM) 

Martin, Ruperto G. Freepom or SPrecH AND 
OF THE Press tv RELATION TO THE POWER OF 
Courts To PuntsH Contrmpr. 1949. LLM 
(UM) 

Mendoza, Teofilo. Lrcariry or STRIKES AGAINST 
THE GoverNmMent. 1949. LLM (UST) 

Navarro, Evsebio V. INDEPENDENCE OF THE 
Jupictary. 1949. LLM (UM) 

Regala, Jose N. True Norary Pustic UNDER 
THE PHILIPPINE L.Aws. 1949. LLM (UST) 

Reyes, Martin P. THe Trrat or JAPANESE WAR 
CRIMINALS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 1949. 
LLM (UM) 

Rivera, Gonzalo Santos. Veto Powerr OF THE 
PRESIDENT OF THF PHILIPPINES UNDER THE 
Constitution. 1245. LLM (UM) 

Roan, Amado G. ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROL OF 
ALIENS IN THE PHILIPPINES BY THE BuREAU 
or Imuicration. 1949. LLM (UM) 

Romualdez, DANIEL Z.. PHitipprIne Diptomacy. 


1949. LLM (UM) . 

Santos, Guillermo S. Marrran Law—Nature, 
PRINCIPLES AND ADMINISTRATION. 1949. 
1949LT..M (UST) 


Sevilla, Victor J. Tze Senate Crisis or 1949. 
1949. LLM (UST) 

Tando, Jose. Mittrary Powers OF THE PREs- 
IDENT. 1949 LLM (UM) 

Trinidad, Jose M. Hisrory, EvALuATION AND 
APPLICATION OF THE LAws ON Pustic Acni- 
CULTURAL LaNnps. i949 LLM (UM) 

Valera, Ignacio V. THoroucH Stupy or THE 
PROBLEMS OF WAGES IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
1949. LLM (UM) 

Vibar, Eliseo A. THe Porrce System or Cri- 
MINAL INVESTIGATION IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
1949. LLM (UST) 

Calingasan, Ernesto L. Martiat Law In Tur 
Puivippines. 1950. LLM (UM 

Chingcuangco, Bienvenide D. An ANatysits oF 
THE DOCTRINE OF SEPAKATION OF PoweEns. 
1950. LLM (UST) 

Directo, Antonio. THE Securiry Councr or 
THE UniTep Nations ORGANIZATION. 1950. 
LLM (UST) 
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Dungao, Bernardo S. AN ANALYTICAL Stupy 
or ImmicraTion Laws. 1950. LLM (UM) 

Evangelista, Jose M. Puuiiprine Passport 
Practice AND Procepure. 1950. LLM 
(UM) 

Fabia, Aniceto B. THe Lrecat ASPECTS OF THE 
TeacHinc Proression. 1950. LL.M (UM) 

Francisco, Valentin A. THe LecaL CONTENT 
or THE CorpPoraTE TAXABLE INCOME. 1950. 
LLM (UM) 

Guzman, Domingo S. A CompaRATIVE Stupy 
or Courr MARTIAL AND CRIMINAL PROCE- 

1950. LLM (UM) 

Guzman, Luz de. A PROBATION SYSTEM FOR THE 
Puiurerines. 1950. LLM (UM) 

Guzman, Vicente. NaTurE AND Score oF OUR 
Law on Patent. 1950. LLM (UM) 

Horea, Conrado V. THe Law or CopyricHts 
AND TrapemarKs. 1950. LLM (UM) 

La Madrid, Dominador S. THE PHILIPPINE 
GoveRNMENT IN Economic ENTERPRISES. 
1950. LLM (UST) 

Macasaet, Vicente. THE POWER OF 
Review. 1950. LLM (UM) 
Magbag, Cresencio S. Mopern DEVELOPMENT 

tn INTERNATIONAL Law. 1950. DCL (UST) 

Mayuga, Valentin S. Law AND JURISDICTION ON 
SEARCH AND SEIZURE IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
1950. LLM (UM) 

Mendoza, Ruben A. THE Ricut To BEAR Arms 
IN THE Puiippines. 1950. LLM (UM) 

Navarro, Agustina Rosete. A COMPARATIVE 
Srupy or THE RicHTsS OF WOMEN UNDER 
THE OLD AND THE New Crvit Cope. 1950. 
LLM (UM) 

Navarro, Francisco S. Socrat JusTIcE Provi- 
SION OF THE PHILIPPINE CONSTITUTION. 1950. 
LLM (UM) 

Noblejas, Antonio T. Succestep RErorMs IN 
Our System or LAND REGISTRATION. 1950. 
LLM (UST) 

Paras, Edgardo Lardizabal. THe Law aAnpD 
JURISPRUDENCE ON THE ELECTORAL TRIBUNAL. 
1950. LLM (UM) 

Pareja, Inocencio B. A Srupy oF THE PHILIP- 
PINE Espionace Laws. 1950. LLM (UST) 

Pobre, Froilan P. EvoLtutTion oF THE RENTAL 
Laws OF THE Putippines. 1950. LLM 
(UM) 

Ruiz, V. M. THe Power or APPOINTMENT AND 
REMOVAL OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE PHILIP- 
Pines 1950. LLM (UM) 

Sansano, Lauro O. THE Puivrprrne ConstITu- 
TIONAL PROVISIONS ON RELIGION. 1950. 
LLM (UM) 


DURES. 


JUDICIAL 


Sta. Romana, Jesus M. AN ANALyTicaAL StTupy 
OF THE Rutes OF ProcepuRE IN MILITARY 
Courts-Mantiat. 1950. LLM (UM) 

Santos, Nicancr T. A Srupy or THE ToRRENS 
SYSTEM IN THE PuHiipprnes. 1950. DCL 
(UST) 

Sevilla, German W. Puiiprrve War Crimes 
Triats. 1950. LLM (UM) 

Subido, Abelardo. THE Tenure or OFFICE oF 
Civiz Service OFrFriceRs AND EMPLOYEES. 
1950. LLM (UM) 

Tiquia, Rodolfo Gomez. Orricrvat NEGLIGENCE 
IN THE Pururpprnes. 1950. LLM (UM) 
Villanueva, Mariano B. Comparative Stupy or 
THE CITIZENSHIP Laws OF THE PHILIPPINES 
AND THE Unirep Statrs. 1950. LLM (UM) 

Vinluan, Antonio M. Present Lecat System 
IN THE ARMED Forces OF THE PHILIPPINES. 
1950. LLM (UM) 


Zarris, Emilio M. TrLecomMUNICATION AND 
Rapio Laws oF THE PHILIPPINES. 1950 
LLM (UM) 


Economics and Business Administration 


Moncado, Martin D. Econowtc ProstrMs oF 


FISHING AND FisH PRESERVATION. 1941. 
MSBA (FEU) 

Romualdez, Eduardo. Tre Financtar, REHABi- 
LITATION OF THE PHILIPPINES. 1946. MA 
(UST) 

Agcaoili, Juan S. Manacement Turoucy Sra- 
Tistics. 1947. MBA (MCU) 

Barrio, Jose Ingalla del. Farm Crepit IN THE 
Puiiprines. 1947. MSC (UST) 

Bautista, Basilio O. THE Economics oF 
Consumer’s Cooperative. 1947. MSBA 
(FEU) 


Coloma, Ignacio. Puirprrve Nationa Eco- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND THE REHABILITATION 
Frnance Corporation. 1947. MA (FEU) 

Garcia, Raymundo G. Masor Economic Pro- 
BLEMS OF THE PHILIPPINES AND THEIR Pro- 
PoseD Sotutions. 1947. MSC (UST) 

Tarronas, Perfecto T. THe Rote or Our For- 


EIGN TRADE IN Our Economy. 1847. MDA 
(JRC) 
Atencio, Jose Cecilio R. THe Neen For 


AMENDING THE PHILIPPINE TRADE ACT OF 
1946 (Tue Bett Trave Act). 1946. MSPA 
(MCU) 

Canilao, Eliseo. THe Rote or Our FOoreicn 
TRADE IN OvR_ Economy. 1948. MBA 
(MCU) 

Dabu, Jose V. ORGANIZATION AND Manace- 


MENT OF INDUSTRIES. 1948. MBA (JRC) 
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Garcia, Cosme P. Economics OF PHILIPPINE 
Reconstruction. 1948. MSBA (FEU) 
Jamilo, Sergio N. AMERICAN, EUROPEAN AND 
PuIirPIne AGRICULTURAL CREDIT INSTITU- 
Trons—A CoMPARATIVE Economic STupy. 

1948. MSBA (FEU) 

Lazatin-Panlilio, Remedios. CrrricaAL ANALY- 
SIs OF FILIpiNno PARTICIPATION IN OuR RE- 
Tain Trape. 1948... MSEA (FEU) 

Mercurio, Claudio. GovERNMENT OWNERSHIP 
AND MANAGEMENT OF BUSINESS ENTERPRISES. 
1948. MSBA (FEU) 

Rodriguez, Teodocio. THe Economic EFFEcts 
OF THE SEconD Wortp War IN Cesu. 1948. 
MSBA (FEU) 

Vangtal, Sombaiti. A Sympostum ON GOVERN- 
MENT IN Business. 1948. MSBA. (FEU) 

Yuzon, Amado M. Centrat Luzon: A Pro- 
BLEM AND A CHALLENGE. 1948. MSBA 
(FEU) 

Alvarez, Rodolfo R. 
LATION IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
(FEU) 

Dar Mallare, Florencio. 
FLICT IN Nueva Ecrsa. 

Enriquez, Eligie. A System oF 
ION FOR Business Firms. 
(FEU) 

McMahon, Richard. 
BETWEEN PRIVATE 


TRENDS OF LABOR LEGIS- 
1849. MSBA 


Tue AGRARIAN COoN- 

1949 MBA (UST) 
Jos EvAtua- 
1949. MSBA 


CoMPARATIVE Wace STUDY 

AND Pusiic EMPLOYERS 

IN THE Purtipprines. 1949. MA (UST) 

Rebecca D. Import CONTROL IN 

1849. MSBA. (FEU) 

Reyes, Horacio T. THe Causes AND EFFECTS 
OF ARTIFICIAL PROSPERITY IN THE PHILIP- 
pines. 1949. MSBA (JRC) 


Santos, G. Ciocon. Drvetorpment or Domestic 
AND ForREIGN TRADE FOR THE REPUBLIC OF 
THE PuHutipprnes. 1949. PhD (UST) 

Sison, Romeo Rico. ANALYSIS oF EMPLOYMENT 
PROBLEMS FROM THE JOB S£EKER’S POINT 
or View. 1949. MSBA (FEU) 

Agtarap, Julio L. Business OncGaNIzaTIONS 
AND THE PHItippine Securities Act (Com- 
MONWEALTIE Act No. 83 as AMENDED). 
1950. MBA (MCU) 

Anao, Bruno D. 
PHILIPPINES. 


Perez, THE 


PHILIPPINES. 


THE Rice PROBLEMS OF THE 

1950. MSBA (FEU) 

Angeles, Conrado P. FIinancinc THE Import 
BusINESs IN THE PHILIPPINES. 1950. 
MSBA (FEU) 

Bengzon, Arturo. Import Controt anp Puo- 
IPPINE Economy. 1950. MBA (MCU) 


Casile, Jacob A. ANALYsIs OF BUDGETARY 
Poticy AND CONTROL OF THE PHILIPPINE 
GovERNMENT. 1950. MSBA (FEU) 

Chu Hoi-Horn. CHINESE IN PHILIPPINE Eco- 
nomy—1950. MBA (MCU) 

Dinarumba, Felipe C. THe ProBLeMs or Con- 
SUMER’s COOPERATIVES IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
1950. MBA (FEU) 

Gutierrez, Mariano C. THE PHILIPPINE-UNITED 
Srates Economic ReEtaTIONS UNDER THE 
EXECUTIVE TRADE AGREEMENT OF JULY 4, 
1946. 1950. MSBA (FEU) 

Jesus, Ramon de. THE History, MECHANISM 
AND SIGNIFICANCE OF CENSUS TAKING WITH 
REFERENCE TO THE 1948 CENSUS OF THE 
Pururprines. 1950 MA (MCU) 

Jorge, Joaquin del Barrio. THe AccouNTING 
SysTEmM IN THE GOVERNMENT SERVICE IN- 
SURANCE System. 1950. MSC (UM) 

McMahon, Richard. AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
Watton’s Lasor POTENTIAL; DETERMINATION 
OF THE Requistre TECHNICAL AND VocA- 
TIONAL TRAINING ProGcRAM ESSENTIAL TO 
THE INDUSTRIALIZATION OF THE PHILIPPINES. 
1950. PhD (UST) 

Rosell, Dominador Z. Proposep METHOD oF 
CLASSIFICATION AND VALUATION OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL LAND For ASSESSMENT AND TAXATION 
PURPOSES IN THE PHILipprInes. 1950. MBA. 
(MCU) 

Tanjuatco, Teofilo. PROBLEMS OF FARMER'S 
COOPERATIVES IN THE PHILIPPINES AND THEIR 
SotutTion. 1950. MSBA (FEU) 

Ticzon, Juan B. ComPrmLaTION AND TABULATION 
OF THE PHILIPPINE CENsuS RETURNS oF 1948. 
1950. MBA (MCU) 


Hist 

Inson, Aurora. THE Pre-SpanisH History oF 
THE Istanp oF Panay. 1948. MA(Ed) 
(CSCJ) 

Abrenica, Pedro B. THe Leyre Area Com- 
MAND: ITs ORGANIZATION AND ROLE IN THE 
RESISTANCE MOVEMENT IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
1850. MA (Ed) (AdU) 


Temprosa, Thomas A. Puireprne REHABILITA- 
TION Revrewep. 1950. MA (UM) 


Sociology and Social Welfare 


Alba, Leodegario S. Trenps in Pusiic Oprnion 
AS REVEALED By FiLipiIno Newspapers: A 
Stupy or TRENDS oF Pusiic Opinion BasED 
ON COMMENTS AND VIEWS FROM READERS OF 
THE TRIBUNE AND THE PHILIPPINES HERALD. 
1941. MA (UM) 
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Ledesma, Carmen G. Woman and CHILD LABOR 
CoNnDITIONS IN THE PHutippines. 1941. MA 
(UST) 

Manalaysay, Reuben G. Tre REticious AT- 
TITUDES AND Hasits oF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS. 
1947. MA (FEU) 


San Andres, Z. D. T. A Stupy or JUVENILE 


DELINQUENCY IN WHILFAREVILIE. 1947. 
MA (Ed) (AU) 

Bautista, Victorina P. Socran Survey or 
ParaANAQue. 1948. MA (Ed) (AU) 


Gomez, Antonio V. C. M. A Srupy anp ANa- 
LYSIS OF THE CRIMINALITY AMONG FILIPINO 


Youtu. 1948. Ph.D (UST) 
Manuel, Eusebio Macaspac. MANUAL FOR THE 
Stupy oF THE HUKBALAHAP PROBLEMS. 


1948. M (Ed) (SU) 

Angeles, Bonifacio Reyes. 
Houstne Prostems In Navoras. 
(FEU) 

Cayetano, Hortensia L. JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
1N Mantta AFTER Liperation. 1949. MA 
(UST) 

Flores, Ricardo V. 


A StTupy oF THE 
1949. MA 


Cutneset INFLUENCES UPON 


THE Fiurmno Way or Lire. 1949. MA 
(UST) 

Gatmaiian, Ines Picazo. A SuRvEY OF THE 
HeattH SERVICES AND FACILITIES IN THE 
PHiipeinE Pustic ScHoors. 1949. MA 
(AU) 


Heesen, Sister Lucinia. THe Rote or MopERn 
Soctat TRENDS IN THE FORMATION OF PER- 
sonality. 1949. MA (Ed) (UST) 

Santos, Rufino de Los. A Procram TO BRING 
THE MARANAWS WITHIN THE Bopy Potitic 
or THE REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES. 1950. 
MA (Ed) (SU) 


Psychology 
Borlaza, Gregorio S. A Srupy oF THE AMOUNT 
or TRAINING IN REFLECTIVE THINKING THE 
PupILs ARE GETTING IN SOCIAL STUDIES IN 
Pustic ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN LAGUNA. 
1948. MA (Ed) (AU) 


Education 


Cruz, Gedofredo H. A Strupy or Cniwp-Ac- 
COUNTING ReEcorRDS AND REPORTS IN THE 
Mantra Pusric ELEMENTARY ScHOOoLs. 1947. 
MA (UST) 

Montilla, M. Consolacion. Pumirrins Epv- 
CATION AND Wortd War II. 1947. MA 

(FEU) 


Casals, Emma G. Trenps IN EDUCATIONAL 
LEGISLATION IN THE PHILIPPINES UNDER THE 


Americans, 1900-1940. 1948. MA(Ed) 
(USC) 
Foster, Merle. A Srupy or REHABILITATION 


AND EDUCATION FOR PHILIPPINE VETERANS 
OF THE UnrTep STATES ARMED Forces. 1948. 
PHD (UST) 

Hundana, Marina H. A Crrticat Srupy oF 
YHE TEACHING OF History IN THE PROVINCE 
or ILtotto. 1948. MA (CSCJ) 

Mitra, Asuncion. A Srupy or THE CURREN’ 
Means or In-Service Epucation or TracH- 
ERS or Ivorzo, Cesv, Borot AnD LEYTE 
AND IN THE Crtres or Cesu anv _ ILoImo. 
1948. MA (USC) 

Sarreal, Asuncion S. Vrrauizing “PHILIPPINE 
SocraL Lire” WitH CurRENT MATERIAL. 
1948. MA (CEU) 

Aguilar, Aurora R. THE FINANCES OF THE Pus- 
LIC BLEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


IN tHE Ciry or Cersu, 1945-1948. 1949 
(UV) 

Banda, Juliana Flores. PHmippInge EpucATION 
DURING THE JAPANESE OCCUPATION. 1949. 
MA (UCM) 

Cruz, Godofreda H. A Crittcat Srupy AND 


EVALUATION OF SUPERVISION AND SUPER- 
VISOR-TEACHER RELATIONS IN THE PHILIP- 
PINE Pustic HicH Scuoor. 1949. Ph.D 
(UST) 

Genilo, Conrado G. A Descriptive Stupy or 
Pusttc LEGISLATION IN THE PHILIPPINES 
FROM 1900-1946. 1949. FEU) 

Oyco, Regino, DEvELopMFNT oF  PaArRENT- 
TEACHER ASSOCIATION IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
1949. MA (ApdU) 


Roxas, Francisco B. A Stupy or THE PHILIP- 
PINE Pusiic ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, 
Tuer Status AnD Prositems. 1949. Ph.D 
(UST) 

Caruncho, Lourdes R. Tue Finst Concress or 
THE REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES: ITS 
ACHIEVEMENTS IN THE FIELD oF EDUCATION. 
1950. MA (UST) 

Grepo, Virginia C. THe Principat As a RE- 
SPONSIBLE LEADER OF THE Community. 1950. 
MA (Ed) (ApnU) 

Lapuz, Dominador S. Post-War Costs or 
Pustic EpUcATION IN THE City OF MANILA. 
1950. MA (AU) 
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Magno, Pedro C. FinANcING Pusiic Seconpary Salgado, Gabriel N. A Srupy or THE ProsLems 
ScHoots in Nueva EciJa. 1950. MA (Ed) OF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION IN THE 
(AU) Pusric ScHOOLS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

Mohammad, Felicidad Arce. AN APPRAISAL or 1950. MA (NU) 

THE EDUCATION OF THE Moro WoMEN OF Samonte, Pablo Q. AN APPRAISAL OF THE 
Sutv. 1950. MA (Ed) (UCM) PROFESSIONAL STATUS OF THE SUPERINTEND- 

Pulido, Ester D. A Study OF THE DISCIPLINARY ENTS, SUPERVISORS, PRINCIPALS AND TEACH- 
PROBLEMS IN THE Pusiic SECONDARY SCHOOLS ERS IN THE Pusiic ScHooLS OF MANILA 
OF THE PHILIppines. 1950. MA (UCM) As or 1950. 1950. PhD (UST) 











News and Notes 


By Ave.ino B. Lim 


Institute of Public Administration 
University of the Philippines 





The Role of Public Administraiion in 
Economic Development * 


Economists are apt to overemphasize 
scarcity of capital and dearth of foreign 
exchange as roadblocks to economic pro- 
gress. Conceding that both capital and 
foreign exchange are essential, Dean 
Mason however averred that the main 
limiting factor in a country’s economic 
growth is the shortage of administrative 
ability and managerial talents. In this 
connection, he cited the atiraction of 
competent men and women into govern- 
ment employ and training in the public 
service as twin problems confronting un- 
derdeveloped countries. The attractive- 
ness of the public service, according to 
the Harvard dean, is dependent upon 
three factors, namely, the value that the 
community attaches to public service, 
the selection and promotion process, and 
the career opportunities in the govern- 
ment service. 

The public servant in Great Britain 
commands high respect inasmuch as the 
sole determinant of his progress in the 

* Notes on the address of Harvard Dean 
Edward Mason before the members of the 
Society for Public Administration of the Phil- 
ippines on January 26, 1957 at the National 
Press Club. 
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hierarchical scale is competence. The 
system of selection and promotion is al- 
most completely divorced from the 
whims of politicians. Tius, first-rate 
administrative talents prefer positions in 
the government service. 

With respect to training for the public 
service, two different patterns can be 
identified. In Great Britain, for instance, 
special training for public service is not 
required. This can be attributed to 
the Briton’s faith in the power 
of general education to develop 
a man’s potentialities. According to the 
British way of thinking, one subject is 
as good as another. To illustrate, one 
proficient in Cherokee (an American In- 
dian dialect) will make as good an ad- 
ministrator as another individual well- 
versed in Greek. On the other hand, 
the pattern in continental Europe 
(France, Germany and the Scandinavian 
countries) stems from another philos- 
ophy. The European idea is that law 
constitutes the best preparation for gov- 
ernment service. Consequently, the law 
curriculum is designed to prepare a 
person not only for the practice of law 
but for the public service as well. 
Countries in continental Europe utilize 
extensively the technique of in-service 
training. 
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Until about three decades ago, the 
continental concept was the one prevail- 
ing in the United States. Law then was 
considered the main route to a public 
career. To a limited extent, this is still 
true. However, the advent of public 
administration as a distinct field of 
academic discipline has caused radical 
innovations in American concept of 
training for the public service. 

Dean Mason ascribes the comparative- 
ly greater economic progress of India 
and Pakistan to the strong civil service 
system inherited by these two south 
Asian countries from their British colo- 
nizers. During the colonial period, top 
positions in the Indian government were 
occupied by powerful British officials 
who enjoyed both high prestige and sal- 
aries. The country was a veritable bu- 
reacrat’s paradise! When the British 
were driven out of India, there already 
existed a class of first-rate native civil 
servants competent to administer the 
governmental operations of the new in- 
dependent state. Then came the inter- 
nal crisis that split India into India 
Proper and Pakistan. When Pakistan 
seceded only 92 members of the Indian 
administrative class sided with it. India 
kept 908. At present, therefore, India 
has a stronger administrative force than 
Pakistan. But if compared to other 
countries in south Asia, Pakistan still 
ranks very high in administrative 
efficiency. 

In line with the British tradition, there 
is in India and Pakistan a tremendous 
emphasis on the generalist. An employee 
can be shifted from one duty to an- 
other without any difficulty nor objec- 
tion. But viewed against the fact that 
the governments of these countries are 
geared towards a more positive goal. 
namely, economic development, the 
“generalist tradition” is a handicap. 
Technology calls for specialization. 
68874----5 


The visiting American educator con- 
cluded his talk by commenting on the 
proper goal of training. Training of- 
fered by schools of public administration 
are directed to training for managerial 
competence or training for policy mak- 
ing. He said that the latter should be 
emphasized by public administration 
institutes in underdeveloped countries. 
Managerial training in public service 
and private business involve the same 
principles. Hence that may be taken 
care of by schools of business adminis- 
tration. Public administration schools 
must endeavor to familiarize the students 
with the nature of the government and 
the constitution, the political forces that 
operate in their society, the economic 
problems that confront the nation, and 
the socio-cultural basis of government. 


The Need for Training in 
Public Administration * 


Dr. Amando Dalisay stressed the need 
for stepping up the tempo of Philippine 
economic and social development. In 
order to accomplish this goal, competent 
and efficient public administrators and 
technicians are essential. Government 
should provide, among others, for 
(a) intensive training of technicians and 
administrators in the varied aspects of 
management; (b) proper coordination of 
agencies entrusted with the responsibi- 
lity of training public administrators, and 
(c) the infusion of the nationalistic spirit 
into the rank and file of the public 
service. 


An effective training program would 
result not only in the selection of the 
best available administrative talent but 
also in minimizing partisan political in- 





* Notes on the Symposium-Forum sponsored 
by the U.P. Public Administration Club, Feb- 
ruary 27, 1957. 
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tervention in the recruitment process. 
Dr. Dalisay also enjoined public adminis- 
tration graduates to emulate our heroes 
by rededicating themselves to the ideals 
of public service. The state university 
is specially charged with the propagation 
of these ideals. 

Mr. Keith Jones, Second Secretary of 
the British Embassy, spoke on the need 
for an administrative class. The generic 
value of the democratic principle of 
equality of men, he said, is limited on 
account of basic biological and intellec- 
tual differences between individuals. 
At the core of the English civil service 
system is the administrative class, who, 
together with the policy makers, is en- 
trusted with the making of decisions that 
are theoretically desirable as well as 
practically feasible. Adequate safe- 
guards against the “corrupting influences 
of power” are provided, such as legisla- 
tive surveillance of administrative action 
and the bureaucrat’s sense of personal 
allegiance to the Crown. 

Mr. Leon M. Lazaga, chief of the Man- 
agement Service, Budget Commission, 
enjoined public administration students 
to prepare themselves for career oppor- 
tunities in the government service. Ac- 
cording to him, representations have al- 
ready been made with the Bureau of 
Civil Service for special tests for pub- 
lic administration graduates. Lazaga al- 
so pointed out that executive agencies 
have been able to comply with the re- 
quirement of establishing O & M offices 
on account of the shortage of trained 
men to occupy positions of management 
analysts. 

Public employment constitutes only 
one of several avenues open to public 
administration graduates. These grad- 
uates can serve with equal facility as 
management assistants in private firms. 
Private universities currently offering 


public administration courses and others 
seriously considering the inclusion of 
public administration in their curricula 
have to rely upon graduates of the state 
university to teach specialized courses in 
this academic discipline. 


Three Legislators Stress Need for 
Government In-Service Training 


Senator Roseller Lim and Representa- 
tives Constancio Castafeda and Godo- 
fredo Ramos announced their support 
of legislation for effective implementa- 
tion of in-service training programs at 
a symposium-forum sponsored by the 
seventh group of Government Training 
Officers on February 8, 1957. 

Citing Administrative Order No. 121, 
which creates the Training Coordination 
Council, as a recognition of training as 
a necessary function of government, 
Senator Lim proposed the enactment of 
a law providing for continuing appropria- 
tion to finance government training pro- 
grams. This, he maintained, would be 
invaluable to government agencies which 
at present are confronted with the prob- 
lems of having to implement training 
programs with limited funds. 

Congressmen Castafieda and Ramos 
stressed the importance of in-service 
training in effecting employee efficiency 
and effectiveness. “In-service train- 
ing”, stated Representative Ramos, “is 
definitely and decidedly a stepping stone 
towards the improvement of our public 
service.” 


Management Service Training Program 


The Management Service of the Budg- 
et Commission is undertaking an inten- 
sive in-service training program to 
develop the skills of its analysts in or- 
ganization and methods improvement 
work. The discussion-lecture method is 
used. A conference moderator leads the 
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trainees in exploring various problem 
areas in public administration. 

The training program which was ini- 
tiated on January 28, 1957 is scheduled 
to last until May of this year. One- 
and-a-half hour seminar sessions are 
held three times a week.. 


Index to Philippine Periodicals 

The Inter-Departmental Reference 
Service (I.D.R.S.) of the Institute of 
Public Administration, University of the 
Philippines has published the Cumulated 
Index to Philippine Periodicals. De- 
signed to meet a long-felt need of scien- 
tists, researchers, librarians, and stu- 
dents for a guide in locating needed 
information from periodicals, the publi- 
cation of the Index is in line with the 
LP.A.U.P.’s objective of providing re- 
search facilities in the field of public 
administration. The volume contains an 
index of fifty-seven periodical titles cov- 
ering approximately the period from 
October, 1955 to September, 1956. En- 
tries in the Index are mainly by subject 
and author. 


Nacionalisia Party Structure and 
Finance in the City of Manila * 

The organization pattern of the Nacio- 
nalista party provides for ample repre- 
sentation of diverse interests. Party 
sympathizers in every election precinct 
are represented by five delegates elected 
to municipal or city convention. These 
delegates in turn elect their representa- 
tives to provincial conventions. 

Party rules state that party policies 
and platforms are to be determined at 
the national convention. The National 
Directorate consist of delegates from lo- 
cal conventions and incumbent govern- 
ment official belonging to the party in 

* Notes on the lecture-discussion of Vice- 
Mayor Marcos Roces of Manila before students 


of the Institute of Public Administration, U. P. 
February 28, 1957. 





power. Former elective officials are ex- 
officio delegates to the national con- 
vention. 

At the apex of the party hierarchy is 
the National Executive Committee com- 
posed of all Nacionalista members of the 
Congress of the Philippines and three 
members elected by the National Direc- 
torate. All major party decisions are 
made by the National Executive Com- 
mittee. 


The financial resources of a political 
party are an important factor in winning 
elections. Certain restrictions on party 
disbursements are imposed by law but 
are difficult to enforce. Illustrative of 
this is the Revised Election Law prov- 
ision limiting campaign expenditures of 
candidates for public office. 

Political groupings rely not only on 
contributions from members but on other 
sources as well. Pressure groups con- 
tribute to party funds. In this connec- 
tion, it is interesting to note that alien 
interest groups “play safe” by contribut- 
ing to both parties contending { in an elec- 
tion. 

Vice-Mayor Roces estimated that only 
about 70 per cent of the registered voters 
in the city go to the polls on election 
day. This necessitates party effort to 
canvass electors who have not yet cast 
their votes and, if practicable, to provide 
transportation to and from the polls. 

On the subject of patronage, the Vice- 
mayor said: “It is normal for politicians 
to indulge in political promise.” Conse- 
quently, officials elected are constantly 
pressed by their constituencies for 
fulfillment of such promises. 


Local Autonomy Bill Endorsed by 
Provincial and City Executives 
On February 13-15. seventy eight pro- 


vincial governors and. city mayors con- 
vened at the. Little Theater. of the. UP. 
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Institute of Public Administration, Rizal 
Hall, and deliberated on the draft of a 
proposed local autonomy bill. During 
the first day of the convention the local 
executives elected the following officials 
of the League of Provincial Governors 
and City Mayors: President—Mayor 
Sergio Osmefia, Jr. of Cebu City; Vice- 
President—Governor Isidro Rodriguez 
of Rizal; Secretary—Governor Domina- 
dor Chipeco of Laguna; Treasurer— 
Governor Rafael Lazatin of Pampanga; 
Public Relations Officer—Governor 
Juan Frivaldo of Sorsogon; and Ser- 
geant at-arms—Mayor Leroy Brown of 
Basilan City. 

Delegates to the convention unani- 
mously approved the proposed bill 
which would extend more autonomy to 
local units of government. Salient feat- 
ures of the local autonomy bill submit- 
ted to Congress are as follows: 

A. Appointments by provincial gov- 
ernors, city and municipal mayors. All 
officials and employees of provinces, ci- 
ties and municipalities, whose salaries 
are paid from provincial, city and munic- 
ipal funds (with the exception of local 
auditors, judges, fiscals and assistant fis- 
cals) are to be appointed by the provin- 
cial governor, city and municipal mayor, 
respectively. Heads of local depart- 
ments shall be appointed by local chief 
executives. 

School teachers shall be appointed by 
the Secretary of Education upon recom- 
mendation of the provincial governor, 
city mayor, or municipal mayor as the 
case may be. Technical personnel in lo- 
cal health offices such as doctors and 
nurses drawing their salaries from local 
funds are to be appointed by the Sec- 
retary of Health, upon recommendation 
of the governor or mayor. 

‘The engineering fund of provinces 
and cities ‘shall be considered as local 
funds; ‘and all sums of moriey accruing 


to provinces, cities and municipalities 
by virtue of existing laws and amend- 
atory acts shall be considered as prov- 
incial, city or municipal funds. 

B. Removal of officials and employees 
by provincial governors, city mayors ana 
municipal mayors. The provincial de- 
partment heads appointed by the provin- 
cial governor may be suspended or re- 
moved by the latter official for cause as 
provided by the Civil Service law and 
rules. Such suspension or removal shall 
be appealable to the President within 10 
days from receipt of the notice. The de- 
cision of the President on this matter 
is final. The decision of the provincial 
governor becomes final upon the failure 
of the President to act on the appeal 
within 90 days. Other subordinate offi- 
cials and employees in the provincial 
government may be suspended or re- 
moved by the provincial governor for 
cause as provided for by the Civil Ser- 
vice law andrules. The bill outlines the 
procedure for appeal. All other subor- 
dinate officials and employees in the 
municipality may be suspended or re- 
moved by the mayor for cause. 


C. Powers of control, direction and su- 
pervision of provincial. governors, city 
mayors and municipal mayors over pro- 
vincial, city and municipal departments 
and offices. Provincial, municipal and 
city executives shall have immediate 
control, direction and supervision over 
all departments and offices performing 
purely local functions within their re- 
spective jurisdictions subject to the gen- 
eral supervision of the President. 

Provincial governments shall have the 
following departments—finance, assess- 
ment, law, agriculture, health and public 
welfare, engineering and public works; 
and education. In addition, city govern- 
ments are to have a fire department, po- 
lice department, and a department of 
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public services. Municipalities will be 
required to maintain separate for fi- 
nance, fire, police, health, and agricul- 
tural services. Additional departments, 
divisions, or offices may be created by 
local legislative councils upon recom- 
mendation of the provincial governor, 
the city mayor or the municipal mayor. 

D. Taxation. All chartered cities and 
municipalities shall have the authority 
to impose municipal licenses and taxes 
upon persons, associations, corporations, 
or entities engaged in any occupation or 
profession, or exercising privilege in the 
chartered city or municipality, and re- 
quire them to secure licenses at rates 
fixed by the municipal board of the city 
or by the municipal council of the mu- 
nicipality. Collection of fees and charges 
for services rendered by the city or mu- 
nicipality, regulation of any business or 
trade or occupation being conducted 
within the city or municipality, and the 
levy of just and uniform taxes, licenses 
and fees fall within the taxing powers 
of the cities and municipalities. From 
the taxes collected from a barrio, not less 
than five per cent of these taxes shall be 
appropriated for the improvement of that 
barrio for specific improvements ap- 
proved by the barrio council and rati- 
fied by the residents. 

E. Provincial, city and municipal budg- 
ets. Local budgets are not to exceed 
estimated tax receipts and/or income for 
the ensuing year as duly certified to by 
the treasurer of each local unit of gov- 
ernment. If the provincial, municipal, 
or city budget is not enacted at the start 
of a fiscal year, the principle of auto- 
matic reappropriation is adhered to. 
Changes in the budget may be effected 
by supplemental budgets. 

Copies of the budget shall be furnish- 
ed the Secretary of Finance within 10 
days from approval. In the review of 


local budgets, the Secretary of Finanee 
is limited to ascertaining whether legal 
provisions have béen completed with. 

The proposed local autonomy act will 
confer upon provincial boards, municipal 
councils additional powers—i.e., enact- 
ment of legislation relating to housing 
and other allowances for local officials, 
grant of authority to hold lotteries and 
benefits, adoption of zoning and planing 
ordinances, and execution of provincial, 
city and municipal public works pro- 
jects. 

F. Permission for local officials to ab- 
sent themselves from province, city or 
municipality. Provincial governors and 
members of provincial boards, city may- 
ors and vice-mayors may leave their 
respective provinces and cities without 
first obtaining permission from the Pre- 
sident of the Philippines, the municipal 
mayors and vice-mayors may leave their 
respective municipalities but not the 
province without obtaining the permis- 
sion of the provincial governor. Other 
provincial, city and municipal officials 
shall not leave their respectivé province 
or city or municipalities without prior 
permission of the provincial governor or 
the city mayor or the municipal mayor 
as the case may be. Provincial fiscals 
and assistant provincial fiscals, city fis- 
cals and assistant city fiscal must obtain 
permission from the Secretary of Justice 
before leaving the province or city. 


Regional Conference on Public 
Relation 

A major project within the program of 
the Institute of Public Administration, 
U.P. may be carried out this year with 
the holding in Manila of a regional 
conference on public administration. 
Plans and other details connected with 
the convening of the conference will 
soon be announced, according to Di- 
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rector Carlos P. Ramos of the Insti- 
tute of Public Administration, U.P. 
The projected conference will be the 
first of its kind in Asia and the Far 
East with the Philippines as host coun- 
try. As planned, the conference will 
center discussions on problems of public 
management among Southeast Asian 
countries in the planning and imple- 
mentation of their respective develop- 
ment programs in the economic and so- 
cial fields. The Institute staff has for 
the past year been making studies in 
some of the items that would be in- 
cluded in the conference agenda. 
According to Director Ramos, the 
Philippine government through its for- 
eign affairs department will make the 
necessary Official] arrangements con- 
nected with the holding of the confer- 
Support on the part of the United 


ence. 


Nations has also been assured. The 
National Economic Council and other 
governmental agencies are cooperating 
in the organization of conference plans. 
The newly organized Association of In- 
stitutions of Higher Learning in South- 
east Asia with headquarters in Bang- 
kok, Thailand, the president of which 
is Dr. Enrique T. Virata, the Acting 
President of the University of the Phil- 
ippines, is also extending its cooperation. 

Director Ramos will make a survey 
trip in Southeast Asia this summer to 
facilitate and speed up arrangements 
connected with the projected confer- 
ence. The trip will also be the oc- 
casion for evaluating the results of the 
scholarship program which the Insti- 
tute for the past three years has been 
conducting for selected students in 
countries of Southeast Asia. 
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